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When H. 
the End of its Tether appeared last 
November, its curious incoherence 
warned us that his mental grip was 


' failing. Nevertheless, his death’dn 


August 13, 1946, at the age of 79, 
came with a shock. England with- 
out H. G. Wells, to many of us, 
will hardly be England. ‘““Heavens, 
what a bourgeois!” Lenin ex- 
claimed of hjm after a long and 
interview. Translated out 


_of Marxian into English that reads: 
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‘Heavens, what an Englishman! 

But he was the Englishman of 
an age when England was under- 
going a. profound transition—that 
social upheaval which had its first 
large-scale political manifestation 
in the Liberal triumph of 1906. The 
speed of the ‘change was indicated 
by the fact that the unprecedented 
triumph of the great Liberal party 
was the immediate prelude to its 
complete collapse. Of this social 
upheaval — accelerated by two 


‘senseless and exhausting wars— 


H. G. Wells was, in some sort, 
the sembodiment. He had moved 
with startling speed from existence 


‘under’ the shadow of the great 
, aristocratic country house, through 


apprenticeship to a draper’s, to a 


‘ scholarship and à brilliant degree 


ed 


; at the new Imperial College of 


Science at South Kensington, and 


‘thence to an immediate, dazzling 
‘and entirely deserved success in 


se 


pas 


iet sor a a ranm rinde = 


imaginative fiction, based on a 


~combination of sheer literary genius 


and a unique apprehension of the 
possibilities of applied science. The 
Time Machine, written in a few 


‘weeks in 1895, gave him an inter- 


and within a 


=) N 
cy 
PM ta! a 


national reputation: 
A ' 





G. Wells’s Mind åt_ 


- 


_upcn the European continent. 
















few years he had become ‘the chief 
representative of English literature 


In 
every bookshop in France you 
would see, in the early years of this 
century, the impressive rows of his 
translated works. It grew apace: 
for he was magnificently prolific: 
I believe it was on the - immense 
sales of his early Scientific stories ` 
anc romances tha: the success of 
the great French publishing house, 
the Mercure de France, was mainly 


„founded. 


Both nationally and inter- 
nationally Wells was a portent. 
Nationally, his meteoric rise 
rep2zated that of Dickens sixty 
years before: and even in his early _ 
bocks there was a touch of a kin-" 
dred comic power in sympathetic 
delineation of English urban 
“types.” This he was to develop 
eveatually—-as Mr. Lewisham and 
Kigps, Mr. Polly and Ponderevo 
succeeded Bert Smallwavs—into a 
kind of fiction which, for many, 
will remain his greatest achieve- 
ment. Like Dickens he had swiftly 
ascended through all the social 
streta of England: but it was a 
very different England from that 
of Dickens—an England on the 
brink, it seemed, of a triumphant 
emancipation. The-e is an atmos- 
phere of confidence and gaiety, a 
sense of illimitakle vistas (well 
symbolised by his prodigious addic- 
tior to dots for punctuation) in 
Wells's earlier work which 
expresses the temper'of his time. 
Anticipations . . . Mankind in the 

Making ... New Worlds for 
. The New Utopia . . . such 


were his signature tunes. Of the 
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ascent to. emancipation which they 
celebrate, Wells was himself the 
exemplar. Science was the benefi- 
cent power which had unloosed the 
social fetters from his feet. He was 
the spoiled. child of. the new free- 
dom. 


It was an intoxicating progress,. 


and the generation to which I 


belong shared the intoxication. No ` 


small part of the quality of our 
experience of life in the ten years 
before 1914 came from the exciting 
. question: -‘SWhat would Wells do 
next?” Nëither Shaw nor Chester- 
ton—prilliant. expositors of new 
angles of vision though they were 
—came near to this intimate cen- 
trality which Wells occupied in our 
‘experience. He was; so to speak, 
consubstantial with the generation 
whose aspirations he at once 
kindled and defined. At the same 
wus : 

‘tyme, he transported us into a 
rfaim of fantasy and felicity. 
Heavens, 
(Adventures: of Mr. Polly must have 
been thrown | off almost between 
two trains: ‘‘a giddy pdarergon.’ 
But it was a masterpiece, drawing 
one irresistibly on to a condition in 
which the ‘scheme of things entire 
was dissolved in laughter. 


“The grave „and reverénd 
_ signiors with the palatial bokos’’ 
were shocked by. him. I well 


remember how, on the pale green 
Westminster Gazette on which I 
worked, Wells’s books 
tabu. ‘They were not to be 
reviewed, because Wells had dealt 
unpardonably i in The New Machia- 
velli with the respected figures of 
Beatrice and- Sidney Webb.* So, 
too, an audible - silence descended 

* Bernard Shaw, 
H.G. in The New ‘Statesman {August I7, 
1946) accounts for this feud against the 
Webbs. ‘‘When Beatrice Webb, whom he 
consulted as to his filling some public 
position,» told him frankly but .authorita- 
tively that ‘he had not the manners for it, 
which was true, he caricatured, abused, 
vilified and lampooned her again and 
„again; but F never heard „her speak un- 
kindly of him, and they ended as the best 
of friends.” f 
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‘He was exuberant and 


‘his books: 


i 
upon the cultivated when he dés- | 
cribed the style of Henry James 
ds like ‘ʻa hippopotamus trying to 
pick up a pea.’’ Probably he did 
everstep the mark; but then he 
was always overstepping’ the mark. 
irrepres- 
sible: things came into his: head, 
as they did into Mr. Polly’s, and 
they were too good not to go into 
and if he thereby 
offended against decorum, that was 


essential to his function and hiin- 


self. The contradiction between his 
intellectual. passion for ‘‘a new 
order’’ and his irrepressible irre- 
verence was probably unresolved to 
the end. It was part of his English- 
ness—the impishness which is 
generally called Cockriey, but is by. 


. no means peculiar to Londoners., 


€ 


how we laughed! The. 


` who projected himself into 


- 


became . 


in a delineation. of 


snob: 


‘streak of: snobbishness 


It is more affectionate and kindly. . 
than the American urge.to debunk 
everything: it sees through things ~ 
and yet is inclined to leave them as. 
they are. 

This combination of. intellectual 
impatience ‘and tolerance —. most 
satisfyingly expressed in the Wells. 
Mr. 
Polly—caused him ‘to appear in real 
life as something of a snob. There 
is nothing more English than a’ 
and there are very few 
Englishmen of genius in whom a 
has not 
manifested itself, from Shakespeare 
downwards. It was evident in 
writers so different as Hardy „and ’ 
D. H. Lawrence and Arnold Ben- 
nett besides Wells himself. ‘It is 
natural enough: the refinements of 
culture are maintained by social 
privilege, - and. men who have 
stormed society by the power of ` 
genius alone are isolated, conscious 
of being in, not of, the elect: at 
once critical of, and luxuriating i In, 
their new environment. But -in 


‘Wells: the discrepancy was pecu- 


liarly marked: .for, unlike many . 
men of genius, he was an intensely. 
social and gregarious ` person; he - 
was dlso a very generous one. So - 
that he was forever’ throwing his 


t 


younger and more modest friends 
into contact with’ the socially 
eminent and secure, to whom he: 


showed a greater deference than | 


the younger felt themselves, or felt 
that their hero ought to feel. 

Thus one had the impression of 
some essential insecurity or vola- 
tility in Wells. This impression was 
oddly reinforced by his ill-con- 
trolled and’squeaky voice ;° which 
hardly, seemed the utterance of a 


whole’man. But, at the bottom, I. 


suppose ‘this appearance of inse- 
curity was due to the fact that he 
did. epitomise, at every level of 
experience, z age, of revolutionary 


transition. we, who were his’. 


' younger a admiring friends, 
wéré a little disappointed in him 
aS a person, it was probably an 
inevitable consequence. of the rôle 
~ he filled for us. A living epitome 
of an age of transition does 
not make a comfortable friend. 
[Rousseau did ‘not. 


: He belonged to the rare type of 
men—rare ‘even among men of. 


genius—who become national and 
international symbols. Far more 
than. Shaw, Wells was a figure 
in the European mind. He lent 
himself to the necessary simplifi- 
cation that international eminence 
requires: his early work fixed a 
European image of Wells which 
none of his subsequent achieve- 
ments. could seriously modify. He 
was the- prophet of the future in 
which science was, -the key to 
liberty. In this rôle, he represented 
the last manifestation of a united 
Europe: the last intellectual effort 
of a common culture, a common 
- belief in a common emancipation. 


1914-drew down the curtain on that - 


heady vista. Naturally, Wells was 
exasperated at so stupid and out- 
rageous a denial of his plans. His 
‘initial judgments on the causes of 
the first world-war were accord- 
ingly as resentful and circum-' 
scribed as those of other English- 
men. No doubt they helped to form 
Lenin’s judgment of him. But 
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what ‘was condemnation in Lenin’s 
eyes, should ‘not be so in ours. We 
English are bourgéois; it is our 
achievement, not our failing. -We 
have evolved a pattern'of bourgeois = 
life so radically tolerant that the 
proletariat can be absorbed into it. 


If the rest of Europe—Germany 


and France in particular—could 
have followed our example Europe 
might well have remained a poli- 
tical and cultural unity today. 

To claim .Wells as the last pro-- 
phet of ‘bourgeois Europe is to, 
claim a good deal more for him 
than that he was the prophet of 
a lost cause. It was a cause that 
might have won. The mistake 
Wells made is the mistake that all 
Englishmen make. ‘They do not 
understand ‘how different England 
is from the continent, how the 
cleavages which cut across Euro-' 


| pean societies are mitigated in this 


country. The diffused Christianity 
which, is still so potent, an element 
in, British politics acts here as a 
solvent ‘of political intransigence. 


-Christianity on the continent is still, 


in the main, one term of an anti- 
thesis. Liberal still. means secula- 
rist; and Socialists ,are assumed 
to be materialist and anti-clerical.. 
Indeed, at the. present moment, the. 
possibility of any unity at all, even - 
in Western Europe, appears to 
depend on the doubtful possibility- 
of a genuine alliance between 
democratic Catholics and moderate 
Socialists. The alliance between 
the bourgeoisie ‘and’ the Christian 
Church against the working-class 
is an..evil legacy of- the French 
Revolution. 


Wells, -the Englishman, was 
immune from allthis. He cheer- 
fully indulged, in true English 


fashion, | in his own private recon- 
struction of the Christian religion; 
and in his “novels he expressed, 
with a genius and gusto all his 
own, the-peculiar British tolerance, 


: that guys and guards. He had an 


undisguised contempt for the clum-, 
Siness’ and brutality of revolution, 
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and a passionate but impatient 
faith in the power of education, To 
this task, of educating the human 
race, when he had come to less 
superficial conclusions concerning 
the causes of the first world-war, 
he devoted himself in an astonish- 
ing series of compilations which 
began with the Outline: of History. 
It was a unique and heroic enter- 
prise: and if the world wobbled 
steadily on towards disaster it was 
not his fault. He had done more to 


stop the rake’s progress than a’ 


legion of men. 
To say that Wells ignored human 
limitations may be true. But if it 


is intended as a criticism of his. - 


work and aims it badly misses the 
mark. What conceivable advantage 
would have accrued to him or the 
world if he had not continued to 


` rebel against human stupidity? He 


would not have conceived more 
Kippses, more Mr. Pollys. He 
could write such books precisely 
because he felt pretty confident that 
things were going well.. He was 
mistaken; he was too sanguine. 
Perhaps: but he was not unwise. 
Those who pretended to superior 
wisdom, and, gave up hope, merely 
showed proof of less vitality than 
he. He delayed his complete pessi- 
mism to the end of his life, when 
he had done all that he could to 
open men’s eyes and enlarge their 
vision. 

It is easy, and fashionable, to 
condemn Wells for having believed 
in a terrestrial millennium. But to 
believe in the moral necessity of a 
rational world-order, and in, the 


. capacity of mankind to achieve it, 


is not really inordinate. The alter- 
native is despair. You may call this 
despair Christian hope if you like; 


„but the` alternative to a rational 


world order remains universal 
catastrophe. If you are seriously 
preparing for that evil day, well 
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for anything at all—even for the 
last Judgment, in which they pro- 
fess to believe? Nor will it^do to 


argue that the only way to avoid 


and good. But how many of those ` 


who presume, on religious grounds, 
to condemn Wells’s hard-working 
meliorism are seriously preparing 
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disaster is to return to the Chris- 
tian faith. Christians professed do 
not behave more sensibly, more. 
humanely, more imaginatively than 
the rest of their fellowmen. They 
are just as recalcitrant to the new 
demands made upon man’s beha- 
viour, just as blind to the necessity 
of a reconstruction of his habitual 
morality, just .as besotted by 
nationalism as the non-Christian. 
Perhaps on an average they are 
even more retrogressive than their 
secularist fellows, because they 
pride themselves on having achieved 
already something that sounds like 
the unum necessarium of today, 
but is in reality only a phantasm 
of it. They claim to be actual mem- 
bers cf a supra-national society. 
If they behaved accordingly, we 
should be at least half-way towards 
an escape from the terrible calamity 
that threatens us all. But what do 
they do to show the reality of their 
membership of the supra-nationa] 
society? They bomb one another, 
they starve one another, they tor- 
ture children. There is a Catholic 
party at the head of the French 
State today. The part of Germany 
it occupies is mainly Catholic too. 
It is the most damnably oppressed 
of all the zones of occupation. 

If I am called upon to chocse 
between Wells’s humanism, his 
impatience, his exasperation and 
even his final despair, and the reli- 
gion of those who condemn him for 
the superficiality of his faith in 
reason and education and enligh- 
tenment, I am on-his side, with 
all my heart and, all. my mind 
and all my soul. They ‘deceive 
themselves who assert, or even 
imply, that there is a Christian 
alternative to the Wellsian faith. 
There is only one alternative to it 
—that is*an acceptance of the 
inevitability of mundane catas- 
trophe. Christians may be capable 


of this ; but so may non-Christians. 
The Christian may call his attitude 
hope; the non-Christian will call 
his despair, or indifference, or 


acceptance. But neither the hope 


_of the Christian, nor the despair 
of the non-Christian, will deter- 
mine their behaviour. In so far 
as ‘they have understanding and 
charity and imagination they will 
try to- build against the evil day; 
they will teach the truth they know 
_and do the good they can, 

Wells had a great genius—per- 
‘ haps the greatest natural genius 
‘that has been manifest in our day. 
Had he stuck to writing .novels, 


what a legacy he would have left ` 


to posterity! But he could not help 
reading the writing on the wall, 
when it appeared in 1914. It took 
him some time to decipher the 
message; but when he did, he 
wasted no time in trying to rouse 
his countrymen and the world into 
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awareness of its predicament. The 
new freedom which applied science 
had given to mankind, except it 
was controlled by a new order, 
could only lead mankind to new 
disaster; the potentiality, of disas- 
ter coextensive with the poten- 
tiality of freedom. In didactic 
fiction, in. essays, in encyclopaedic 


. histories, in pamphlets—pleading, 


angry, cocky, depressed—in a prose 
style which for sheer vitality will 
hardly be-surpassed, he toiled to open 
men’s eyes to their condition. Just 
‘as it is a narrow and circumscribed 
judgment which condemns him for 
his rationalism, so it -is a partial 
and parochial vision which accuses 


him of squandering his magnificent 


gift as a creative writer. His great- 
ness—and he was great-—consisted 
in his power to respond to the 
challenge ; of the times. Even 
though he came to despair of it— 
bene meruit de re publica. 





Four Short Pieces 
JAMES FARRAR ; 


CLOUDY DAWN {STATION DEFENCE) 


At. the top of the tower we 


emerged into a pale radiance of 


moonfire. We spoke in low voices 
with the two we_ were. relieving, 
while looking for the first time at 
the silent town below. The summer 
air was calm down there, hung 
with thick  flower-scents -like 
patches‘of colour on a sea-surface, 
but at the height the wind hurled 
' fine sand at us from the decayed 
sandbags and the quietness was 
broken by the slap of cord against 
flag-pole. ` 

The first two departed. Our 
main problem was to get out of 
the wind, so we settled under the 
lee of the sand-bag wall, looking 
at the dark blur of town roofs, the 
sea’s molten brilliance and the wind- 
blown night sky. The waves along 


the deserted, mined beaches hissed 
loudly. At times the wind made 
moan through the body of the 
‘moon-silvered Vickers machine- 
gun, hanging muzzle to sky before 
us on its tripod. I got up to check 
the gun, finding real joy. in its 
silken efficiency,’ smooth slide. of 
breech block and click home of 
magazine, with its rattling -preg- 
nancy of rounds. My first experi- 
ence of a serviceable gun. 

Blake’s words came to me on 
the wind as I sat down again on 
the spare gun case: 

The moon, like a flower 
In heaven’s high bower, 
Sits with silent delight 
And smiles on the night. . 
and I smiled to myself. What 
pease there is in this habit of 
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recalling, and ‘creating one’s „own çaterpillar of cloud stife across its 
world’ of imagination: words and. brilliance. Soon a ‘dim red band 
sights and sounds known of old to appeared lower, .on the horizon, 
the. mind, unheard during the and the upper rift, narrowing 
factual. ‘progress of day’s work but slightly, shone purer and I became 
cast, up again like the trembling aware of a faint distinctness in my 
' sea-foam on the shores of night. surroundings. 

Wind on a high tower, the hissing: A distant bell rang the ‘three- 
sea, silent sky trailing its shadows quarters: A minute later came the 
over the slopes of" the downs and boom from a near-by steeple, now 


across the town and into the flat suandnis apamit A lone ‘streak of 
distances of coastline. More record- : & 48 re 
primrose-green which faded to a 


ings on the sound of memor er- . 

wo to” reëvive i some “future mauve haze and thus to darkness 

reverie. . over the sea. A slight warmth now 
in the notched edges of the rift, 


We made up the log-book ent 
toe. 3/10 St. & Eo Visibilty but still the northern end was 


excellent, fresk S.W. breeze,” - nightbound, like marble. Several 
which is a moonlit night reduced notes of blackbird song were heard 
to pencil and paper. against the ‘‘hush-hush” of sea on 


Quiet conversation ensued, with shore. Silence, and pallor over the 
long silences. The moon faded, town, blue-dusked ‘like a Dulac pic- 
becoming like the face of a drown- ture, set at the foot of the slumber- 
ing maiden under tresses of wan- ing downs with their iron-coloured 
dering cloud, sinking to. obscurity. «sky, and beyond, vast galleons of 
My companion looked away into the cumulus riding like icebergs in the 
darkness, his dark lank hair lifting deathly. sea-sky. I shivered in the 
in the wind, as he sought a cigar- dawn wind. 
ette. His face was ruddy for-a- Then from dewy Saw and roof- 
moment, then .the match hissed ridge of Eastbourne sang out a- 
-away downwind. j massed chorus of purity, a day- 

We sat in silence. The tip of his song. of blackbirds. I could see 
cigarette fumed and wasted against golden.straw of light scattered on 
the dark. Once more the moon a wave-crest, gathering and clash-. 
smiled upon us, hung spinning a ing apart in a million drops, rising 
misty web behind growing cloud, from troughs and leaping again in 
and was gone. Low stratus cloud spray, like the thrillmg swirl up 
was coming off the downs, but the scale of. harps in Ravel’s 
there was a pallor in the north- .Daphnis and Chloé. Light leaping 
east. from a shadowed sea, and the clear 

Soon. after a blue-green fissure music of harps, is in the dawn-song 
appeared at the horizon, bounded of blackbirds. 
by smoky lenticular cloud like’ Many puffs and trails of tarry 
charred wrecks of Zeppelins. Slow cloud now hung along the yellow- 
trails of cloud crept across the gap ing sky-gleam, as distinctness came 
behind the.etched outline of a near- > to our sand-bagged shelter, .the 
by church steeple. The colour mast and stay-wires cutting .the 
behind. the Spire became pale sea- skyline, and the roofs beneath. The 
green, and for a moment there over-rift sky was beginning to 
appeared a bead of pure silver, glow, a pale radiance spreading to 
shining out from under the roof of . bases of individual clouds, and the 
the rift. = back-cloth of layer cloud darkly 

For a minute and a half the luminous with a pronn of Turner’ 
morning star hung steady behind colours. 
the eaves of heaven before a tarry sAt this I went to the foot of the 
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tower to act as runner, privately to 
wander in the gardens. There were 
red ramblers in bloom all along the 
stone walls: sun-dried lawns, «a 
shingle drive lined with dark cup- 
ous trees, and a lodge with a 
"greenhouse and, as might be 
expected, honeysuckle. 1I went 
down a little overgrown path to a 
hollow under tall trees: There 
were signs of beauty in spite of the 
recent neglect, vouched. for by 
the spur valerian, | yellow flags, 
scabious and red-velvet and 


smooth-mauve antirrhinums grow- . 


ing at-will amongst gipsy campions, 
daisies and yellow trefoils in ivy- 
choked beds. In the centre, well 
shaded by trees, I came across a 


PATROL a 
The patrol was long and 
tedious towards -the end. Unless 
one thought away into the-mathe- 
matics of the business there was 
no patrol. One does not fly to and 
fro at night, one- hangs thunder- 
ously beneath a still dome of stars, 
always in the middle of a void, 


never moving. All life is suspended 


here in this vibrating shell holding 
its station in the dark. Ten minutes, 
and the same Polaris over the star- 
board engine, the same curved 
Plough drooping away on the 
wing. Looking back one sees the 
same ' planet mounted like a navi- 
gation light at the top of the fin. 
Then a turn, and slowly one wing 
rises against the stars, and remains 
tilted. And slowly, slowly, those 


stars begin their procession past it. 


Greenish figures on the gyro-slide, 


SISTER SERVICE 


These ‘three lie silent on the 
grass, since it ig summer, waiting 
for their, kite to comé in. They 
have chosen a place: several yards 
from the carpet of blue-dimmed 


light falling from the rear of the. 


crew-bus, so as to be away from 
the chatterers an the tea-drinkers. 
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tiny lawn- speckled with closed 
daisies, having a bird- splashed sun- 
dial on a chipped stone pillar 
scarred with lichen and moss, The 
battered face of the.sundial looked 
very old, and was corroded green, . 
and I felt strangely out of time, 
and away from life, in this half- 
lost garden where there was no 
sound! but the throbbing and coo- | 


‘ing of doves in the still trees. Huge ` 


ferns grew against a low wall, 
dividing this.from a darker hollow, 
in ‘which I could see nothing. I 
found a seat beneath which wild 
violets grew, and sat there for a 
time. I felt I had come a long way 


_from: the Air Force and machine- 


guns. 


sliding round one after the other, 


until the required oné is reached, 
and with a slight lurch the wing 
sinks down, and we are level as 
before; but with a new set of senti-_ 


nel stars gazing at us down the 
. fore-shortened top of the fuselage. 


Always we fly towards them, but 
nothing about them ever changes. 
The same sea waits beneath us. 
We are heading for Nowhere and 
we never get any nearer. . . 

Far away, back in the world, 
they sit in a shaded room, watch- 


‘Ing a screen which sparkles régu- 


larly. We are a blob on the edge of 
the screen, lighting six times a 
minute, , slowly fading, lighting 
again. The blob is* moving. It is. 
more ourselves than we are, be- 
cause we hang motionless in -space 


with our illusions of stillness and 


eternity. 


Sex here has lost a little of its 
simplicity. These people wear. 
stained trousers and grey low- 
necked jerseys with the sleeves 
rolled up: They know about the. 
relief of strong language and the 


penetrative powers of black grease. 


They know much of aircraft and 
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enthusiastically of each other’s 
private lives. They have quite 
tough minds. 

Which is why I feel almost 
ashamed to have caught them in 
repose, back at their simple begin- 
nings:, broad-hipped and gentle- 
mouthed. Puckishly one wonders 
how deep into the strange, female 
heart the gum-chewing emancipa- 
tion has gone. 

Spread-eagled: in the darkness, 
they look only tired, and as tired 
women do, a little pitiful: like 
dragon-flies from whose -wings the 
fire has gone. Their hair has met 
much slip-stream since dusk and 
lies coiled and tangled about their 
heads on the grass. Their chins are 
thrown back in sleep. 

We need a starter crew. Hating 
to do it, I waken one of them. Her 


THE IMAGINA TION TO THE WRAITH 


-l am sitting by your sea of a 
generation ago, having come to a 


time when I feel myself to be uni- 


fied with you. 

There have been times when in 
arrogant orthodoxy I have denied 
.you, though that was seldom. But 
more numerous have been the times 
when I questioned the reality or 


application of your idealism. Now. 


that I have come naturally into the 
track of your way of thinking | I 
have no reed of self questiomng or 
introversion. Tonight you and I 
are one,.sun and sea bind me to 
you as night upon thé earth. 

It came at the time of sun-in-the 
sands. I am apart and unfriended 
as you were, walking by your sea 
of Devon and Folkestone, feeling 
you to be living in me. 

Your sea: the’ eternal thunder- 
ous energy, manifested in the rush 
and pebbly surge and underdrag 
you watched, patrolled by the gulls 
you loved. This is in wits funda- 


mental yours, the conception and | 


spirit of .it, the deep’ inspiration, 


8 


eyes open blackly like a gipsy’s, 
she jumps up. The lustre’ returhs 
to the flaccid w ing. Now in the 


dim light her breasts are deep- — 


shadowed, her teeta 
Suddenly, feeling whole,- 


gleaming. 
I move 


away. Soon,‘as I stand beside thé - 


dark huge shape of our aircraft; 
looking at ‘the orange glow of the 
downward light on the. grass 
beneath, and then at the white one 


above me, two of them bring the 
“starter. 


Their arms ‘are brown, their 
hands cil-smeared, with black rims 
to their nails. They can look me in 
the eye and talk down to me about 
aero-engines. But they are. women 


and the weight’ of the starter- 
battery makes 


them lean _ like 
beasts of burden. i 
I don’t know whether te feel 


pity or pride. 


X ‘ 


and only the present pigment of 


fact is mine, your brair being dust | 


and your eyes sightless. I see for 
you the sun thrown back in a bril- 


liant sheen by the ruddy grains of . 


sand: mine are the. pearly scalloped 
shells and wine-stained pebbles 
whose round smoothness is a story 


of sea-life: herring-gulls aslant the 


breeze, the white blown sky of sun- 
set like smoke over the town, the 
dark old rocks cluttering the shore. 
The people on the front—lI think 
of the Leas—are of ycur time as 
of mine. 


All these things you know and. 
gave to me, and tonight I under- 


stand the gift genuinely, I can 
never hope to attain the meticulous 
vision of your mind when con- 


s much I can learn. 

They pass, the timeless vacant 
faces, who shall say 
no Evelyn, no dream-fiax among 
them? 

The sun is dying, Oh Maddison 
vour sea speaks to me. 


(Flying Officer James Farrar was lost 25 miles. from the Kentish coast.) 


“ 


ae by cosmic beauty, but there . 


there is 
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De ES T On Art In America E 


HERBERT READ | 
Tribute has often been paid 


to the amazing percipience of. 


De Tocqueville’s . Democracy in 
America, but this - tribute has 
usually referred to the political and 
sociological sections of that great 
book. It is not until one has “been 


to.the United States, and then read, 


De Tocqueville, that one realizes 
how completely he covered every 
aspect of Américan lifé, and always 
with the same realistic insight and 
prophetic vision. I read his book 
recently on the way back from a 
ten weeks’ 
and its immediate effect was to 
deprive me of any desire, I might 
have had to -write about my own 
experiences or to record my own 
impressions. Every detail’ seemed 
to have been anticipated by De 
Tocqueville, and my only desire 
now is to make his book better 
known. It is not:>merely a book 
about America: it is a work of 
universal significance, ranking to 
my mind with Plato’s Republic and 
Laws, and much more relevant to 
our present needs than books like 
the Leviathan and the Esprit des 
Lois. 

Democracy in America . was 
based on observations made in. the 
years. 1831 and 1832, when the 
author was in- his 
year: it was written, and the first 
volume published, before . the 
author was thirty. The second 
volume which is the one I am 
mainly concerned with ` here, 
appeared in 1840. Before passing 
on to my particular ‘subject, I 


would like to quote the conclusion’ 


of the first volume, which is a 
remarkable example of De aug 
ville’s political vision: 


There are at the present time (i.e., 
1834) two great nations in the world, 
which started from different points, but 
seem to tend towards the same end. I 
allude to the Russians and the 


visit to that country,. 


twenty-sixth 


Americans. Both of them have grown 


‘ up unnoticed; and while the. attention of ` 


mankind was directed elsewhere, they 


have suddenly placed themselves in the’ 


front rank among the nations, and the 
’ world learned their existence and their 
_ greatness at almost the same time. 


All other nations seem to have nearly | 


reached their natural limits, and they 
have only to maintain their power; but 
these are still in the act of growth. All 
the others have: stopped, or continue to 
advance with extreme: -difficulty ; these 
alone are proceeding with ease and 
celerity along a path to which no limit 
can be perceived. The American struggles 
against, the obstacles that nature 
opposes to him; the adversaries of the 
Russians are men. The former combats 
the wilderness and savage life; 
latter, civilisation with all its arms. The 
conquests of the American are therefore 
gained by the plowshare; those of the 
Russians by the sword. The Anglo- 


American relies upon personal interest to` 


accomplish his ends and gives free scope 
to the unguided strength and common 
, sense of the people; the Russian centers 
all the authority of society in a single 
arm. The principal instrument of ‘the 
former is freedom; of the latter, servi- 
. tude. Their starting-point is different 
- and their courses are not the same; yet 
each of them seems marked out by the 
will of Heaven to sway the destinies of 
half the globe. 


There is one phrase in this 
passage, “the -Anglo-American,”’ 
which indicates a development De 
Tocqueville did not foresee—the 
drastic redistribution of racial 
elements which -has taken place in 
the United States during the past 
thirty or forty years. To. speak 


of Anglo-Americans is an anach- 
‘ronism now: 


in most parts of the 
country, the Anglo-Saxon strain is 
now a-tiny minority, far out- 
numbered by the Irish, Polish, 
German, Jewish or even Scandi- 
navian strains. This nullifies a few 
of De Tocqueville’s generaliza- 
tions: but still more remarkable is 
the fact, demonstrable in any 
sphere of American life, that envi- 
ronment .is stronger , than race, 


Q- 


the `’ 


-” 
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education more radical than heri- 
tage. 

De Tocqueville takes the aristo- 
cratic view of art. Art is a'product 
of leisure, and leisure the attribute 
of wealth. Democratic nations will 

“cultivate the arts that serve to 
render ‘life easy in preference to 
those whose object is to adorn 


it. They will habitually prefer 
the useful to. the beautiful, 
and they will require that the. 


beautiful should be useful.’’. But in’ 


aristocratic nations the ruling class 
“‘derive from their superior and 
hereditary position a taste for what 
is extremely well made and lasting. 
This affects the general way' of 
thinking of the nation in relation 
to the arts. It often occurs among 
such a people that even the peasant 
will rather go without the objects 
he covets than procure them in a 
state cf imperfection.’’ De Tocque- 
ville was writing before the indus- 
trial revolution had got into top 
gear, but he already foresaw the 
doom of craftsmanship in America: 

There are only two ways of lowering 


the price of commodities. The first is to 
discover some better, shorter, and more 


ingenious method of producing them ; the. 


second is to manufacture a larger 
quantity of goods, nearly similar, but of 
less value. Among a democratic popula- 
tion all the intetlectual faculties of the 
workman are directed to these two 
objects : he strives to invent methods 
that may-enable him not only to work 
bétter, but more quickly and more 


cheaply; or if he cannot succeed in that,. 


to diminish the. intrinsic quality of the 
thing he makes, without rendering it 
wholly-unfit for the use for which it is 
intended. When none but the wealthy 
had watches, they were almost all very 
good ones; few are now made that are 
worth much, but everybody has one in 
his pocket. Thus the democratic prin- 
ciple not only tends to direct the human 
mind to the useful arts, but it produces 
with great rapidity many imperfect 
commicdities, and the consumer to con- 
tent himself with these commodities. 


It is not possible to appreciate 
the full force of these remarks until 
one has been to America. In 
Europe we still have the remnants 
of a tradition of craftsmanship, 


iB ce) 


handbag, 


‘household equipment, 


and when a thing can still best be 
made by hand, we make it by hand 
and pay more. for it. Hence the 
superiority of ‘our leather goods, 
our tailoring, our jewellery. The 


richer Americans are willing to pay 


very high prices. for these products 


of an “‘aristocratic’’ society, which 
is very good for our’ export 
balance. But apart from these 


imported articles, it is impossible 
to find, even in the most luxurious 
shops of New York or Chicago, 
ordinary objects of utility which 
have any beauty of finish. A lady’s 
for example, will be 
spoilt by a. hideous machine-punched 
clasp. There is -no love in any 


workmanship: no time. But where 


the product is wholly inhuman, 
devoid‘ of handwork, as in the in- 
numerable gadgets, machines, 
plumbing, 
then of course the democratic prin- 
ciple triumphs. But even then no 
time, no material, nothing is sacri- 
ficed: the appeal is on the surface, 
everything is thin, streamlined and 
synthetic. De Tocqueville antici- 
pated ` even this characteristic: 
“The handicraftsmen of democratic 
ages not only endeavour to bring 
their useful productions within the 
reach of the whole community, but 
strive to give all their commodities 
attractive qualities: that thev do not 
in reality possess.’’ 

When De Tocqueville passes to 
the consideration of ‘the fine arts, 
he finds the same tendencies—‘‘the ' 
productions of “artists are more 
numerous, but the merit of each 
production is diminished.” “In 
aristocracies a few great pictures 
are produced; in democratic coun- 
tries a vast number of insignificant 
ones.” We must recall once again ` 
the period at which De Tocqueville ` 
was writing. American painting 
was represented by West, Copley 
and Stuart. He might possibly 
have seen the work’ of Washington 
Allston, (1779-1843), but apart from 
him. all that we now regard as 
distinctively American painting 
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was unconceived. Winslow Homer; 
Eakins, Ryder, Whistler, Mary 
Cassatt and Sargent were not yet 
born. But De Tocqueville © could 
observe: ‘‘The social condition and 
the institutions ‘of democracy im- 
part certain peculiar tendencies to 
all the imitative arts, which it is 
easy, to point out. They, frequently 
withdraw them from the delinea- 
tion of the soul to ‘fix them exclu- 
sively on that of .the body, 
and they substitute the representa- 
tion of motion and sensation for 
that of sentiment and thought; in 
a word, they put the real.in the 
place ‘of the ideal.” That observa- 
tion does not quite fit painters like 
Allston and Ryder, who might be 
“said to represent a hangover of 
European idealism * and romanti- 
cism, but it looks forward to 
Homer and Eakins, to Sargent 
and still farther on to Grant Wood 
‘and Charles Sheeler. It is true that 
more recently the mass immigra- 
tion of Jewish and German artists 
has made Expressionism a notice- 
able feature of contemporary 
American art, but it remains to be 
seen whether it too will not be 
assimilated td ‘‘the social condition 
and the institutions of democracy.” 
There were no skyscrapers in De 
Tocqueville's time—only ‘little 
palaces” of ‘‘whitewashed brick 
. columns of painted wood.” 


Yet from the tendencies inherent 


in a democratic way of life (where 
“the imagination is compressed 
when men consider themselves: it 
expands indefinitely - when they 
think of the state’’) he could predict 
that “‘the same men who live on a 
small scale in cramped dwellings” 

would “ aspire to gigantic splen- 
dour in the erection of their public 
monuments.” He could even 
suggest that between these two 
extremes there would be a blank— 
which.is the first thing that strikes 
a visitor to New York or Chicago 
—-the abrupt transition between 
palatialskyscrapers and the modest 


p* 


brownstone or 
house. . 

On ‘‘the literary characteristics” 
of the United States De Tocqueviile 
was -no_less perceptive and pro- 
phetic. Once again let us remember 
what American literature -then 
consisted of-——-Cotton Mather. and 
Jonathan Edwards, Franklin and 
Hamilton, Washington Irving -and 
Fennimore Cooper. Poe was not 
yet known, nor Melville; Emerson, 
Haw thorne, Longfellow, Thoreau 
and Whitman, though born,’ had 


even clapboard 


“not yet published anything. Look- 


ing into that future De Tocqueville - 


could prophesy : 


Taken as a whole, literature in demo- 
‘cratic ages can never present, as it does 
in the periods of aristocracy, an aspect 
of order, regularity, science, and art; its 
form, on the contrary, will ordinarily be 
slighted, sometimes despised. Style will 
frequently be fantastic, incorrect, over- 
burdened, and loose; almost ‘always 
vehement and bold. Authors will aim at 
rapidity of execution more than at per- 
fection of detail. Small productions will 
be more common than bulky books; 
there: will be more .wit than erudition, 
more imagination ‘than profundity; and 
literary performances will bear marks of ` 
an untutored and rude vigor of thought, , 
‘frequently of great variety and singular 
fecundity. The object of authors will be 
to astonish rather than to please, and to 
stir ‘the passions more than to charm the 
taste. 


That prophecy looks beyond the 
New England school, to Faulkner 
and Hemingway rather than to 
Emerson and Hawthorne. But even 
the New Englanders are provided 
for: “I have just depicted two 
extreme conditions,’’ writes De 
Tocqueville, ‘‘but nations. never 
leap from the first to the second; 


‘they reach it only by stages and 
through infinite gradation. In the 


progress that an educated people 
makes from the one to the other, ` 
there is almost. always a moment 
when the literary genius of demo- 
cratic nations coinciding with that 
of aristocratic nations; both seek 
to establish their sway jointly over 
the human mind. Such epochs are 
transient, but very brilliant; they 


i IT 
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are fertile without exuberance, and 
animated without confusion.” 
Which is exactly the epoch of 
Emerson ‘from which “Whitman 


emerged as representative of a- 


democratic vista. : 

. Some further observations might 
pass without comment, ‘‘Demo- 
cratic literature is always infested 
with a tribe of writers who look 
apon letters as a mere trade; and 
‘or some few great authors who 


adorn it, you may reckon thousands. 


of ideamongers.’’ ‘‘Democracy not 


ynly infuses 4. taste for letters among ` 
he trading classes, but introduces. . 
1 trading spirit into literature.’’ — 
expedient’ 


‘The most | common 
smployed by .democratic nations to 
nake an innovation. in language 
consists in giving an- unwonted 
neaning. to an expression already 
n use.”’ eB 4 

De Tocqueville approaches the 
irt of poetry as a confessed 
dealist. He- did, not therefore have 
nuch hope of a. democratic poetry, 
or ‘‘in democracies the love of 
hysical gratification, the notion of 
vettering. one’s condition, the 
xcitement of competition, the 
harm of anticipated success, are 
o many spurs to urge men onward 
n.the active professions they have 
mbraced, without allowing them 
o deviate for an instant from the. 
rack. The main stress of the facul- 
ies is to this point. The imagina- 
ion is not- extinct, but its chief 
unction is to dévise what may be 


iseful and. to represent what is . 


eal. The principle of equality not 
mly diverts men from the descrip- 
ion of ideal beauty; it also 
iminishes the number of objects 
o be described.’’ That “‘democracy 
‘ive§ ‘men a sort of instinctive dis- 
aste for what is ancient’’ has 
ardly proved true, for nothing is 
r10re popular in the United States 
han the tawdry historical romance, 
nd American cities abound in 
‘antique’’ shops. There is, indeed, 
deep-seated nostalgia for the past 
1 America,. but this is a product 


2 


Cd 


of the raw physical ‘environment 
rather than of any specifically 
democratic institutions. In poetry, 
however, it remains true that 
“among a democratic people poetry. 
will not be fed with legends or the 
memorials of old traditions. The 
poet will not attempt to people. the 
universe with supernatural beings, 
in ‘whom his readers and his own 
fancy have ceased to. believe; nor 
will he coldly personify virtues and 
vices, which are better received 
undér their own features. All these 
resources fail him; ° but Man 
remains, and the poet needs no 
more. The destinies of mankind, 
man himself . : . with his passions, 
his doubts, his rare propensities 
and inconceivable wretchedness, 
will become the chief, if not the 
sole, theme of poetry. . . .’? When 
these Words .were being written, 
the poet who was to fulfil the pro- 
phecy was in a Brooklyn printing - 
office, learning the trade. When he ` 
came to describe his mission as a 
poet, it was in words which echo’ 
De Tocqueville’s : 

One’s-self Ising, a simple separate 
person, oe : 
Yet utter the word Democratic, the word 
En-Masse. A 

Of physiology from top to toe I sing, 

Not physiognomy alone nor brain alone 
is worthy for the Muse, I say the 
Form complete is worthier far, 


The Female equally with the Male I` 
- ging. 


Of Life immense in passion, pulse, and 


power, : 

Cheerful, for freest action form’d under 

the laws divine, ‘ 

The Modern Man I sing. 

These quotations from De 
Tocqueville may give the impres- 
sion that his attitude towards 
democracy was critical, even 


antagonistic. But this would be a 


wrong impression. De Tocqueville 
was a liberal, one of the greatest, 
and his attitude towards emerging 
democracy was one of eager~sym- 


‘pathy. But he was an objective 


observer, a disinterested philoso- 
pher, and he saw that democracy, 
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N as i was taking shape in 
America, involved certain dangers. 
The greatest of these, in the poli- 
tical sphere, is the tendency to 
centralization: 


I cannot conceive that a nation can 
live and prosper without a powerful_ 
centralization of ‘government. But I am 
of thè opinion that a centralized 
administration is fit only to enervate.the 
nation in which it exists, by incessantly 
diminishing their local spirit. Although 
such an administration. can bring 
together at-a given moment, on a given 
point, all the disposable resources of a 


people, it injures the renewal of these: 


resources. It may ensure a victory in 
- the hour of strife, but it gradually 
relaxes the sinews of strength. It may 
-help ‘admirably the transient greatness 


of a man, but not the durable prosperity, 


“of a nation. 


And elsewhere “(Letters 
Remains, English edition, 
p- 242) he put the whole matter 
in a brilliant sentence: 

A democratic people tends towards 
centralization, as it were by instinct. It 
arrives at provincial institutions only by 
reflection. 

The other great danger which 
De Tocqueville found inherent - 
democracy is the tendency to con- 
fuse equality with uniformity. This 
tendency is very noticeable in the 
United States to-day.. It shows 
itself in all manner of trivial 
fashions. Men’s hats, for example, 


and 


Two Essays 
ARLAND USSHER 7 


Soeren Kietkegaard: spent his 
lifetime explaining, under a medley 
of pseudonyms, why and how he 
jilted Regine Olsen; to. this strange 


task he. brought at once a, Don- 


Juanesque. wit, a metaphysical 
subtlety andareligious feeling which 
have seldom if ever been surpassed. 
Reformed. rakes have always pro- 
verbially. made good. saints, . but 
here was a saint so unnatural and 


introverted that he saw and sought - 


1861, 


-it will. never be known; 


fair deal, of contempt for 
. puceau.: The world, however, has 


are advertised and sold with “‘pre- 
formed angles’’—-that 1s to -say, 
the ubiquitous felt-hat is shaped 
with a certain downward angle of 
the front brim and certain dents 
in the crown which can -never be 
varied, and indeed to wear a hat 
of any ‘other shape is tó appear 
eccentric. And eccentricity, though 
it may be tolerated in America, is 
not admired. It amounts’ to what 
we would call bad manners. This 


passion for uniformity has its effect 


on the-arts, There is every. con- 
ceivable’ school of art in America, 


" but within. each ‘group the artists 


tend to.be uniform in their style 
and .achievement...There are no 
great solitary geniuses in America, 
nor could there, be; for as soon’ as 
one put in an appearance, within 
a month he would have a host of 
facile imitators: There is hlittle. 
respect for what we would call 
personal integrity: there is no 
privacy, „either of person or of 
mind. - Inequality of wealth is 
tolerated—nowhere more .blatantly 
—but the underlying assumption is 
that everyone has.the opportunity 
to get rich. But not everyone has ' 
the opportunity to get genius, and. 
that fact irks the average Ameri- 
can. He would prefer to do without 
art if art implies ‘the Uncommon 
Man. 


t 


in -pleasure the Taipossibie and in’ 


religion the Unthinkable—a Tertul- 
lian in love who, said; ‘I leave her 
because . it, is absurd.” ‘What 
Regine ‘in her, heart thought about: 
we may 
suppose that she was not deceived 
by .the, Don, Juan airs, and. felt a 
the’ 


followed the Don Quixote. and left 
the Dulcinea behind; it is’ her 
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tragedy and ours. It would seem to 
be man’s fate always to turn his 
tools to instruments of torture; his 
latest and greatest mental wheel- 
of-torment is the Hegelian dialectic 
—that essentially true and inspired 
intuition of the German mind—on 
which Marx stretched the economic 
body of man and Kierkegaard his 
spiritual body. As Marx saw aris- 
tocracy proceeding through class- 
war to collectivism, so Kierkegaard 
showed disillusionment in: love 
leading by way of disappointment 
in good-works to the Higher Syn- 
thesis of despair in helpless and 
hopeless faith; both the two pessi- 
mists, no doubt, took the optimistic 
“one stép further’’ and assumed 
that the State in the one case, the 
earthly life in the other, would 
‘wither away’’ into transcendent 
happiness—but who believes it was 
the rather-unconvincing happiness, 
and not the grandiosely-conceived 
tragedy, that intoxicated 
prophetic souls? And in terms of 
the subjectivism of modern man— 
the adolescent who has lost naive 
objectivity and not yet discovered 
imaginative objectivity—the vision 
is true. The scepticism of Kant’s 
“Pure Reason’? led to the com- 
promise of his “Practical Reason,” 
which in turn led to the solipsism 
of the neo-Kantians; the rational 
sensualism and latent madness of 
the eighteenth century produced 
the reformist Coué-treatment of the 
nineteenth, which has collapsed 
into the full night of irrationality 
in the twentieth——if we may borrow 
a now dismally-familiar economic 
analogy, it is a downward spiral 
similar to that of inflation, defla- 
tion, war. The philosopher of the 
Renascence said “I think, there- 
fore, I ám”; but if I merely think 
a thing I make it a dead thing, a 
leaf detached from the green tree 
of life—like the 
‘happy love-concept that’ Kierke- 
gaard knew to be a dead leaf and 
therefore called up all the winds 
of unreason to blow away. The 
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their — 


marry-and- live- 


‘the 


eighteenth century had achieved an 
almost pure ‘‘rational’’ beauty ; the 
beauty) of a static death-struck 
world: a trim parterre in which 
philosopher-courtier became 
elegantly aware of his flattered Self 
through his awareness of the Not- 
Self as “‘Object.’” With the turn of 
the nineteenth century, the:ignored 

noumenon’ ’ had become impatient 
with its ‘‘phenomenal’’ stage-réle, . 


the puppets in the rationalist Doll’s 


House kicked against their customary 
jerks, and the courtier-‘‘Subject’’ 
found escape from boredom in be- 
coming a philanthropist-politician. 


—the Deus-ex-Machina. of the ' 
Categorical _ Imperative uneasily 
mediated the contraries. By the 
twentieth century the imprudent 


Self has so far improved the Not- 


` Self that.it has in turn discovered 


Ld 


its An-und-fuer-sichselbstigkeit ; the 
devils of festering subjectivity have 
entered into the human herd, the 
stars that piously sang for Addison 
have become shooting stars. And 
yet there is a mediator between the 
Subject and the Object, and his 
search must be the task of the 
Coming Age, if humanity is not to 
be ground to atoms between its 
contradictions; he is what antiquity 
called the winged Eros—not the 
love of “‘brothers,’’ nor the love of 
comrades, but the love of opposite 
and mutually incommensurable 
beings. Such a love is necessarily, 
like the Kierkegaardian love, an 
“unhappy love”; but its other 
name is the “‘gay science” of Art— 
Art which Kierkegaard (like Plato, 
great artists though they both 
were) never understood, or he 
could not have identified it with the 
backward-looking craving for illu- 
sion. That mediator is eminently a 
celestial luminary; he sinks in the 
Spiritual Dark with Kierkegaard’ S 
rejection of a static or ‘‘reason- 
able’’ beauty (in the particular 
instance, love-and- -marriage à la 
mode with Regine). he rises stor- 
mily out of D. H. Lawrence's 
Sensual Dark with the discoverv of 
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4 spontaneous beauty, but his 


essence is caught by neither of ` 


these prophets of darkness——Prome- 
thean sacrifices, the one to a father 
who. cursed God, ‘the other to 
a virtuous mother. The sensual 


ecstasy has its mass equivalent to-- 


day in the Nazi Voodoo-orgies, the 
ideal ecstasy has its secularised 
version in the Communist vatici- 
nators of Doom; the Pascalian 
‘chasm has widened across .the 
eighteenth century dance-floor till 
it has pushed out all the joyous 


livers into the night. But that floor- 


that seemed so solid was a 
mere temporary rationally-nailed- 
together makeshift; the cleft does 
not reach to the roots of the 
world; presently the innocent and 

integrated in soul will creep back 
into the light; and the new dance 
will begin. 

The quaint, faintly ostrich-like, 
neo-mystics of California, who bury 
their very sophisticated heads in 
the sands of the Subconscious, will 
not, we think, be saviours to 
humanity. The Eastern techniques 
for attaining ‘‘enlarged conscious- 
ness,” like. the less ambitious 
Western recipes ` for 
- “grace,” are a dubious mechanism 
of escape from a despair of the 
‘human situation which is not in 
itself irrational or .morbid—~as 
Eastern thinkers (if not their in- 
curably-pragmatic Western emula- 
tors) would admit and very strongly 
affirm. The teaching of Krishna in 
the Bhagavad ‚Gita, that the sage 
may fight and kill-—even against 
his better feelings—-because the 
world is under Guilt, is not essen- 
tially different from the doctrine of 
Luther, which the followers of 
Kierkegaard on the Continent have 
lately been reviving; the’ school of 
Gerald Heard, less logical than 
these, seeks to graft Yoga prac- 
tices on to a Western evolutionary 
theory at which a Hindu would 
smile. To be sceptical about the 
neo-Yogis, however, is not to deny 
that Western man most pressingly 


$ 


receiving | 


‘needs a philosophy that will enable 


him to detach himself—conscious 
and open-eyed—from the despair 
he needs must feel when he surveys 
the results of his progress; and the 
new mystics are right, to ‘our 
thinking, when they deny that 
either supernatural or ‘‘natural’’ 
religion—either Orthodox Chris- 
tianity or the compromise of the 
two rationalist centuries—will any 
longer avail. No fancied ‘‘en- 
lightened self-interest’’ either in 
this life or beyond it, still retains 
any compulsive power ; the modern 
fully-individualised man will not 


- sacrifice one jot of his individuality 


or his self-will for an abstract 
Goodness or for a nebulous Heaven, 
and that individual Will unless it, 
somehow be schooled by esthetic- 
philosophic Representation will 
surely destroy him-——a destruction 
whose terrible beginnings, indeed, 
we see all around us, ‘Unlike’ the 
Eastward-lookers, however, we 
have no faith in the possibility of 
recalling him to psychic intuitions 
of cosmic unity; as well ask an 
adult to return to the condition of 
a nursling at the breast! The 
human being who has come (as the 
humanity of our time has come) te 
the use and abuse of reason is a 
fated man—the magnetic pull of 
Death is stronger in him than that 
of Life, the disruptive force of Will 
stronger than the cohesive strength 
of Love. The cool kingdom of, 
Death, however (which is unknown 
—and indeed denied—in . the 
dreams of these hot and earnest 
evolutionists), can be reached either 
quickly, by an efficiency-besotted 
‘“‘Progress,’’ or gently, in mature 
and tranquil age; man can 
detach himself—in a comprehensive 
esthetic seeing—from his’ living 
and suffering being, and so justify, 
under the aspects of a static time- 
view, the essentially inescapable 
woe of the calamitous years: a con- 
ception in which the unfortunate 
word’ “‘mystical’’ loses all associa- 
tion of mistiness. Mysticism then 
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(as thus understood) can save us, 


if not from the necessary tragedy: 


of existence, at least from a mean 
and untimely conclusion to that 
tragedy—it can make of us, in- 
creasingly, spectators, ‘going 
through the motions” of Living 
with more and more of irony and 
withdrawn jinwardness, and so 
slowly freeing us from the bonds 
of the Will (or as Christianity calls 
it, the Self——though a mere-soczal 
doctrine of unselfishness can ‘only 
lead, as it has léd, to the deification 
of ‘the larger Self, the collectivity). 
We see hope, in short, neither in 
religion nor (certainly ! ) in science, 
‘but in a marriage between philo- 
_ Sophy—that sadly il-directed and 
‘irresponsible servant of science, 
and art—the at present very much 
disengaged ‘‘handmaid’’ of reli- 
gion. These twain, separated and 
roving in isolation, have, ended 
their riotous courses at the barren 
antipodal poles of Logical Positi- 
vism and Surrealism—at an- almost 
complete severance between the 
self and: objective reality; a sever- 
ance which, however, as a rejection 
of every ‘‘convenient marriage” 
offered by their socially-minded 


employers, has been a necessary— _ 


even a healthy-——self-withdrawal 
and denial. Philosophy and art 
have by this independence . come 
near to discovering,“ as perhaps 


they could not otherwise have done,: 


the thought- and feeling-patterns 
underlying the conceptual-factual 
surface: of existence—a lock and a 
key..only waiting to be brought 
‘together ‘to unlock for us the rusted 
‘gate.of Reality: that undiscovered 
country which the mystics glimpsed 
from their lonely and unpromising 
- Pisgahs. For this happy consum- 
mation to’ be realised, the necessary 
condition, . we may’ gueéss,. is’ the 
association of. imaginately-adven- 
¢urous.meéen in -groups for common 
creative tasks cand .trades-—-groups 
-seeking -a,form-language that’ shall 
„þe -at -once significant and lookin 

‘back to’ the’ (much - dishonoured 
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“Secret ‘Tradition, groups- com- 
parable to the original. Freemasons 
and other fraternities of the late 
Middle Ages: that time of the twi- 
light-of the age of Aristotle, as the 
present is the red sunset of the 
reign of Bacon. If the ‘‘Secret 
Orders” achieved little of lasting 
value, and later became a byword 
for charlatanism and romantic. im- 
posture, it is because they (like the 
numerous weak-minded esotericals 
of to-day) were still too close to 
wisdom’s murky origins in sorcery ; 


' for the magician’s wand or crystal 


\ 


. is but a symbol of the arttst’s eye, 
_ that’ creates—by - truly seeing—its - 
world. The ‘‘magic”’ 


‘numbers and 
analogies of the Cabbalist and -> 


Gnostic were intuitions (often 
fanciful enough) of the great pat-_ 
tern on which inner and outer 


reality are strung like frost-tracery 
—ithe synthesis that science and art 
are: now, after an era of analysis 
of the data of commonsense, them- 
selves approaching by their dif- 
ferent methods. A world on which ' 
the daylight.of that era was dawn- 
ing had naturally little use for the 
candle of the Rosicrucian—the 
mystic succumbed, to a totalitarian 

Church, while the scientist survived `’ 
to found the totalitarian State: To- 


‘day the temple is in ruins and the 


laboratory has become a munition- 
factory’s annexe; the soul has 
dwindled to a thin phantom, and 
the body changed to a’ robot or a 
corpse; the water's of ‘community’? 


-rise and the thunders of ‘‘indivi- 


duality”: detonate;: the Good and 
the True (debabed as service and 


technology): have become the two 


thieves between whom .Man hangs 
on his iron gibbet; and behind the 
fireworks: of -the coming-of-age féte 
‘of the Will the skies are dark. But 
those who would bring. in the Third 
Day, of Undivided Man, and the 
Ascension. to -an  over-arching 


‘Beauty; ‘may. perhaps catch gleams 


of an artist’s' philosophy from the 
neglected. and rubbish-overgrown ` 
hermetic tower. T 
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New Preface to an Old Book 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 


Chronic remorse, as all the 
moralists are agreed, js a most un- 
desirable sentiment. If you have 
behaved badly, repent, make what 
amends you can and address your- 
self to the task of behaving better 
next time. On no account brood 
over your wrongdoing. Rolling in 
the muck is not the best way of 
getting clean. 

Art also has its morality, and 


many of the rules of this morality ` 


are the same as, or at least analo- 
gous to, the rules of ordinary 
ethics. Remorse, for example, is as 
undesirable in relation to our bad 
art as it is in relation to our bad 
behaviour. The badness should be 


hunted out, acknowledged and, if ` 


possible, avoided in the future. To 
pore over the literary shortcomings 
of twenty years ago, to attempt to 
patch a faulty work into the perfec- 
tion it missed at its first execution, 
to spend one’s middle-age in trying 
to mend the artistic sins committed 
and bequeathed by that different 
person who was oneself in’ youth— 


all tBis is „surely vain and futile.. 


And that is why this new ' Brave 
New World is the same as the 
old one. Its defects ás a work of 
art are considerable; but tn order to 
correct them I should have to re- 
write the book—-and in the process 
of rewriting, as an older, other 
person, I should probably get rid 
not only of some of the faults of 
the story, but also of such merits 
as it originally possessed. And so, 
resisting the temptation to wallow 
in artistic remorse, I prefer to leave 
both well and ill alone and to think 
about something’ else. , 

In the meantime, however, it 
seems worth while at least to men- 
tion the mast serious defect im the 
story, which is this. The Savage is 
offered only — two alternatives; an 


Cc 


insane life in Utopia, or the life of . 


a primitive in an Indian village, a 


life more human in some respects, 
but in others hardly less queer and 
abnormal. At the, time the ‘book 
was written this idea, that human 
beings.are given free will in order 
to choose between insanity on the 
one hand and: lunacy on: ‘the other, 
was ohe, that I found amusing and 
regarded as quite possibly true. 


For the sake, however, of dramatic . 


effect, the Savage is often per- 
mitted to speak more rationally 
than, his upbringing among the 
practitioners of a religion that is 
half fertility cult and half Penitente 
ferocity would actually warrant. 
Even his acquaintance with Shake- 
speare would not in reality justify 
such utterances. And at the -closé; 
of course, he. is made to retreat 


from’ sanity; his native Penttente-. 


ism reasserts its authority and he 
ends ` 
despairing suicide. ‘“‘And so they 
died miserably ever after’’—much 


to the reassurance of the amused, 


Pyrrhonic zsthete who was the 
author of the fable. 


To-day I feel no wish to demon- . 
' strate that sanity is impossible. On 


the contrary, though I remain no 


less sadly ‘certain than in the past 


that sanity is a rather rare_pheno- 
menon, I am convinced that it can 
be achieved and would like to see 
more of it. For having said so in 
several recent books and, above 
all, for having compiled an antho- 
logy of what the sane have said 
about sanity and the means 
whereby it can be achieved, I have 
been told. by an eminent academic 
critic that I am a sad symptom of 
the. failure of an intellectual class 
in time of crisis. The implication 
being, I suppose, that the -profes- 
sor and his colleagues are hilarious 
symptoms of success. The benefac- 
tors of humanity deserve due 
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in maniacal self-torture and. 


+ 
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Let 


honour and commemoration. 
us build a Pantheon for professors. 


It should be located among the- 


ruins of one of the gutted cities of 
Europe or Japan, and over the 
entrance to the ossuary I would 
inscribe, in letters six or seven feet 
high, the simple words: SACRED 
To THe Memory Or THE Wor ;p’s 


`. Epucators. SI MONUMENTUM 


REQUIRIS, CIRCUMSPICE. 
But to return to the future. ... 
If I were now to rewrite the book, 
I would offer the Savage a third 
alternative. Between the utopian 


and the primitive horns of his 


dilemma would lie the possibility 
of sanity—a possibility already 
actualized, to some extent, in a 
community of exiles and refugees 
from the Brave New World, living 
within the borders of the Reserva- 
tion. In this community economics 
would be decentralist and Henry- 
Georgian, politics Kropotkinesque 
and co-operative. Science and tech- 
nology would be used as though, 
like the Sabbath, they had been 
made for man, not (as at present 
and still more so in the Brave New 
World) as though man were to be 
adapted and enslaved to them. 
Religion would be the conscious 
and intelligent pursuit of man’s 
Final End, the unitive knowledge of 
the immanent Tao or Logos, the 
transcendent Godhead or Brahman. 
And the prevailing philosophy of 
life would be a kind of Higher 
Utilitarianism, in which. the 
Greatest Happiness principle would 
be secondary to the Final End prin- 
ciple—the first. question to be asked 
and answered in every contingency 
of life being: “How. will this 
thought or action contribute to, or 
interfere with, the achievement, by 
me and the greatest possible 
number of other individuals, of 
man’s Final End?”? assy 
Brought up among the primi- 
tives, the Savage (in this hypo- 
thetical new version of the book) 
would not be transported to Utopia 
until he had had an opportunity of 
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learning something at first hand 
about the nature of a society com- 
posed of freely co-operating indivi- 
duals devoted to the pursuit of 
sanity. Thus altered, Brave New 
World would possess an artistic 
and (if it is permissible, to use so 


‘large a word in connection with a 


work of fiction) a philosophical 
completeness, which in its present 


form it evidently lacks. ._- 


' But Brave New World is a 
book about the future and, what- 
ever its artistic or philosophical 
qualities, a book about the future 
can only interest us if its prophecies 
look as though they might con- 
ceivably come true. From our — 
present vantage point, fifteen years 
further down the inclined plane of. 
modern history, how plausible do 
its prognostications seem? What 
has happened in the painful. inter- 
val to confirm or invalidate the 
forecasts of 1931? 

One vast and obvious failure of 
foresight is immediately apparent. 
Brave New World contains no 
reference to nuclear fission. That it 
does not is actually ‘rather odd; for 
the possibilities of atomic energy 
had been a popular topic of conver- 
sation for years before the book 
was written. My old friend, Robert - 
Nichols, had even written a 
successful play about the subject 
and I recall that I myself had 
casually mentioned it in a novel 
published in the late twenties. So 
it seems, as I say, very odd that 
the rockets and helicopters of the 
seventh century of Our Ford should 
not have been powered bv. disinte- 
grating nuclei. The oversight may 
not be excusable; but at least. it 
can be easilv explained. The'theme 
of Brave New World is not the 
advancement of science as such; it 
is the advancement of science as it 
affects human individuals. The 
triumphs of physics. chemistry and 
engineering are tacitly taken for 
granted. The only > scientific 
advances to be specifically described 


_are those involving the application 


we 
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to human beings of the results of 
future research in biology, physi- 
ology and psychology. It is only by 
means of the sciences of life that 
the quality of life can be radically 


changed. The sciences of matter 


can be applied in such a way that 
they will destroy life or make the 
living of it impossibly complex and 
uncomfortable ;. but, unless used as 
instruments by the biologists and 
psychologists, they can do nothing 
to modify the natural forms and 
expressions of Ife itself. The 
release of atomic energy marks a 
great revolution in human history, 
but not (unless we blow ourselves 
to bits and so put an end to history) 
the final and most searching revo- 
lution. This really revolutionary 
revolution is to be achieved, not ‘in 


the external world, but in the souls’ 


and flesh of human ‘beings. Living 
as he did in a revolutionary period, 
the Marquis de Sade very naturally 
made use of this theory of revolu- 
tions in order to rationalize his 
peculiar brand of insanity. Robes- 
pierre had achieved the most super- 
ficial. kind of revolution, the 
political. Going a little -deeper, 
Babeuf had attempted the economic 
revolution. Sade regarded himself 
as the apostle of the truly revolu- 
tionary revolution, beyond mere 
politics and economics—the revolu- 
tion in individual men, women and 
children, whose bodies were henée- 
forward to become the common 
sexual property of all and whose 
minds were to be purged of all 


the natural decencies, all the 
laboriously acquired inhibitions of 
traditional civilization. Between’ 


sadism and the really revolutionary 
revolution there is, of course, no 
necessary or inevitable connection. 
Sade was a lunatic and the more 
or less conscious goal of his revo- 
lution was universal chaos and 
destruction. The people who govern 
the Brave New World mav not be 
sane (in what may be called the 
absolute sense of that word); but 
they are’ not madmen, and their 


c* 


_eighteenth-century ancestors. 


aim is not anarchy but social stabi- 
lity. It is in order to achieve 
stability that they carry out, by 
scientific means, the ultimate, per- 
sonal, really revolutionary revolu- 
tion. 

But meanwhile we are in the first 
phase of what is perhaps the penul- 
timate revolution. Its next phase 
may: be atomic warfare, in which 
case we do not have to bother 
with prophecies about the future. 
But it is conceivable that we may 
have enough sense, if not to stop - 
fighting altogether, at least to 
behave as rationally as did our 
The 
unimaginable horrors of the Thirty 
Years War actually taught men a 
lesson, and for more than a 
hundred years the politicians and 
generals of Europe consciously 
resisted the temptation to use their 
military resources to the limits of 
destructiveness or (in the majority 
of conflicts) to go on fighting until 
the enemy was totally annthilated. 
They were aggressors, of course, 
greedy for profit and glory; but 
they were also conservatives, deter- 
mined at all costs to keep their 
world intact, as a. going concern. 
For the last thirty years there have 
been no conservatives; there have 
been only nationalistic radicals of 
the right and nationalistic radicals 
of the left. The last conservative 
statesman was the fifth Marquess 
of Lansdowne; and when he wrote’ 
a letter to the Times, suggesting 
that the First World War should be 
concluded ‘with a compromise, as 
most of the wars of the eighteenth 
century had been, the editor of that 
once conservative journal refused 
to print it. The nationalistic radi- 
cals had their way, with the conse- 


quences that we all know— 
Bolshevism, Fascism, inflation, 
depression, Hitler, the Second 


World War, the ruin of Europe 
and all but universal famine. 
Assuming, then, that we are 
capable of learning as much from 
Hiroshima as our forefathers 
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learned from Magdeburg, we may- 
jook forward to a period, not in- 
deed of peace, „but of limited and 
only partially ruinous warfare. 
During that period it may be 
assumed that nuclear energy will 
be harnessed to industrial uses. 

The result, pretty obviously, will 
be a series of economic «and social 
‘changes unprecedented in rapidity 
and completeness. All the existing 
patterns of human life will be dis- 
rupted and new patterns will have 
to be improvised to conform with 
' the non-human fact of atomic 
power. Procrustes in modern dress, 
the nuclear ‘sciéntist will prepare 
the bed on which mankind must 
lie; and if mankind doesn’t fit— 
well, that will be just too bad for 
mankind. There will have to be 
some stretching and a bit of ampu- 
| tation—the same sort of stretch- 
ings and amputations as have been 
going on ever since applied science 
` really got into its stride, only this 
time they will be a good. deal more 
drastic than in the past: These far 


from painless operations will be ~ 


directed by highly -centralized 
totalitarian governments. Inevi- 
tably so; for the immediate future 
is likely to resemble the immediate 
past, and in the, immediate päst 
rapid technological changes, taking 
place in a mass-producing economy 
and among a population predomi- 
nately propertyless, have always 
tended to produce economic and 
social confusion. To deal with con- 


fusion, power has been centralized - 


and government control increased. 
It is probable that all the world’s 
governments will be more or less 
completely, totalitarian’ even before 
the harnessing of atomic energy; 
that they will be totalitarian during 
and after the harnessing seems 
almost certain. Only a large-scale 
popular movement towards decen- 
tralization and self-help can arrest 
the present tendency towards 
statism. At present there.is no sign 
that such a movement will take 
place. | 


zQ 


There is, of course, no reason 
why -the new  totalitarianisms 


should resemble the old. Govern- | 


ment by clubs and firing squads, 
by artificial famine, mass imprison- 
ment and mass deportation, is not 
merely inhumane (nobody cares 
much about that nowadays); it is 
demonstrably inefhcient—-and -in an 
age of advanced technology, ineffi- 
ciency is the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. A really efficient totalitarian 
state would be one in which the 
all-powerful executive of political 
bosses and their army’ of managers 
control a population of slaves, who 
do not ‘have to be coerced, because 
they. love their servitude. To make 
them love it is the task assigned, 
in present-day totalitarian states, 


to ministries of propaganda, news-~ 


paper editors and schoolteachers. 
But their methods are still crude 
and unscientific. The’ old Jesuits’ 
boast that, if they were given the 
schooling of the child, they could 
answer for the man’s religious 


opinions, was a product of wishful 


thinking. And the modern -peda- 
gogue is probably rather less effi- 
cient at conditioning his pupils’ 
reflexes than were the reverend 
fathers who educated Voltaire. The 
greatest triumphs of propaganda 
have been accomplished, not by 
doing something, but by refraining 
from doing. Great i is truth, but still 
greater, from a practical point of 


view, is silence about tru By 
simply not’ mentioning certain 
subjects, by lowering what Mr. 


Churchill calls an “iron curtain” 
between the masses and such facts 
or arguments as the local’ political 
bosses regard as undesirable, 
totalitarian propagandists have 
influenced opinion much more effec- 
tively than they could have done 
by the most eloquent denunciations; 
the most compelling of logical 
rebuttals. But silence is not 


enough. If persecution, liquidation © 


and the other symptoms of social 
friction are to be avoided, the posi- 


tive sides of propaganda ‘must be - 
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made as effective as the negative. 
The most important Manhattan 
‘Projects of the future, will be vast 
government - sponsored . enquiries 
into what the politicians and the 
participating scientists will call 


‘the problem of happiness’’-in - 


other words, the ‘problem of 
making people love their servitude. 
Without economic ‘security, the 
love of servitude cannot possibly 
come into existence; for the sake 
of brevity, I assume that the 
all-powerful executive and its 
managers will succeed in solving 
the problem of permanent security. 
But security tends very quickly to 
be taken for granted. Its achieve- 
ment is merely a superficial, ex- 
ternal revolution. The love of 
servitude cannot be established 
except as the result of a deep, 
personal revolution in human minds 
and bodies. -To bring. about that 
revolution we require’ among 


others, the following discoveries. 


and inventions. First, a greatly 
‘improved technique of: suggestion 
—through infant conditioning and, 
‘later, with the aid.of drugs, such 
as scopolamine. Second, a fully 
developed science of human dif- 
ferences, enabling government 
managers to assign any given indi- 
vidual to his or her proper place in 
the social and economic hierarchy. 
(Round pegs in square holes tend 
to-have dangerous thoughts about 
the social: system and to infect 
others with their discontents). 
Third (since reality, however uto- 


pian, is something from which , 


people feel the need of taking 
pretty frequent holidays), a substi- 
tute for alcohol and the. other 
narcotics, something at once less 
harmful and more pleasure-giving 
than gin or heroin. And fourth (but 
this would be a long-term project. 


which it would take generations of ` 


totalitarian control ‘to. bring’ to a 
successful conclusion) a foolproof 
system of eugenics, designed to 
‘standardize the human product and 
so to facilitate the task of the 


managers. In Brave New World 
this standardization’ of the human 
product has been pushed to- fan- 
tastic, though not perhaps impos- 
sible’ extremes. Technically and 
ideologically, we- are still a long 
way from bottled babies and ‘Boka- 
novsky groups of semi-morons. 
But by a.F. 600, who knows what 
may not be happening? Meanwhile 
the other characteristic features of 
that happier and more stable world 
——the equivalents of soma and hyp- 
nopedia and the scientific caste 
system—are' probably not more 
than three or four generations 
away. Nor does the sexual promis- 
cuity of Brave New World seem 
so very distant. There are already 
certain American cities in which the 
number of divorces is equal to the 
number of marriages. In a few 
years, no doubt, marriage licenses 
will be sold like dog licenses, good 


` fon a period of twelve months, with ` 


no law against changing dogs or 
keeping more than one animal at 
a time. As political and economic 
freedom diminishes, sexual freedom 
tends compensatingly -to increase. 
And the dictator (unless he needs 
cannon fodder and families with 
which’ to colonize empty or con- 
quered territories) will do well to 
encourage that freedom. In con- 
junction ‚with the freedom to day- 


. dream under the influence of dope 
' and movies and the radio, it will 


help to reconcile his subjects to the 
servitude which is their fate. 

All things considered it looks as. 
though Utopia were far closer ‘to 
us than anyone, only fifteen years . 
ago, could have imagined. Then, 
I projected it six hundred years 


‘into the future. ‘To-day it seems 


quite possible that the horror may 
be upon us within a single century. 
That is, if we refrain from blowing 
ourselves .to smithereens in the 


interval. Indeed, unless we choose ` 


to decentralize and to use applied 
science, not as the end to which 
human beings are to be made the 
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means, but as the means to produ- 
cing a race of free individuals, we 
have only two alternatives to 
choose from: either a number of 
national, militarized totalitarian- 
isms, having as their root the 


terror of the atomic bomb and as’ 


their consequence the destruction 
of civilization (or, if the warfare is 
limited, the perpetuation of mili- 


In France 
MONTGOMERY - BELGION 
“France is poverty-stricken, 


tired, and biologically enfeebled.”’ 
The statement occurs in the course 
of an article in the June number of 
a French monthly review. To 
English people who have been to 
France this year it may seem 
unduly sombre, not to sav fanciful. 
Tourists were readmitted from 
r June. I was there earlier. I 
arrived in Paris immediately after 
the heaviest snowfall for about 
seventy years. But only a couple of 
weeks later spring had come, and 
on a sunny afternoon, in balmy 
golden air, at a crossing of some 
wide central thoroughfare, when 
the policeman on -point duty 
brought down his white baton and 
the serried multitude of cars 
surged forward in unison, as if 
impelled by a single mechanism, I 
thought how easy it would-be to 
suppose that the threads of civil, 


` peaceful life which snapped in 1939: 


had already been retied and that 
France was once again le pays ot 
Von est bien. Many an English 
visitor this summer must have had 
a similar impression. In the 
Champs-Elysées, along the Grands 
Boulevards, outside St. Germain 
des Prés, the café tables, under the 
broad awnings, were packed. The 
windows of some adjacent shops 
made a‘ brave display. In the Rue 
de la Paix the big dressmakers 
were holding spring parades. The 
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tarism); or else one supra-national 
totalitarianism, called into exis- 
tence by the social chaos resulting 
from rapid technological progress 
in general and the atomic revolu- 
tion in particular, and developing, 
under the need.. for efficiency and 
stability, into the welfare-tvranny 
of Utopia. You pays your monev 
and you takes vour choice. 


theatres and cinemas all advertised 
entertainment. For the visitor 
meals in restaurants or hotels, and 
in French homes, were in’ the 
national tradition. No rat-traps had 
been despoiled of their bait to pro- 
vide cheese. No salad was without 
oll. The wine was abundant, and 
there was coffee and brandy. The 
bill was delivered on a tiny, scrap 
of paper, but it was lower than in 
the West End. At parties, through 
the haze of expensive tobacco 
smoke and the fumes of cocktails, 
the women’s dresses had an art- 
fully stmple elegance and a striking 
boldness of design. 

Surely we in England, to whom 
France is a lovely woman, an 
exotic mistress, may go on wor- 
shipping her? She is as well made 
up, as perfectly turned out, as rich 
in allure, as she was six years ago. 
Not a wrinkle‘and not a grey hair 
mar her noble head. How talk of 
poverty, of fatigue, of feebleness, 
as ills to which she might be 
prone? To these questions the first 
answer is of course that France is 
not a woman. The other: day a 
French journalist took severely to 
task that Continental favourite, 
Mr. Charles ‘Morgan. who had, I 
am afraid, indulged himself in 
sentimental rhapsodies on the sub- 
ject of la belle France and had said 
that he could no more analyse kis 
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feelings for her than he could his 
feelings for .his beloved. 

That is only a first answer. 
France is not an exotic mistress. 
There is a further one. The most 
imperative fact about the French 
to-day is that they are underfed. 
They have been underfed for years. 
They have been underfed especially 
since the liberation. ‘‘The rate of 
infection from tuberculosis in 
France and Belgium has almost 
doubled since their day of libera- 
tion.” The words are those of Dr. 
H.. E. Kirshner, of the American 


Save the Children Federation. They | 


were spoken nearly a year ago.* 
The trouble they refer to has not 
been overcome: it is undernourish- 
ment, The diet of the majority of 
French urban dwellers is a diet of 
1,500 calories a head a day, and 
2,200 calories is, we are told, the 
daily average needed to maintain 
health and strength. They cannot 
obtain. more because they cannot 
afford more. It is only the better 
off among the French who feed as 
the English visitor feeds while he 
is in France. With the shortage of 
food, there is a like shortage of 
clothing and fuel. Rents alone of 
living expenses remain low, but 
that does not help the demobilized 
family man who has had no home 
waiting ready for him. The housing 
shortage is as acute as any. © 

Of course it iS not new for vast 
numbers to have less than -enough 
to eat. According to Sir John Boyd 
Orr, in 1938 about half the popu- 


lation of this kingdom and about- 


half the population of the United 
States were undernourished, and 
the undernourishment’ was mainly 
due to lack of money wherewith to 
buy sufficient nourishing food. In 
1938, however, food in France was 
both abundant and cheap. Not 
since the end of the Franco- 
Prussian war in 1871 had there 
been such privation as there is 
now. 


* The Times, 20 October 1945. 


It might have been expected to 
give rise to disturbances. In Crot- 
chet Castle the Rev. Dr. Folliott 
remarks: 

Putting the crew on short allowance, 
and doubling the rations of the officers, 
is the sure way to make a mutiny on 
board a ship in distress. 

The ship of France is still in dis- 
tress.’ While the crew has been put 
on short allowance, the rations of 
the officers (i.e. of the well-to-do) 


“have been doubled. Yet there is no 


mutiny. At least there is no open 
mutiny, The reason is, as the state- 
ment indicates which I began by 
quoting, that the French are not 
only poverty-stricken to-day; thev 
are also tired. After the German 
conquest, the German occupation, 
the wild doings of the Resistance, 
and the ‘Allied liberation, they are 
discouraged. They are apathetic 
and listless. 

If, however, the privation which 
the French are suffering does not 
give rise to disturbances; there are 
two things to be said about it. One 
is that: it affords eleemosynary , 
opportunities. In the country dis- 
tricts, where there is food enough, 
children club together to send food 
parcels to hungry urban families. 
War-damaged towns are adopted 
by towns which have remained in- 
tact. The other thing to say is that 
if the privation thus serves, on at 
least a small scale, the cause of 
virtue, it is also largely due to a 
lapse in morals. The French black 
market has become notorious. 
Even schoolboys join in it. That is 
no. reason for using the term 
‘“‘black market” too loosely. There 
are in France not two markets, a 
rationed market and a black mar- 
ket, but three. The third market is 
the free market. We in England 
have three markets also. But here 


‘thev interact without doing, com- 


paratively speaking, any harm. 
Here the full rations are available 
and they are sufficient. If a house- 
wife likes to pay <1 or’ more for a 
chicken in order to eke out the 
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already sufficient rations, that 1s 
her business. Nobody will thereby 
go hungry. In France, however, 
the free market operates as well as 
the black market to the detriment 
of the rationed market. Take wine. 
The wine ration is 34 pints a head 
a month. Yet wine on the free 
market is plentiful. There would be 
more if so much had not been ear- 
marked for export. But wine on 
the free market sells at prices 
which only the ‘affluent can pay. 


This -summer meat was available - 


in butchers’ shops at the controlled 
price. This was only because the 
Government had allowed butchers 
to sell a portion of ‘their supplies 
on the free market—at uncontrolled 
prices. In short, our rule in 
England is: Make sure of the 
rations, and the profits’ will “take 
care of themselves. The. rule in 
France is: Make sure of the 
profits, and let the rations take 
their chance. I compare France with 
England here not owing to any 
consciousness of English moral 
superiority, It simply happens that 
on this point English practice 
reflects a moral norm. 

For the French to put profits 
first, rations second, may be 


thought not very immoral. In prin-. 


ciple, however, it is as immoral 
as the black market itself, For the 


black market is simply the free 


market in goods which it is illegal 
to sell freely. Whether an uncon- 
trolled price is licit or illicit,.it is 
equally beyond’ the poor man’s 
purse. In one case the law is res- 
pected, in the other it is~broken. 
But both are cases of injustice. In 
a country ‘with high standards of 
civic morality the injustice would 
not be tolerated. It is an injustice 
the more widespread in France 
that the French poor are ever more 
numerous. The wealth of the 
country in terms of cloth, linen, 
cattle for example, has | been 
depleted. 

If, then, the most imperative 
fact to be noticed about post-war 
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© France 
' nation 


_ mistaken. 


is that the mass of the 
is underfed, and short of 
clothing, fuel, ‘and housing, it 
should also be noticed that the 
state of affairs is made worse than 
it need be by moral laxity. Of this 
it is far from being the only symp- 
tom. Many Americans are con- 
vinced that every Frenchman has 
his price. Who than they should be 
greater experts in corruptibility ? 
Yet many Americans likewise 
imagine that every Frenchwoman 
is open to being persuaded to go to 
bed with them, and there they are 
The American judge- 
ment is not therefore infallible. 
Sensational disclosures of neglect, 
carelessness, forgery, and black- 
mail, on the part of officials, have 

been frequent in the Franch daily 
newspapers. They are scandals 
allotted a space disproportionate to 
their importance in the national 
life. In a country with so many 


Officials,’ no dishonest few can be 


taken offhand as typical. It, is true 
that they are only the dishonest 
few who have been caught. Never- 
theless, far more evidence would 
be necessary before French official- 
dom as a whole could be con- 
demned. That the scandals should 
be played up by the popular press 
is in itself a sign that conscience 
is not dead, and no accusation that 


_ there has been a lapse in moral 


standards among the nation may 
rely on them alone. 

Unfortunately, other symptoms 
are obvious. The French to-day 


‘seem particularly apt to betray 


what they themselves so well call 
mauvaise fot. This is not bad faith, 
because there is no intention of 
deceiving others. The French on 
these occasions are themselves 
their own first. dupes. When a 
Communist newspaper alleges that 
the Germans are better fed than 
the French, it would not dissemi- 
nate the outrageous lie unless the 
lie was one which its staff had first 
swallowed. When on the French 
cinema screen propaganda for 


ws 


republican Spain shows Spanish 
refugees flocking into France in 
1936 and being received at. the 
frontier with gifts of bread, the 
propagandists themselves have for- 
gotten the horrors of the French 
camps in which those same 
refugees were collected. When a 
film about the Resistance depicts 
the German villain posing as a 
neutral doctor, the better to sur- 
prise Resistance secrets, the pro- 
ducer has been oblivious to the 
implications of his having made the 
Red Cross flag cloak Resistance 
activities in a nursing home. When, 
in a French book, it is declared 
that the [Rhinelanders after the war 
of 1914-1918 wanted to be French, 
the author cannot have read The 
Revolver Republic (1930) in which 
Mr. G. E. R. Gedye describes atro- 
cities which he saw perpetrated 
by hooligans whom the French 
brought to the Rhineland, the 
Palatinate, and the Ruhr out of 
the underworld in order that they 
might play the part of separatists. 

For that matter, successive 
French provisional governments 
since the liberation have been 
united in demanding the consent of 
the victorious Powers to a French 
annexation of the Rhineland and 
the Palatinate. At the same time, 
the French army of occupation in 
Germany is reported* to have 
removed from its area most of the 
fruit and wine, the dairy cattle and 
draught horses, one of the two 
pairs of rails of the Freiburg- 
Milheim-Offenburg railway, and 
generally to be treating German 
civilians as members of a lower 
species. Perhaps that is the sign of 
a deficient moral sense; perhaps it 
is -Just rancorous stupidity. 

There have long been too many 
regulations and_ individualism has 
long been too deeply ingrained for 
French .people not to be law- 
breakers, if only in a small way. 
It is enough for a ‘notice to be 


* The : New Statesman 
to Augusr 1946. 
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exhibited in a railway carriage 
corridor: ‘‘No .standing; no 
smoking’; and passengers will at 
once stand in the corridor and light 
a cigarette. Yet when the British 
Government decided with gold and 
men to organize the French Resis- 
tance, the defeat of Germany may 
have been hastened; unquestion- 
ably, the moral fibre of the French 
was simultaneously weakened. In 
the Resistance the distinction be-- 
tween meum and tuum became 
blurred and the temptation to .pur- 
sue self-advantage “was strong. If 
the Resistance needed funds, it 
rifled a bank or a post office. The 
opportunity of a rake-off was too 
good to be missed. If, as Bernard 
Shaw has declared, poverty is a 
crime, how easy it then was to 
wipe the crime out! The Resistance 
method was more effectual than 
any Beveridge Plan. No wonder 
certain people wished to continue 
applying it once there were no 
more Germans to.resist! 

In September 1944 the American 
forces and a French column -under 
General Leclerc’ entered Paris. 
Their arrival had been anticipated 
by a rising of the (Resistance inside 
the capital. It afforded the occasion 
to some of seizing certain comman- 
ding stations in advance of the 


arrival of General de Gaulle. But 


the crowd was too thick; every- 
body could not be served. Fortu- 
nately, the hue and cry after 
so-called ‘‘collaborators’’ soon pro- 
vided another racket. Whether or 
not a man was a collaborator 
depended, not on himself, but on 
the extent of his wealth and the 
avidity of his enemies. For 
instance, it was decreed that no 
newspaper . which had appeared 
the German occupation 
should survive. Some French news- 
papers, however, simply underwent 
a change of .name, whereas of 
others the owners were hustled 
behind bars and newcomers seized ° 


their plants, delighted to discover 


that starting a big daily could be 
25 
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done so cheap. Hardly a French 
industrialist had avoided working 
for the Germans. But only a hand- 
ful were arrested and accused of 
collaboration. To the. honour of 
French examining magistrates, it 
seems that not one was put on trial 
if the case against him could be 
quashed. That might depend on his 
not owning a grand house or a 
flourishing business. A leading 
Paris publisher languishes in prison 
without trial. He is being told that 
if he insists on retaining his pub- 
lishing concern matters will go 
hard with him;-let him relinquish 
it and he will get off lightly. Some 
spites have found the processes of 
the law too dilatory. Another pub- 
lisher was waylaid in Paris one 


evening and murdered. At Toulouse, 


the head of the broadcasting station 
was bumped off. In_neither case 
was there a police investigation. 

‘Liberation’ is a relative term. 
It has not applied to the autono- 
mists of Brittany and Alsace, who 
are now in prison or in concentra- 
tion camps. Relative also is the 
term ‘“‘freedom of the press.” As 
the Resistance found it expedient 
to conduct clandestine publishing, 
so now an anti-liberation literature 
is being produced in secret. 

Of course the fall in moral stan- 
dards reflected by such things and 
by acquiescence in some of them 
needs to be viewed in the context 
of the general moral regress that 
has occurred throughout Europe 
and the American hemisphere 
between 1939 and the present day. 
It should be viewed also in histori- 
cal perspective. Here in England 
the Vichy régime has been fantas- 
tically misrepresented. Because the 
mere existence of a French govern- 
ment on French soil after the 
German conquest of France could 
only be an asset to Germany, no 
invention, no lie, has been too 
ludicrous to be propagated about 
it. In reality, Marshal Pétain hoped 
that the French nation might make 
the very bitterness and humilia- 
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tion of defeat an incentive to ‘build- 
ing up a new France in a spirit of 
unity. His plans for the restoration 
of the old French provinces and for 
granting these provinces a con- - 
siderable local autonomy, his inten- 
tions of substituting for the legisla- 
ture and the trade unions a form of 
guild socialism and of making the 
family the social unit were plans 
and intentions full of promise. 
Their value cannot be denied 
because they have never been car- 
ried out. From the outset both 
plans and intentions were suspect 
to the. Germans and to the French 
themselves. They were accordingly 
thwarted from two.sides. The fatal 
flaw of the Vichy régime is that 
from the outset it served as a tool. 
The belated social justice won by 
the working class as a result of the 
return to office in the election of 
1936 of the Popular Front had 
excited among a large number of 
employers the most virulent oppo- . 
sition. The suicide of Parliament in 
July 1940 offered them anopportunity 
of regaining what they insisted cn re- 
garding as lost ground. This oppor- 
tunity they seized. Thus from the 
outset Vichy forfeited the support 
of the workers. In addition, Vichy 
recruited many of its minor officials 
among the amateurish and incom- 
petent. Retired lieutenant-colonels 
soon discovered the civil service to 
be outside their range, but instead 
of decently resigning they dug 
themselves in as in a last ditch and 
strangled the routine business of 
the nation in the unruly coils of. 
a red tape of their own making. 
With the rise of the Resistance 
the difficulties of Vichy, needless to 
say, multiplied enormously. In an 
anxiety to spare the neutral house- 
hold the reprisals to which the 
stab-in-the-back tactics of the Resis- 
tance inevitably led the Germans to 
resort, Vichy set up the so-called 
militia. Perhaps there was no alter- 
native, but this body was mainly 
recruited from toughs whose obse- 
quious attitude to “the invader and 
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sadistic behaviour to their victims 
must long render: Vichy unpopular. 

By the time the members of the 
Vichy Government were carried off 
by the retreating Germans—so that 
this régime was never. overturned; 
it simply disappeared—-French life 
was on the verge of chaos. More- 
over, the Germans were not driven. 
cut of the country without a lot of 
material damage being done by 
both ‘sides. The politicians with 
whom de Gaulle was already com- 
mitted’ in Algiers were, for the 
most part, men who had been in 
charge of affairs before the war. 
They can scarcely be said to have 
won gubernatorial fame. If the 
failures. of the successive provi- 
sional governments that have 
reigned -since Paris was freed of 
the invader have to be viewed 
against the background of Vichy’s 
failure and of the French disaster 
of 1940, Vichy’s record must be 
viewed in turn against the back- 
ground of the twenty years pre- 
ceding 1939, twenty years of what 
some Frenchmen have not hesi- 
tated to call decadence. That deca- 
dence in turn has its roots‘in events 
which occurred before 1914. 

De Gaulle found himself at the 
mercy of an atrophied parliamen- 
tary system. The politicians im- 
posed on the country a mode of 
electing members of the Assembly 


designed to make it impossible that . 


any one party should obtain a clear 
majority. As before the war, the 
government was dependent on a 
coalition, and policy could only be 
the result of a constantly renewed 
compromise. Any one party of the 
coalition yielded anything to one of 
the other parties only at the price 
of a substantial return. The result 
has been 'to deprive the so-called 
executive of any real executive 
power. That power is in the hands 
of the anonymous party commit- 
tees, which direct affairs from 
behind the scenes. 

Although called ‘‘democracy,”’ 
this disgusted De Gaulle, and he 


went. He had had time to show that 
his political horizon was somewhat 
restricted. A large army seemed to 
him more important ‘than an econo- 
mic revival, and the problem. of 
seeing ‘that the people were fed was 


‘apparently beneath him. With his 


retirement 60 milliard francs were 
at once lopped off the army 
estimates. ' 

Even so there has been as yet no 
attempt at a balanced budget. 
Foreign trade is very one-sided. In 
1945 “exports were only one-fifth . 
the value of imports. For the first 
half of 1946 the advérse trade 
balance was 151 million: It has 
been estimated at £265 million for 


the year. M. Jean Monnet, who, 
with M. Blum,,. negotiated the 
American credit thìs year, has 


drawn up a plan for the recovery 
of French industrial production. 
He considers it essential that by 
1950 French production generally 
should be half as much again as in 
1938. But industrial equipment is 
obsolete. In order to bring plant up 
to date a sum of $6,150 million is 
estimated by M. Monnet to be 
needed. Of this $2,200 million can- 
not be found in France. He had 
hoped that the American credit 
would be of this amount. Actually, 
it is only $650 million, Inside the. 
country, meanwhile, inflation gal- 
lops. An article that could be 
bought for 43 francs in March cost ° 
73 francs in June. The price of 
wheat was raised in June from 
6,760 francs to 11,220 francs a ton. 
Private enterprise is taxed to the 
tune of 84 per cent., and last 
spring there was a special levy on 
all increases of private capital 
between 1940 and 1946. Some 
French business men felt that what 
was thus taken from them would 
vanish down the drain of limitless 
government expenditure. 

The factory workers, on their 
side, live in hopes ‘of the early 
advent of Communism. There are 
two federations of trade unions in 
France, the Roman Catholic and 
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the secular.. The latter 
whelmingly outnumbers the former, 
and it is almost solidly communist. 
In 1938 M. Daladier outlawed the 
Communist deputies. At Algiers 
‘and in the Resistance Communism 
more than recovered from that set- 
back, and to-day it is in full pros- 
perity. Every large provincial town 
and every arrondissement of Paris 
has’ its Franco-Russian bookshop 
and centre of propaganda and its 
Franco-Russian Association. It 
was the hostility which Vichy 
excited in the breast of the factory 
worker that drove him into the 
arms of Communism. But Commu- 
nism has recently achieved a more 
surprising conquest. It has won 
recruits in the grandes écoles. Even 
among a surprising number of 
university students who profess 
‘Christianity there is’ a conviction 
that France can only be saved by 
revolution, and that the only poli- 
tical party with a constructive pro- 
gramme is the Communist party. 
At the side of the Communist 
giant the ‘Roman Church in- France 
cuts only a modest figure. Anti- 
clericalism is now dead,” not 
because the Church has returned to 
favour, but because the Church is 
so plainly in retreat as to make 
anti-clericalism superfluous.. In the 
spring the French cardinals pro- 
tested against the refusal of the 
- Government to grant subsidies to 
Roman Catholic schools. The 
parent who sends his child to a 
¿clerical school has to pay twice for 
that child’s education. In taxation 
he supports the State school, and 
by fees the other. The protest was 
without effect, and the cardinals 
were declared to have been injudi- 
cious in making it. The higher 
clergy is, in fact, 
account of its equivocal attitude to 
Vichy while Vichy was in power. 
There is also the religious question 
in Alsace. When Alsace was 
recovered by France in 1918, the 
French Government revived in the 
province the terms of Napoleon’s 
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suspect on’ 


concordat which had been in force 
at the time of the German annexa- 
tion. Repeatedly between the two 
wars the Socialist Radicals, while 
in power, tried to repeal the 
arrangement, Their attempts were 
met, in Strasbourg and other Alsa- 
tion towns, with a storm of opposi- 


.tion. The attempts were abandoned. 


To-day the secularization of elemen- 
tary schooling in Alsace has been 
enacted without a single protest 
from the representatives ‘of Alsace 
in the Assembly. = 

The Gallican Church, I need 
hardly say, ,does not take such 
blows lying down. That was shown 
clearly enough. in the results of 
the general election in June. The 
Mouvement républicain populaire 
(M.R.P.), which mav be described 
as a new Catholic party. committed 
to social reforms that will benefit 
workers and poor, obtained more 
seats in the Assembly than any 


-other single party. Its success is 


attributed largely to the advice 
which the faithful received from the 


pulpit. 
The measures carried out by the 
previous Assembly . nevertheless 


stand, and ultimately_it may be the 
Communists whom those measures 
will favour most. As here in 
England, nationalization is -the 
rage. The four leading deposit 
banks, the electricity and gas ser- 
vices, a number of insurance com- 
panies, and the coal mines àll 
passed into the hands of the State. 
Significantly also, property was 
redefined as “f the inviolable right 
to use, to enjoy, and to dispose of 
belongings guaranteed to each by 
law, belongings of which nobody 
can be deprived except for the sake 
of the public interest.” The new 
definition means that in France the 
title to property is now secured 
solely by means of a particular 
enactment which, like any other, 
is open to being altered at the 
legislative will. From being abso- 
lute, the right to property has 
become relative. B 
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To sum up: no French provi- 
sional ‘government so far has 
succeeded in relieving the mass of 
the people from the privations to 
„which the course of the war con- 
demned them. There has been in 
France a lapse of moral standards, 
and lawlessness is on the increase, 
There is apathy and listlessness. 
The Roman Church, the custodian 
of Christian values, is on the defen- 
sive, and the initiative seems to be 
all in the hands of Communism. 
That is the set-up in the light of 
which we in England, I suggest, 
should view the French annexation 
of the island of Elba and of certain 
frontier regions of Piedmont and 
the French demand to annex the 
Rhineland and the Palatinate. 

At this point the personification 
of post-war France ās a lovely 
woman, aS an exotic mistress, 
surely becomes inappropriate. That 
does not mean that the French 
have in, any way ceased to be a 
nation of value to. themselves and 
to mankind. France may be 
*‘poverty-stricken, tired, and biolo- 


The Dark Passiiges 


gically enfeebled.’’ Certain deep- 
rooted ‘virtues nevertheless survive, 
and are in evidence on all sides for 
visitors to “notice. Those virtues 
include: industry, thrift, patience, 
cheerfulness, a strongly developed 
capacity for self-help and for- 


mutual help; and a serene realism. 


It is those virtues which will deter- 
mine whether or not the’, poverty, 
the fatigue, will be overcome and 
the biological weakness nullified. 
On the night of 8 August I heard 
the French Minister of Food broad- 
cast an appeal to farmers. The 
harvest, he said, had been very 
good.’ Let the farmers deliver 
their wheat quickly. For to-day, in 


‘the matter of bread, France had 


to rely on herself and on Algeria 
alone. I believe that never except 


during the blockade has France 


been self-dependent- for bread 
before. I suggest that this self- 
dependence may turn out to be a 
blessing. I suggest that in-this self- 
dependence the friends of France 
may' see’ a good. augury for the 
future of the. French people. R 


A STUDY IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF EVIL IN TWENTIETH- 


CENTURY LITERATURE . 
CHRISTOPHER JACKSON 


The war has extended a privi- 
lege previously reserved for the 
few: a tragic awareness of man’s 
endless implication in evil, and his 
eternal guilt. It has made that 
knowledge inescapable, not only in 
thought but in. life, by providing 
men with a symbolic décor of ruin 
where that awareness is fused with 
life in life’s daily prose and where 
the nightmare and darkness of 
living are experienced at noon. But 
the war has not altered or revolu- 
tionised the human imagination in 
any way ; what it has done is ‘to 


provide, as it were, the final 
dénouement for a play of thought 
and feeling, a tragic drama, whose 
first act began with certain nine- 
teenth century figures—such as 
Dostoevski and Kierkegaard, Mel- 
ville- and Newman; and whose 
fourth consisted of those dark fore- 
bodings of disaster prophesied by 
the Cassandra voices of the 
thirties. The dénouement of the 
fifth act made thé play’s. meaning 
clear to the spectator; the clues of 
the’ earlier acts fell into their right 
places: and the audience, as a 
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whole, 
it. > 
This knowledge, this apprehen- 
sion of the meaning, is of course 
not new. It has always existed; its 
meaning has remained obstinately 
hidden, always ambiguous; but the 
facts which’ make the knowledge, 
convincing the nerves, are undis- 
puted. The knowledge in the fullest 
sense of the word, Pie. when the 
facts’ and the meaning are estab- 
lished, is properly a religious 
knowledge ; it is also a tragic one. 
Because of this, it is a knowledge 
that in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries was. largely lost 
(largely, but not entirely; there is 
still a clear tradition of writers 
who maintained that tragic insight) 
and is only now in the twentieth 


was enabled to understand 


century being recovered. Painfully. 


and fragmentarily recovered; its 
seamless robe long since torn. 
Hence the literature of this know- 
ledge, being essentially a literature 
of the rediscovery of evil, presents 
most often an incomplete picture; 
a picture of evil without the know- 
ledge of grace, of sin without 
redemption. Even the modern 
literature of grace is tormented: 


Eliot in the Four Quartets, Nico- ` 


demus in Midnight Hour, and 
Kafka in The Castle all “go by a 
way wherein there is no ecstasy.” 
Each of these writers has known 
moments of grace; each has known 
“the leap of faith, ? “the moment 
of daring that an age of prudence 
can never retract”; but the pre- 
dominant impression their work 
leaves upon the reader is one of 
agony and pain: the anguish of an 
acceptance of darkness as a neces- 
sary purgatorial discipline. 

It is easier to apprehend this 
knowledge than to declare it; 
easier to feel the thing than com- 
municate the sense of it to others. 
It is the knowledge man gains as 
he passes from - innocence to ex- 
perience, from ‘‘the Chamber of 
Maiden Thought’’ to’ the dark 
passages of evil where ‘‘there is 
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Heartbreak and. Misery”; it-is a 


-knowledge of evil and a knowledge 


also—and simultaneously—of neces- 
sity. Yet if it were that only, it 
might be endurable; it is more. 
For it is not a knowledge extrinsic 
to the knower; it is the acknow- 
ledgment of an evil in which one 
is intimately involved. As a child 
I used to dream that I had 
been arrested and condemned for 
murder; but I did not know whom 
I had murdered or even whether I 
was guilty: the sense, but not the 
knowledge, of guilt was with me. 
This dream is symbolic of the 
situation of man: he lives by 
murder—though whose murder he 
does not know-—because he must 
if he is to live at all; but only to 
find that he is condemned by 
an anguish ` of guilt there is no 
escaping. ‘‘Qu’on s'imagine un 
nombre d’hommes dans les chaines, 
et tous condamnés à- la mort, dont 
les uns étant chaque jour egorges 
a la vue des autres, ceux qui 
restent voient leur propre condition 
dans celle de leurs semblables, et, 
se regardant les uns et les autres 
avec douleur et sans espérance, 
attendent a leur tour. C’est image 
de la condition des hommes.’’ To- 
day, Pascal’s image of the condi- 
tion of man is no longer metaphor; 
and Sartre in Huis Clos is tran- 
scribing fact: ‘‘L’Enfer,.c’est les 
autres.” Facts?—of contemporary 
life: 

Un auménier français, me raconte, 
avec un naturel effrayant, des scènes 
dantesques. Prisonnier de guerre à 
Frautman, en Haute-Silésie, il a vu un 
camp de jeunes filles juives. Leurs 
géélieres, des hitlériennes de 20 A 25 
ans, les maltraitaient avec une 
sauvagerie dont le détail n’est que trop 
connu. . Lorsque l'armée rouge fut 
proche, les jeunes gardiennes voulurent 
s’enfuir. Traquées comme des rats pris 
au piège, les hitlériennes jetérent leurs 
uniformes et se mirent en civil, pour 
tenter d’@échapper au châtiment. Mais 
leurs victimes à leur tour furent sans 
pitié. La haine avait enfanté la haine. 

La haine avait enfanté la haine. Au 
souvenir du martyre enduré, de leurs 
compagnes assassinées, la réaction de 
ces malheureuses fut terrible. A toutes 
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les filles S.S. qu'elles purent 
reconnaître et rattraper elles creverent 
les yeux. Et c’est un troupeau 


d’aveugles que les autorités soviétiques 
emmenèrent en captivité! (Stefan 
Priacel: Lettres Françaises. 25 January, 


1946.) 

Men learn not only that life 1S 
cruel but that men are cruel. They 
learn that there are no corridors ‘of 
evil down which a man will not 
consent to be led; that in evil there 
is no drawing back from final 
catastrophe. Shakespearean no less 
than Sophoclean tragedy agree in 
this: Lear and Oedipus image here 
the same reality. The knowledge of 
it cannot remain extrinsic to the 
knower. It is essentially a judg- 
ment on human action, in which 
the knower as a human being is 
inescapably implicated; it is there- 
fore a knowledge of guilt. 

This is a pain, an anguish of 
knowledge no grace can take away 
for long. The legend of The Grand 
Inquisitor in- The Brothers Kara- 
mazov is a story that we see en- 
acted every day of our lives; and 
there is a voice within us that 
echoes Ivan’s cry to give back the 
return ticket. We do not know why 
a child should suffer; we only 
know that he does and that though 
we are powerless to help, yet we 
are guilty. We know too that the 
cruelty of. man is our cruelty; that 
the „guilt of torture and the guilt 
‘of blinding is our own; in the life 
of the spirit there is no alibi for 
sin. 

A knowledge of the suffering of 
life; a knowledge of the cruelty of 
man; but there is a third and more 
terrible knowledge than these: of 
our own responsibility for action in 
life.- This action is always neces- 
sary and always evil; as necessary 
as iby its tragic nature it is bound 
to be’ disastrous. “We are all 
imprisoned -in the house of our 
. memories. When you have blown 
out a man’s brains, even. an S.S. 
man’s, and when you have learned 
to lie, rob. kill—how do you stop, 
where is the frontier? Many of us 


remain brigands in our minds, 
even when wë dre living normally.” 
(Quoted from an article on Poland, 
Written by Storm Jameson. The 
remark was made to her by a 
Polish civil servant, who had 
fought in the Resistance. The Fort- 
nightly, January, 1946). Man safe- 
guards the possibility of civilized 
order only at the price of his soul. 
The dark fields of night he chooses 
for murder invade -his mind; and 
he lives, like Samson, in darkness. 

This ‘spiritual climate raises in 


- an acute form not a single spiritual 


issue but many. The darkness that 
constitutes the condition of living 
in a world whose fabric is falling 
and whose values have already 
collapsed creates many problems of 


‘spirit that, are also and‘ simulta- 


néously problems of life. The sense 
of guilt and the possibility of faith ; 
the problem of moral responsibility 
and the relation of freedom to 
necessity; despair of life and the 
fear of damnation; the meaning of 
suffering; and the problem of 
action are all distinct questions, 
though interconnected, to which a 
man must find separate answers in 
thought and in life; though they all 
spring immediately from a single 
insight into the hollowness of civi- 
lization and the falsity of human 
relations in society. This insight in 
its turn is born of that sudden 
knowledge of evil, which is the 
sign of a man’s adulthood ; though 
it is experienced not as a gain in 
knowledge but as a loss: as if 
some virtue had gone out of him; 
a loss of spiritual virginity which 
is innocence. Wordsworth has 
described it in his Intimations of 
Immortality; though Keats’s letter 


- is probably the classic description: 


I compare human life to a large 
Mansion of many apartments, two of 
which I can only describe, the doors of 
the rest being as yet shut upon me. 
. The first we step into we call the. Infant 
or Thoughtless Chamber, in which we 
remain as long as we ‘do not think. 
We remain there a long while. and not- 
withstanding the .doors of the second 
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Chamber remain wide open, showing a 
bright appearance, we care not to 
hasten to it; but are at length imper-, 
_ ceptibly impelled by the awakening of 
the thinking principle within us—we no- 
sooner get into the second Chamber, 
which I shall call the Chamber of 
Maiden Thought, than we become 
intoxicated with the light and the 
atmospnere, we see nothing but pleasant 
wohders, ‘and think of delaying there 
for ever in delight. However among the 
effects this breathing is father of is that 
tremendous one of sharpening one’s 
vision into the. heart and nature of 
Man-—of convincing one’s nerves that 
the world is full of Misery and Heart- 
break, Pain, Sickness, and oppression— 
whereby this Chamber of Maiden 
Thought. becomes gradually darkened, 
and at the same time, on all sides of it, 
many doors are set open—but’all dark 
—all leading to dark passages. We see 
not the balance of good and evil. . 
This is the situation that domi- 
nates the modern consciousness, 
compelling it to its reassertion of 
the tragic sense. In the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries writers 
‘could assume the security of their 
civilization and a settled code of 
beliefs: without these assumptions 
the work of, for example, Jane 
Austen cr Trollope could not have 
existed,- since their worlds of per- 
sonal and social relations would 


not have been significant. In the ` 


twentieth century, however, there 
was no longer any guarantee of 
material order or any accepted 
standards of belief; and the func- 
tion of literature became conse- 
quently not the delineation of 
character or the working out of 
plot, as it had largely been in the 
nineteenth century novel, but a 
search for meaning in life. As dark- 
ness descended on the material and 


the spiritual worlds alike, literature © 


was: driven back to those experi- 
ences ‘which give insight into the 
meaning of life, and then to the 
attempt -to express the -experience 
of actual living. These experiences 
were largely insights into evil: 
Proust’s analysis of the nature of 
love led him to see the falsehood 
and the sham. upon which society 
rested; and his monumental A 
la Recherche du Temps Perdu can 
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thus be read as the twentieth cen- 
tury’s indictment of the hollowness 
of civilized life, upon which Eliot’s 
Waste Land and -the novels of* 
Céline afford a commentary. This 
social analysis was in effect an 
analysis both of the nature of life 
and the nature of man; though it 
was left to other ‚writers to work 
out the religious conclusions.of the 


Proustian universe. Of these Kafka 


was perhaps the most significant. 
His work is not without its paral- 
lels in the nineteenth century: 
Melville ‘in Moby Dick faced- 
Kafka’s predicament; only, like 
his contemporary Dostoevski, his 
experience was prophetic and not 
representative; and he used sym- 
bolism in much the same way as 
Kafka was later to do in The Trial 
and in The Castle. These novels are 
extremely important, not so much 
on account of the novelty of their 
intentions—to describe man’s spiri- 
tual situation: that had been done 
before in the novel by Melville and 
by Dostoevski—as on account of their 
achievements: they provided the 
classic vision of life, which, derived . 
from . Kierkegaard, now dominates 
the twentieth century—arbitrary, 

fantastic, unpredictable, absurd; 

the pattern for its perplexity and 
the form for its deep and abiding 
sense of guilt. And not only this: 

Kafka succeeded also. in making. 
the actual experience of daily life 
symbolic of man’s spiritual condi- 
tion; in his work fact and symbol’ 
were perfectly fused. In a sense,. 
all great literature effects ‘this 
fusion; the greatness of Kafka lay 
in his capacity to make the fusion 
convey the effect of discontinuity, 
of anguish, of void. In The Trial 
Kafka described the Pascalian ex- 
perience of doubt that precedes the 
wager, or, as Kafka himself would 
have expressed it, the sense of 
guilt—that ‘“‘before God we are 
always in the. wrong’’—that pre- 
cedes the Kierkegaardian leap in 
the dark; in The Castle his theme 
was the Pascalian sense of dark- 
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ness, of hiddenness, that made him 
cry “Vere tu es Deus abscon- 
ditus’: the ultimate perplexity- in 
the face of life’s mystery ' that 
exists even in the moment of faith. 
This perplexity and doubt was not, 
of course, in any way a new pheno- 


menon, certainly not confined to’ 


Kafka. These qualities indeed 
belonged pre-eminently to Dostoev- 
ski, whose influence up6n the twen- 
tieth century imagination has been 
much greater than Kafka’s. His 
writing was, in the deepest sense 
of the word, prophetic: it is impos- 
sible to read Crime and Punish- 
ment or, for example, a short story 
like The Dream of a Ridiculous 
Man without realizing that the ex- 
perience behind these-stories is of 
the order of Kafka: 
own. In them no less than in The 
Idiot or The Brothers Karamazov 
he lays bare our own predicament: 

the despair of ever finding a mean- 
ing to lite ; the agonized knowledge 
of evil ahd’ pain; the sense of guilt 
that lives side by side with an in- 
capacity for faith—even a deli- 
berate rejection -of it; and the 


desire for a revelation hat remains ` 


hidden. Dostoevski ‘‘contains. mul- 
titudes’’: much he shared with his 
contemporary Kierkegaard; many 
of his preoccupations echo Pascal. 
But for the twentieth century he. is 
the novelist par excellence whose 
dark chaos is its own and who so 
struggled with his knowledge that 
‘even when he lived normally he 
was a brigand in his mind. Not 
only a novelist of the knowledge of 
evil; but of the knowledge also 
that without a submission to’Chris- 
tian faith only suicide was.possible. 
Raskolnikoff was Dostoevski’s 
own’ aptest ‘comment ‘on’ Prince 
Muishkin’s faith. 

It is :this element of Dostoevali 


that Arthur Koestler has isolated 


in his Darkness at Noon. On the 
face of it, the novel isan attempt 
to explain by what steps a political 
commissar, arrested in Russia’ for 
sabotage, is led.at his trial.to make’ 


~ 


iS, in fact, our: 


a public confession of crimes he 
did not commit. The commissar is 
compelled by. the ineluctable dialec- 
tic of his Marxist position to 
compromise so radically with the 
demands of his personal integrity 
that he-is left at the end with 
nothing: an onion whose _peeling 
has left only Void. “Rubashov, the 
political commissar, is Ivan of The 
Brothers Karamazov or Hippolite 
of The Idiot; nature’s Marxist 
living his philosophy in’ present- 
day Russia, In reality Koestler’s 
aim is to reveal the - spiritual 
results of a submission to Marxist 
thought; it is a powerful restate- 
ment of Dostoevski’s insight. 
The strain exacted by an uncom- 
promising , political loyalty , upon 
personal integrity had received 
treatment almost ten years earlier 
in European literature: in La Con- 
dition Humaine by André Malraux. 
There it‘had been a subsidiary, not 
the main, theme and had been 
resolved differently. That it has 
reached the status of a main theme 
in the 1940’s is due in large 
measure to the increased aware- 
ness of the spiritual issues of this 
century, the deepened sense that 
there is beneath the conflicts of 
politics a conflict also of religious 
values: that sooner or dater a 
choices has to. be made. Conse- 
quently, Koestler was not satisfied 
with a destructive analysis of the 
spiritual logic of Marxism; in his 
next book Arrival and Departure, 
he pursued the dialectic not of a 
‘materialism that ultimately denied 
the necessity of. personal integrity 
but’ that of the private conscience 
itself. The plot is as follows: Peter 
Slavek, a socialist . intellectual, 
finds his way early in the war to 
Portugal; there he is: waiting for. 
a boat ‘that will take ‘him to 
England,, where he intends to join 
up. While he is waiting, the years . 
of -resistance. to the Germans .and 
the torture he has undergone at 
their hands ‘have their effect : on 
him; and he has a-nervous break- 
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down in which he suffers the para- 
lysis of hrs legs. A woman psycho- 
logist subjects him to a lengthy 
analysis, the conclusion of which 
is that the motive of his resistance 
to the Germans springs from, a 
sense of guilt that arose in early 
childhood, when he maliciously 


- injured his brother’s eye with a: 


boat-hook, It is a relentless analy- 
sis; convincing, often horrifying, 
almost always moving; and it ful- 
fils its purpose: the psychological 
analysis is seen to be inadequate; 
in the last resort it cannot explain 
the sense of guilt or the sense of 
moral responsibility; it can neither 
replace nor put aside the demands 
of personal integrity. It is an obsti- 
nate faith,’ both protestant and 
humanist; a belief without the 
authority for the belief; belief with- 
out a dogma. It is, in many ways, 
a desperaté faith, a “belief in a 
*God that is not yet born,” a faith 
in a revelation not yet revealed ; 
a precisely because of this it is 


authentic: that despair is a neces- ' 


sary, even a creative despair, +with- 
out waich the faith would be 
neither valuable nor even valid. 
Aware of the collapse of all tradi- 


tional frameworks of metaphysics. 


and theology, Koestler himself is 
unable «to build his faith in the 
private conscience into any scheme 
of Christian thought. 

There is an interesting parallel 
which can be drawn with 
Koestler’s work: the novels of 
Graham Greene. He faces the same 
problems as Koestler though from 
a completely different standpoint, 
and comes to conclusions that are 
curiously parallel to, and comple- 
mentary with, Koestler’s own, The 
Power and the Glory, his best 
novel, is a book whose assumptions 


vare explicitly catholic and whose ° 


categories are, the final ones of 
salvation and damnation. It deals 
with the struggle of a Catholic 
priest in Mexico with a secular 
government determined to root out 
Catholicism from the country. It 
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- tance of the 


is, therefore, the situation of 
Darkness at Noon in reverse; it is 
also, by implication, a statement of 
Peter Slavek’s moral position, seen 
through the eyes of a Catholic. (It 
W ould thus provide Koestler with 


_a theology he lacks). But, in a 


sense, he goes beyond Koestler’s 
Arrival and Departure by facing 
more of the human situation. 
Graham Greene sees that accep- 
necessity of action 
against evil—against the Germans, 
as in Koestler’s book, or against 
the Mexican government, as in 
his own—involves an action and 
a moral responsibility for such 
action that is so overwhelming that 
it will almost certainly entail per- 
sonal moral disaster. The central 
character in The Power and the 
Glory is the symbol of redemption ; 
he is also its vehicle: but he him- 
self as a man is almost certainly 
damned. For he finds that in order 
to fulfil. the conditions of his 
priestly vocation, he is forced to 
place himself in situations in which 
there is no alternative to mortal 
sin. It is essential to realise that 
this is what the book is driving at: 
not that action against evil always 
involves the almost certain risk of 
personal damnation; but that in 
the conditions of the twentieth cen- 
tury it is always bound to. This is 
to raise the discussion to the plane 
where it properly belongs: the 
theological ; for Greene argues 
that. it -is only the possibility of 
grace that makes this situation 
tolerable. | 
Action and the moral responsibi- 
lity for action are the themes that 
the last six years have made both 
more acute and more terrible. 
(Tolstoy’s War and Peace is surely 
the locus classicus for this prob- 


lem). Graham Greene’s book was 


written before the war and as a 
statement of the problem it stands 
unique in English literature, 
though there is much in La ‘Condi- 
tion Humaine that is an implicit 
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treatment of this subject. On the 
whole, however, the vears before 
the war saw two divergent 
schools: detachment from political 
event and . political partisanship. 
The Spanish Civil War was the 
acid test that divided the two 
camps and most writers followed 
Gide into artistic detachment.. But 
the war of 1939, particularly the 
defeat of France and the German 
occupation of practically the whole 
of Europe, radically altered the 
situation. Almost all French 
writers came to accept the idea 
of “une littérature engagée”; a 
literature that took sides. Even to- 
day, after the war, the idea seems 
to be accepted by’ most: French 
writers, though there are signifi- 
cant defections from the previously 
closed ranks. Sartre wrote his play 
Les Mouches to justify a man’s 
right to. commit acts of sabotage 
that condemned a hundred innocent 
men to death as hostages. Simone 
de Beauvoir in her novel Le Sang 
des Autres has done the same; and 
Roger Vaillant’s Drôle de Jeu is 
a novel on the now common French 
theme that moral responsibility is 
inevitable, whether one ‘acts or 
abstains from -action. But the 


present French position is obscure : 


and the work of their best writers 
is still unobtainable. Not everyone 
accepts the thesis of “littérature 
engagée,” however: even in 
France there were notable excep- 
tions in Gide and Mauriac. In 
England, the antithesis of this 
position has been adopted by such 
writers as Huxley, Auden and 
Isherwood, who’ preached a philo- 
sophy of non-attachment that was 
Vedantic in Inspiration. 
case of Auden, the inspiration was 
derived from Kierkegaard.) In his 
biography of Pére Josephe, Grey 
Eminence, Huxley argues that only 
‘mystical contemplation has any 
value; that'political action is doomed 
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to failure: and that the marginal 
activities of the saint alone provide 
hope for a material order irrevo- 
cably lost. This is an extreme posi- 
tion, between which and the thesis 
of “‘engagement’’ English writers 
as-a whole have fallen. Eliot com- 
bined the writing of religious poetry 
with the duties of an air-raid 
warden in London; and succeeded 
in turning his experience of aerial 
bombardment into effective relli-. 
gious symbolism in the Four 
Quartets. On, the whole, however, 
English writers never faced the 
problems of moral responsibility 
for action, since they were.not con- 
fronted with practical choices. We 

must therefore wait for writers 
in the’ Forces to find the 
leisure to write; but above all we 
must look to France. - 

Yet behind the differences in out- 
look on the problems ‘of action 
there is a broad similarity of spiri- 
tual experience; whose climate is 
anguish and despair. Nothing, is 
more remarkable in modern a 
than the pain with which the stig- 
mata not of moral awareness only 
but of grace has been receiv ed; 
and nothing more authentic. It is 
as if the imagination of man were 
destined to dwell in the Inferno for 
a time; to move only gradually 
through a Purgatorio of darkness, 
which must be accepted before it 
can be transcended, and where the 
glimpses of the Paradiso are fitful, 
mere ‘‘hints and guesses,’’ com- 
pared with the despairing know- 
ledge of, present, though imme- 
morial, evil and the anguish of a 
continual, incandescent fire. Not 
for nothing are the Eumenides, in 
Eliot’s play, Family Reunion, the 
“bright angels”; not for nothing 
is the ‘“‘dark dove’’ in Little Gid- 
ding the bringer of death and the 
Holv Spirit: -they are one. “‘For 
the hope and ‘the faith and the love 
are in the waiting.” 


Ga 
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The Last Days of Katherine Mansfield 


ADELE KAFIAN 


Articles on Katherine Mans- 
field which appeared in French 
newspapers showed me that very 
few people know how she spent the 
last part of her life at Fontaine- 
- bleau-Avon, at the Prieuré. 

Fate allowed me to be with her 
-at that time. | 
Although not a woman of letters, 

I have-been haunted by the idea 
that it is the duty of everyone who 
has been brought, if only acciden- 
tally, into close contact with great . 
people who have gone from us for 
ever, to relate all that they know 
to those who love them and are. 

interested in them. 

I: lived. at the Prieuré amongst 
that group of people, sometimes 
considered ‘‘absurd and ridiculous”? 
(un groupe de théosophes absurdes 
_et agités, as it was described in one 
- of the. articles), who did not, how- 
ever, spare their strength in sincere 
search of the truth, unsatisfied. and 
aspiring . . . some, perhaps, to 
the understanding of the objective 
ideal—God; others striving to rid 
themselves of their faults; and yet 
others to achieve harmony i in their, 
moral and physical development. 
There were also those who simply 
lived without troubling about com- 
plex ideologies. To the Prieuré ` 
went those who did not find satis- 
faction in the old ways and means - 
of achievement’ then current in 
Europe. The ordinary human mind 
demands classification, a label— 
people do not like unnamed things; 
that is.why the group was stamped 
‘with the name: ‘‘theosophists. oe 
do not know if such were there, for 
the leader did not consider himself , 
one, and was even angry at hearing 
' the name. - Personally I was a 
`` Catholic and have: remained one, 
but am endeavouring to be a Chris- 
tian not only in name. - 

With Katherine Mansfield I . 
could not converse on high topics 
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—lI. did not then know English a 
all, and in French we used onl} 
very simple language. : What ‚she 
sought at the: Prieuré- I- do no 
know, possibly everything. She 
once said to me: “I like- to se 
how much all the people here work 
and do what they have never don 
in their lives before, and do it quit 
well. When I get better, I shal 
also.work, and shall write a lot 
and I know already_ what I shal 
write.’ 

T had to make a great effort t 
join the group at the Prieuré; 
came from Lithuania as a girl whi 
had just. started, life, full of fait! 
in the great possibilities of huma; 
achievement. My special gifts | in 
cluded drawing, music, : singing 
but most important of all I had ai 
abundance of untried strength. Ai 


_ endless file” of people from all part 


of the world, interested in th 
work done here, went by; a sicl 
English’ woman—an ’ authoress— 
also arrived. When I first looke: 
into het large intelligent eyes, 

was inwardly drawn to her. Maid 


‘were not allowed in this strang 


house—everything had to be don 
by the inmates themselves, and 
was detailed to help the sic! 
woman. I gladly took care of her 
and tried to anticipate what migh 
give pleasure to this Englishwoma: 
who was so modest in her require 
ments. After a short stay she wen 
away; she was so ill that we di 
not think she would come back t 
the place. However, she did return 
seemingly to’ stay. ‘On the leader’ 
instructions, a special balcony wa 
constructed: for’ her in the. cow 
shed; for rest, or, «perhaps, -t 
renew, her . strength through ‘th 
radiation of animal magnetism, o 
perhaps simply .for the health 
smell of fresh manure. 

It was a tiny wooden balcony 
artistically designed, with a sma 


staircase of five or six steps, 
surrounded by’ a balustrade gilded 
in Eastern style.: The floor was 
covered with mattresses and real 
Eastern rugs. Cushions and round 
pouffes, covered with 
tapestry, invited one- to rest and 
gaze at the ceiling, cleverly painted, 
by our talented. artist with all kinds 
of birds, insects and little animals 


hiding among fanciful branches.. 


Among them one could detect cari- 
catures of all the inmates of the 
house. Under the balcony stogd our 
three cows and the mule, Dralfit, 
When my turn came to work for 
a week in the cowshed, I gave 
-spécial care to the little ’ balcony ; : 
I decorated the staircase . with 
leaves and branches, and used to 
sit and wait for Mrs. Murry (we 
used to call Katherine Mansfield by 
her married name). Looking very 
serious, she would walk up the 
stairs slowly, carrying a notebook. 
I began milking the cow and, as 
ordered, used to take her a glass 


of new wilk: I do not know whether’ 


she liked new milk, or whether it 
was repulsive to her, but she drank 
it, saying how amusing it was to 
listen to the sound of the flowing 
milk, and that she could judge by 


the sound whether I was tired,. or. 


‘in what mood I was; she realised 
‘that though I was not accustomed 
to manual labour no easy tasks 
were given to me. Thus a certain 


warmth in our relationship sprung . 


up; it meant a great deal to me as 
I was away from home for the first 
time. 

Then came Christmas. 


Christmas-tree. There were many 
children in the house as some of 
the inmates had .families. . Mrs. 
Murry came down into the drawing- 
rooms, Jooking very attractive in 
a dark purple taffeta dress, embroi- 
dered with tiny flowers; the dress 
was simply cut with shoulder 
straps as young girls wear. Her 
short hair was smoothly combed 
over her high forehead, With great 


coloured. 
' her 


We all 
gathered round a huge illuminated ` 
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interest she watched the children 
receiving presents, and afterwards 
recited some character-scenes in an 
English dialect. I did not under- 
stand the words, but it was interes- 
ting to hear the sharp changes in 
voice, .suggesting peasants 
quarrelling among themselves. The 
whole company, surrounded her; 


‘the children without understanding 


the words, smiled at the expres- 
sions of her face, and the changes 
in -her voice? 

Seeing the authoress starting to 
take leave, I quickly went into her 
room, put some logs on the fire 
that I had started ‘earlier, and lit’ 
the.’ candles on a small bushy 
Christmas-tree which I had dug 
up in our wood and set before the 
fire while all the others were in the 
drawing room. 

This is our little tree, just for the 
two of us, I thought, and nobody 
shall know about. it; without any 
decorations, just candles . but 
how many? One for Mrs. Murry, 
another for myself, and there must 
be a third for the one of, whom, I 
feel, she always thinks, and whose 
letters she awaits with so much 
excitement. Hearing: her footsteps, 
I stood aside. She opened the door 
and cried out in surprise. On seeing 
me she’said: ‘‘Adéle, why three?” 


. I told her my thoughts ; she smiled 


sadly. and sank into the armchair. 
I covered her shoulders with a fluffy 
long scarf in wide blue and white 
stripes: (This -scarf afterwards 
warmed me too). I: moved up a 
footstool, and placing myself near 
her on the floor, embraced her slim 
knees. So we both sat in silence 
looking at our Christmas-tree. One ` 
candle burnt badly, it flickered and 
began to go out—‘‘That’s me,” 


_ she whispered. No, No! I jumped 


up and put the others out first. This 
was her last Christmas-tree. 

I did not know then the super- 
stition about three candles. | 

I opened her bed, placed a hot- 
water bottle in it, and bade her 
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. work every day. Our 
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good-night. She did not like being 
helped to_undress. . 
- Shortly “after Christmas Mrs. 
Murry had news of her husband; 
he was coming to see her, She be- 
came gayer, and it seemed as if 


she was feeling better. She wrote 


some notes and letters and waited, 
impatiently and with excitement, 
for the day arranged. 

I was so glad for her, hoping for 
a miracle of, recovery, for I ‘knew 
that she was suffering from 
advanced tuberculosis. 

.I did not witness her meeting 
with her husband. I was then very 
busy in the kitchen with some 
urgent work and could only from 
time to time run into-Mrs. Murry’s 
room to tidy up, to bring water 
and get a glimpse, if only from 
afar, of her silhouette with the thin 
raised shoulders and dark head. 

She wished her husband to see 
all the peculiarities of our house; 
the theatre, the study-house, built 


and decorated by ourselves, the |. 


vapour-bath excavated in the slope, 
the vegetable garderis, the flower- 
beds. There were many things of 
interest with which she wanted to 
acquaint her husband, and which 
aimed at harmonious’ development. 
Rhythmic exercises were practised, 
based on the regular movements of 
Eastern religious dances- . „They 
were performed to the accompan|- 
ment of low sounds of music, im- 
provised in our presence. We*were 
advised to do exercises for ‘the 
development of criticism, concen- 
tration, discernment, and memory 
whilst’ engaged on hard manual 
watchful 
authoress had become interested in 
everything, and she wanted. to 
share it with her husband, but it 
was too late. : 

In the evening after dinner; 
Katherine Mansfield and her hus- 
band listened to some music in the 
drawing-room, and afterwards, 
going up the stairs into her reom, 
she forgot every caution, and ran 


up quickly as any healthy person | 
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might do, without touching the 
banister. He followed her, and she 
had hardly entered her room wher 
blood spurted from her mouth. "Her 


. husband ran ‘for the doctor whe 


lived in the house, and met me ir 
the corridor as I was taking hot 
water to them. On entering. the 
room I saw the patient sitting. or 
the edge of her bed, covering her 
mouth with her hands; blood was 
oozing through her fingers; I ran 
to her with a towel. Gasping for 
breath she called for her husband, 
and stared at the door with her 
eyes . wide with terror. I ran out 
and met him in the corridor hasten- 
ing along with the doctor. I did not 
return to her room, but threw my- 
self on my bed and wept, and wept. 
For the first time I saw-+death; 
it took away from me the human 
form of the wonderful’ Mrs. Murry, 
who had brought beauty into and 
made easier the hard life of trials 
which I had chosen for myself. 
Mr. Murry came to me after the 
funeral, and told me very kindly 


_that fis wife had written him about 


me, that he knew how attached I 
was to her, and asked me to accept 
and wear her clothes; there was 
also her beautiful Christmas gown. 

I -did not refuse this kindness. As 
I was carrying her clothes to the 
wardrobe along the top red corri- 


‘dor, from which once led’ monks’ 


cells (the house was converted from 
an old monastery), a little red- 
breasted bird flew in.through the 
window, circled over me and fut- 
tered out again. I remembered my 
grandmother’s tales that the souls 


‘of those passed on visit their near 
"ones in the shape of birds, and I 


started to pray for the peace of her 
soul. 

Before leaving Mr: Murrv came 
to say good-bye; opening a small 
box he brought out a ring with a 
cluster of rubies; he said it was 
Mrs. Murry’s most cherished and 
favourite ring; she received it from 
him on ‘their betrothal. He asked 
and insisted that-I take it, as he 
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thought his wife would have liked 
it. However, I felt that I had no 
right to accept this precious thing, 
and suggested that I take it tem- 
porarily until he himself decided 
who should wear it by right. I 
wore this ring on spectal occasions ; 
to me it was, a symbol of her death 
—a dark-red garland. 


But she scattered all over the 
world a garland of bright, beauti- 


ful stories. Her love -knew no 
bounds; she grieved for every lost 
soul. She could not and did" not 
want to measure, or to calculate. 


She did not fade away slowly, but 
her life burned out in a quick 
bright flame. 

The modest gravestone bears no 
cross, but her whole being was 
filled with love, and,: carried away 
by her example, I learned to love 
mankind. 


§ 


On the anniversary of her death, 


‘Mr.: Murry came from England; 


and we went together to the grave, 
to pay her homage, Then I handed , 
over her favourite ring. 


Translated from the Russian by R. Bernstein. 


Last Letter 


MURIEL GRAINGER . 


Now is the time to say how well I know you— 
Now, with no evidence of the sharp senses, 
While you and I are ghosts to one another, 
‘Without the complication of a meeting. 

Letters have been our understudies; phrases 
Peculiarly yours are more familiar 

Than an instinctive gesture or expression. 


Since, then, the curious moment is upon us | 


When contact will distort to blurred reflection, 
And this- strange, naked knowing will have faded, 
Now has my mind set up her spindle maypole, 
And plaited ribbons of small recollections, 
Weaving a shelter from their coloured medley, 

That I may creep within its friendly shadow— 
Time enough later for the glare outside. 


Media Noctis 


JAMES KIRKUP 


Behind the dead facade clings like a dim cocoon 

,each groping. noctambule’s ‘disordered bed. 

A sleeper wakes, coughs in the velvet handkerchief of dark, 
and thieves creep, somewhere, with their cultivated tread. 


Electric lamps are bright as crystal birds within 


the darkened cages of the park’s transparent trees. 


And one 


jaundiced window peers like an experienced eye 
down lost perspectives, worriedly; as though uncertain of the dawn. 


\ 


i ® 
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- ~.  Schoolmaster 
so RICHARD GOODMAN 


My life is mirrored in the glass of these. 
whose eyes are clouds and leaves 
and the wind’s changing. 


‘Here is my childhood: this one the stranger, 
the apprehensive boy wearing his fear 
hugged like his coat about him ; and this one singing 
the incongruous words of death in the ‘name-filled hall, 
but watching, beyond, the unlimited sun leap, 

_ the image of his own body, across the sea,. 
while luminous clouds trawl slowly for its s drowned 
anenome-eyed treasure. ; 


Here, too, I am— 

the cheered runner, the wing three-quarter. 
racing for his first try in the school fifteen, >- 
the tasselled prefect, awkward in his pride 
and loud with new authority, who a 

the flashy petals of an April body * 


Yet for them I must be 

both warning and example, 7 
alternative roads forking their forward time; 
but, being warning, cannot speak example 
and, as example, must deny them warning, 
unable to display the self of warning, 

our time’s negatives, ! 
whose rusts probe deep, 

clearly like figures on the conclusive board. 


So, mute, this love must move as summer wind 
invisible and unsensed amid their jaughter 

and fill, a common and acceptéd air, ° 

the interstices of their leaved and growing world. 


N 


Ploughnien at War 


RICHARD GOODMAN 


They ploughed in moonlight then, or, eyed like ‘owls, 
drove secret furrows through the enemy dark, 
moonless and starless, leaning for a light ` 
hung, to direct each cut, somewhere ahead, 

* -  ghost-lantern, in a hedge. 


Their earth-low. lamps crawled, glowworms, over hills, 
flicked on the folded downland and between 

the break of.skeleton woods, and they became . 
patterned, with searchlight; flarepath, in the strange 
ghost-nocturne of our danger. f 
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| i | "Sandgate 


JOCELYN BROOKE °° 


` 


The waves suck ‘at the rotting boat 


Fa 


Half-buried on the -unpeopled shore . 


~ With muted roar 


And lick at the bearded and. shell-clustered- po 


Of summer seas all silken ie where the gulls float 
- And the Sunlight coins 


Tts cheap-jack gilded currency 


_Devalued soon by passing cloud 
Whose shadows like a child’s unhappiness ' 


-= Darkly enshroud ` 


The green and marbled iane of sea and sky 


Beyond Dungeness. 


` O sea-fed flowers, glaucous leaves 


Of -tamarisk and the sea-mallow ! 
Resist this sea’s possessive thrust, and sing 


Of ploughland and fallow 


And summer-haunted woods where the light wind grieves 
For the ruined spring, 


The barren climate of our Death, 


The leafless and embattled age oe 
Whose bitter seas encroach on the wooded land 


And in iron cage 


nae the coloured moments like birds agape for breath 
G a boy’ S hot hand. . = 


The Forgotten 


JOHN LE MAISTRE’ 


He sidled into the room and- 


stood looking about him in wonder ; 
his grey face wet-lipped and weak- 
chinned, gleaming palely in the 
orange light. A fawn burberry, 
blotched dark with rain, drooped 
from his shoulders like a joke that 
hasn’t, quite come off; self-cons- 
cious and embarrassing. Men 
‘paused in their drinking and gazed 
at him in silence while the clatter 
from the back parlour welled in, 
tastelessly loud. 

He leaned analogoa against 
the bar and smiled at the harsh 
feminine face that regarded him 
expectantly. “Half of mild please,” 
he - said.” “Sorry,” she snapped, 


‘no mild. Only bitter an” half-an’- 
half.” He seemed hurt at her 
words, like a child who has just 
been unjustly rebuked. Bending | 
further over the _ beer-ringed © 
counter he said confidingly “‘Make 
it a half-an’-half.’’ 

: While the glass was being rinsed 
his small eyes flickered nervously 
about the room, glancing over the 
assembled faces as though. they 
were’ pictures ‘in a magazine. I 


_ knew he had been here before, that 


he was comparing what he now 
saw with some special memory, 
jealously guarded. Perhaps he was 
even laughing to himself, but he . 
didn’t look ‘that kind. His eye 
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caught mine and held it for a brief 
moment before shifting on. “I 
_ know you,’’ it’ seemed to say. 
“You haven’t altered much, nor 
have the others for that matter, 
but you don’t belong ‘here; you’re 
like me, an oddity, something to 
be stared at for a moment and then 
forgotten, something. new and 
strange and not right.” He took 
his slopping glass and wandered 
across to where I sat. ‘‘Anyone’s 
seat?’’ Eyebrows raised, timid and 
deferential.’ “It’s yours,” T said, 


and felt somehow .uneasy when he’ 


rewarded me with one of his weak, 
pathetic grins. 

He put down his beer amongst 
the other glasses on the table and 
slowly loosed the belt of his coat. 
“Not so many in here ‘as there 
used to. be,” he ventured _ half- 
heartedly. ` 
‘ What was there about him that 
seemed familiar? Not his voice— 
‘something though. ‘‘Beén here be- 
fore then?” I .asked. 
© “Yes; he said, sitting down, 
‘‘four years ago now, but it hasn’t - 
altered much,” and he paused, 
tracing lines in the-beer pools on 
the table. His lower lip trembled 
loosely. “I was in the army then, 
see? Only got out a fortnight ago 
—thought Pd like to come back 
and have a look round,’’ but I felt 
that wasn’t the only reason why he 
had come back. ‘‘Smoke?’’ I said. 

“Thanks.” He wiped his fingers 
on his trouser lég and fumbled 
at the mouth of the packet: 
“Thanks,” he said again. I took 
one and struck a match while he 
felt helplessly in his pockets. As 
the light flared up -and he bent 
forward I knew he had never risen 
above - the rank. of private—he 
would: have already told me if he 
had. r 

We smoked in silence while I 
hunted frantically for something to 
. say, something to make him ‘talk. 


* “Know anyone in the town?’’ J said. 


He looked at 
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me narrowly 


.graph. 


through the smoke-line ion: his 
cigarette. There was the faintes' 
click as his lips parted. “‘There was 


- a girl I used to go around with 


see? Worked in the ‘Bluebird Tea 

shop. Know it?” 
“No,” I said, 

-What was she 


“can’t. say 1 do 
like?”’, I fel 


z strangely intrigued that anyon 


should ‘go about” with a bloke lik« 
him. It seemed somehow obscene— 
like a pair of lips viewed down : 
megaphone. I tried to imagine her 

He was fingering at- an insidi 
pocket of his coat and there wa: 
a queerly furtive air about the way 
in which he drew out a tattere: 
wallet. “Ive got a photo of he 
here,” he said. ‘‘I?ve never shows 
it to anyone before. Like to: see?’ 

l wondered tiredly how marn: 
times before he had told the sam: 
lie, how many other pairs of eye 
had devoured the blurred photo 
“Sure,” L said, reachins 
"Over. ,; l 

It was an enlargement from ; 
polyphoto, -creased and cracked 
with a yellow oil stain spreadin; 
uncertainly in the top corner. I wa 
mildly surprised at the face. I fel 
like saying: Did she use to g 
about with you? I found it difficul 
to imagine. ~. 

It was a young face—pretty j: 
a tinselish sort of way, with’ 
Swathe of dark hair falling aioe 
her .neck, making a backgroun 
for her chin. Wide unsmiling eyes 
they looked like pools ‘of shadow 
‘What d’you think?” the said. 

“Not bad at all,” I’ commentec 
“Know her well?” 

“Umm,” he had propped ' th 
picture up against one of-the empt 
glasses and was looking at: i 
closely. I saw the message: ‘Wit 
oceans of love. Iris’ on the back 
and a row of kisses. It almos 
. completed ‘my picture. ‘‘Going ou 
serious?’’ I hazarded. 

He shot a glance that reminde 
me of a rabbit I had once see 
caught by a dog; “What have 
done?’ it said. ‘Why ‘should yo 


Ca 


hurt ‘me_ like this?’ I smiled, 
encouraging him. He bent his head 


replacing the picture in his wallet: 


“Kind of,’’ he said. 

“Ah—” I. nodded. It was use- 
less to push him. ‘‘Have a drink,” 
I offered. -- | . 

‘Thanks, he sounded patheti- 
cally grateful—‘‘Thanks a` lot.” 


There was a monotonous plunk- . 
plunk from the dartboard as I car- | 


ried back the refilled glasses. 


He could not keep off the subject 


of the girl, it seemed to drag at 
his mind. ‘‘Been round to the Blue- 
bird yet?” I asked. 

Again that frightened glance. 
“Yes, went th’safternoon’’ and he 
paused while his tongue flicked 


insect-like round ‘his lips. “I called 


in there first but she wasn’t there. 


I didn’t like to ask. . .” his eyes 
begged support. “ʻI know what you 
mean,” I said. 
I asked: ‘‘She know you’re 
demobbed?” ` 
“No,” he said. ‘‘No she doesn’t 


Know. ” He’ leant. towards me; his 
mind made up. ‘‘Truth is I haven’t 


heard from her for two years. She, 


wasn’t well, see?—I wondered 
. . ”’ his ‘voice trailed off hope- 
lessly. “Yes?” I prompted. 


“She used to live in rooms,” he 


said “‘but I’ve been there too. Her 
people lived down in Dorset.- She 
used to work in the Metropole until 
she moved to the Bluebird. I met 
her in the Bluebird, seé? we used 
to go to the flicks a lot—she used 
to like the flicks . ..’’ Again his 
voice’ faltered, like a motor bike 
wheezing to a stop, pathetic. ‘‘Did 
you know her long?” I asked. 

He seemed to be staring over my 
shoulder at the dartboard. ‘‘Three 
months,” he said flatly, “‘but I 
wrote a lot after that, see? She 
wrote too, but she never said she 
was leaving or anything. She 
would’ve told me if she was, don’t 
‘you think?”’ 

“Of course,” I PET 

“She said she liked me because 
I was quiet,” he said simply. “It 


. liked .the Bluebird too. 


come „another Sunday’ 


table. 


‘gents. 


"suppose she. would.” oo 
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‘was summer then, see? We used 


to go for walks along: the river and 
she used to sing. She had a nice 
voice. I used to sing too, some- 
times, but mostly it was her. She 
‘They’ re 
nice girls there,’ she used’ to say, 
‘not like. the Metropole.’ She didn’t 
like the -Metropole,. see?’’ His 
finger was dabbling on the table. 
‘Have another fag,” I said. 
“‘No thanks; I don’t 
much, just one now and again. She 


‘ didn’ t. used to smoke much either. 


We took a boat once, on the river, 
one Sunday. She liked.that. “We’ll 
she said, 
but we never did; it always rained 
or something.’” I saw his finger 
was tracing “‘Iris’? on the table: 
I felt immensely sorry for him. 
“Perhaps she’s gone down to 


Devon,” I suggested. His finger- 


stopped ; he looked up, deep con- 
cern on his face. ‘‘She’d have told 
me,’ he said. “You think she’d 
have told me don’t you?’’ His lip 


“was trembling again, I caught: a 


glimpse of wet ‘teeth. “I shotild 
have thought so,’ I said. The 
finger .resumed its interrupted 
scribbling. 


“We were going to Blackpool 
for a week,” he said. “I was due . 


'for leave, “see? I thought she'd. 


like that, for a change.” His finger 
started to trace ‘Blackpool’ on the 
table? “We booked rooms and. 
everything. She bought a new 


dress to. go in, but I got moved, 


see? I couldn’t get'up here.” He - 
prodded a matchstick along the 
‘“‘She’d never been to Black- . 
pool,” he said. 

A voice called out, ‘‘Time 
>” We stood up. “Did you 
find out if they knew anything at 
the rooms?’’ I asked. 

- “No,” he said. Gi I didn’t do 
that.” 

He smiled across at me, timid 
‘and childlike, 
„Blackpool. ”’ he said. - : 

“Yes,” I nodded slowly, “I ` 
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smoke . 


‘She'd have liked -` 
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‘Village Survey : 1946 


JOHN WILTON 


(The first part of this article appeared in 
ý July) 


IL THE VILLAGE 


What of the village itself? It 
is a cluster of some ninety cottages, 
stone built and mostly thatched, 
growing it seems naturally out of 
a sloping hillside above a pleasant 
valley, where runs a river Izaak 
Walton knew well. 
magnificent trees add to the beauty 
of the setting; an ancient church, 
with close by it a huge grey Palla- 
dian mansion set in a deer park ; two 
exquisite old houses large enough 
to be occupied by the gentry, but 
not too large, a rambling com- 


fortable vicarage, three shops, a 
post office, a village green with’ 


upon it the village pub. Close at 
hand (but not too close) we have a 
railway station; from it three times 
a day there is a train, which with 
one change, makes London less 


‘than three hours away. There is a` 


canal for fishing; rough shooting 
for anyone of the right status who 
can also get cartridges, beautiful 
walks: for those with time and in- 
clination; and generally all the 
attributes for which the urban 
dweller of education is. known to 
yearn. In summer we are much 
photographed, even sketched and 
painted; the pub does well in 
“Teas”? {or did until rationing 
- came); we have no doubt our wel- 
come visitors take back with them 
a happy impression of an’ abode of 
rural peace and beauty in which 
they would dearly like to live. ` 


But the medal has another side. 


More than half the houses stand, 
and have stood for years, con- 
demned. as unfit for human habita- 
tion. Almost the whole of the 
remainder would be condemned if 


judged by any modern standard of ' 
comfort and amenity. Water, every, 


drop, has to be carried from the 
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‘analyst’s 


Great and. 


pump*.perhaps three ‘hundred vards, 


and boiled before drinking. It ofter 
looks bad and smells worse—thte 
report said something 
about ‘‘extensive surface pollution 
difficult to prevent.” (In fairness i 
must be said that the “‘big’ 
houses, mansion, vicarage, and <£ 
few others, have water laid or 
from a private supply; we are no 
entirely primitive). For the need: 
of nature the earth closet at” the 
bottom of the garden is ‘univetsa 
outside the aforementioned excep. 
tions as to water supply. Moreove: 
most of the gardens are so smal 
that decent disposal of closet con: 
tents in their welcoming earth i: 
impossible; full buckets are carriec 
through the house at night anc 
emptied by stealth into roadside 
ditches. Close by, and below, one 
of the favourite ditches for thi 
purpose is a spring in the wate 
from which dairy utensils art 
washed, and which is a stand-by 


for the village if the wells get low 


in summer. It is only right to adc 
that the Rural District Council has 
a scheme for piped water, supply 
and sewers to this and severa 
nearby villages, but local scepti- 
cism as to when this will be car. 
ried out is rampant. Something has 
been about to be done for years. 
and it has therefore always beer 
felt in the Council Chamber that 
expenditure on temporary allevia 
tions would be a waste of public 
money. Thus our sanitary conditior 
has remained dire, and looks like 
remaining so for some time tc 
come, if the realists who point tc 
the national labour shortage are tc 
be believed. l 

Very few cottages boast a sink, 
not one a bathroom. The nearest! 
operating public bath-house is 
twenty-two miles away. In the 
house the only means of heating 


-water is in a kettle over the fire 


unless there is a copper, which is 
rare. There is one long row ol 
three-room cottages in which al! 
household washing, washing uf 
and vegetable preparation is done 
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in the garden in fine weather, and 
when it rains in a tiny shack in the 
garden called the ‘‘washhouse,”’ 
which also has to serve as bicycle 
store and larder. Cooking is in the 
living room on an antiquated and 
fuel-greedy coal range; the rooms 
are so small that chairs have to be 
moved to open the oven door. 
Generally the houses are not in a 
bad state of repair. So far as pos- 
sible the landlord saw to it that 
what patching to such ancient 
fabrics as was possible was done. 


Since four years ago the estate was . 


sold to a syndicate there have 
been no repairs whatever, and the 
houses are deteriorating. However, 
so far we do not have to bring out 
the pots and basins when it rains, 
as do’ some of our neighbours in 
the next village. One compensation 
is that rents are gloriously low— 


from a shilling to three-and-six a- 


week—but the occupiers are in- 
clined to argue that higher earn- 
ings are not of much use if.a better 
house cannot be rented with the 
extra money. 

One advantage we do possess 
over all the neighbouring villages, 
and that is that every house has 
electric light. This exception to the 
rural rule we owe to the squire 
whose great grey house dominates 
the village, and whose forbears 
have been ‘Lords of this Manor’’ 
since before the Commonwealth, as 
ancient stones in the churchyard 
testify. When the grid came he had 
every house in the village wired at 
the Estate’s expense, an isolated 
and graceful act. That the present 
squire is no longer our landlord is 
widely regretted, for tradition 
means much in the country and-the 
old sense of feudal responsibility is 
not yet everywhere dead. Taxation 
and death duties won in the end, 
and the “‘estate’’ including the 
whole village had to be sold. After 
much rumour our new landlord was 
found to be an unknown, a gentle- 
man living at a South coast resort, 


who some say is a fiction covering . 


up a speculative syndicate, while 
others claim to know that he is a 
wealthy retired brewer. Either way 
he has never been seen in the vil- 
lage, and his affairs are managed 
impersonally and with precise 
evaluation of profit and loss by a 
big firm of estate agents whose 
office is sixty miles away, thus 
safeguarding them effectively from 
any visit from a tenant with old- 
fashioned ideas about his relation- 
ship with his landlord. In the. old 
days of course it was always pos- 
sible to see the squire at a suitable 
opportunity, and usually something 
was done in the end. 

So much for our houses; social 
amenities also are limited and 
primitive. The nearest cinema is in 
the market town seven miles away, 
the nearest hospital, clinic, library, 
night school, lecture or concert the 
same, and even these facilities are’ 
poor and backward. Our market 
town is not a rich one, and it 
suffered much in the agricultural 


. depression of the inter-war years. 


Twenty-four miles away there is a 
city, but a car is a necessity if its 
enjoyments are to be tasted; its 
existence has no practical effect ‘on 
our village life. The big houses 
mostly get their groceries there, 
and that is all. A visit to the small 
market town is quite a problem, 
for the daily -bus gets into town at 
a quarter to three, and leaves again 
at a quarter past four on its return 
journey. Thus the visit becomes a 
mad scramble to get’ round the 
shops in time-to be in the bus 
queue by four at the latest, if the 
risk of being left behind is not to 
be run. To stay later means either 
the last train at six and a two mile 
walk home uphill, or else to walk or 
hitch-hike home. There is no other 
public transport, so even the cinema 
is outside-the bounds of possibility, 
at least to those who cannot cycle 
fourteen miles on a winter’s day. 
Our village shops do their best, 
but they cannot sell everything, 
and to get cooked meats, fish, 
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oranges or a ball of string means a 
visit co the town.-Most people save 
this up till market day, when there 
is an extra bus, and on the home- 
ward journey the crowded bus 
seems almost to contain more 
parcels than people. 

-Our neatest doctor is at another 
village six miles, away, the nearest 
midwife four in the opposite direc- 
- tion. Sickness is a nightmare unless 


you are fortunate enough to .be 
taken in at the hospital. Again and’ 


again there are cases of people, 
almost too ill to walk, sent home 
and told to come-back: for treat- 
ment perhaps two or three timés a 
week. To do this .is impossible 
without hiring a taxi, so if they are 
old and poor, as they usually are, 
they don’t go back for the treat- 
ment. Sometimes they even seem to 
get better without it. This-is not 
“the. fault of the‘hospital, which is 
much too small for the work it is 
asked to do and hopelessly under- 
staffed.’ Nor is it ‘the fault of the 
doctor, who is not so young as he, 
was, and has been doing two other 
men’s work as well as his own since 
the war. But the situation does make 
some of us a little sceptical when 
we read in the paper of the wonders 
that the New State Medical Service 


is to perform. These things are, 


necessary we all agree, but we are 
driven to wonder how soon they 
. will be available to the villages. 
Also to our late landlord we owe 
a ‘fine new Village Hall, built not 


long’ before the war, and hardly, 


“ever used by the. village, as it has 


a been under requisition by the Army 


since early in 1940, and before that 
housed evacuees and equipment for 
-their reception. The loss of the hall 
has been a severe blow to social 


life, for there are no alternative ’ 


premises. Such buildings as might 
have been used as makeshifts have 
“all passed under requisition as the 
Army occupation grew. Now we 
hear the rumour that they intend 
to. stay for five more years; cer- 


tainly, appearances bear out the . 


` 
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_ tinuous stream, 


rumour, ‘for what was the deer 
park is gradually filing with line 
upon line of armoured vehicles, 
carefully protected under tarpau- 
lins. They come in by rail in a con 
and we wonde! 
from whence so many can come 
and more positively when and where 
they will finally go. 

The Army runs a dance twice £ 
week in what i is left of the Village 
Hall (for the furniture and crockery 
that were taken over' with it have 
mostly disappeared under the 


. stresses of six years of military 


occupation and’ much damage ha: 
been done} but these dances art 
inclined to be beery military affair: 
father than social gatherings fo: 
the people of our small community 
and most of us avoid them. ‘Othe: 
social activity in the village there i: 


none; efforts: to keep the cricke 


and football teams going hav 
failed for sheer lack ofi man-power 
From time to time efforts to ‘‘ge 
something going’’ appear from ont 
quarter or another; so far they 
have continued to founder on the 
twih rocks of the absence of any 
possible venue and a growing 
apathy. People do speak of: the 
days before the war when activitie: 
of various kinds, such as the Vege 
table Show and Fête ‘and the 
Christmas Party, did get organised 
Such times seem like days ir 
another life, ‘and there is no doub 
that from six years of disuse, the 
will and enthusiasm that made 
them enjoyed and successful ha: 
lapsed. It will be a hard job te 
restore village social life even tc 
its level of. 1939. This is one of the 
major changes for the worst 


brought by the war. 


Of course the advent first o: 
evacuees, then the Army and the 
R.A.F., the Americans, Poles 


Free French ‘and others who have 
‘visited us from time to time, ha: 


not left the village unchanged. New 
horizons have been opened, nev 
ideas have come, the suspicion o 
strangers largely broken down 
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The village can never.go back to 
‘1939, nor anything like it. At. the 
“moment it seems a sort of transi- 
tion period, when nothing appears 
settled, and all are wondering what 
the future will bring. At the: same 
time there can be no doubt that 
the disruptions and changes that 
we have seen have sharpened slum- 
bering dissatisfactions with village 
life, and caused us to look towards 
the towns more directly than was 
the case before war came. Another 


factor was the arrival a few miles | 


away of a war factory, where once 
had been fields. Many from the 
village worked happily there, the 
women at first with every kind of 
misgiving, but very soon accepting 
the “idea “of ‘factory life. Conditions 
were good, the work not uncon- 
genial, and at times unmarried 
daughters were bringing home 
more.money than their fathers did 
for a long week's labour on the 
farms. Now the factory is closed, 
at least for a time, but its effect 
remains. More than any other 
factor, it shattered the old tradi- 
tional picture of life. Whether the 
factory reopens for peace produc- 
tion or not, its coming moved thé 
ideas -and aspirations of the 
vounger people forward twenty 
years at a stroke. Now we know 
that they will never stay in the 


village so long:as things remain as. 


they are. They will move away to 
the towns or to London, “and 
rightly, too, for there is nothing to 
hold them’ here. But those of us 
who love the land and wish to see 
it prosper are deeply disturbed that 
this should be so. 

As for the new generation, most 
‘people realise that the children still 
at school are getting a better edu- 
cation than their parents ever had, 
and a better chance in life. How 
that chance can become available 
in the village is a matter for scepti- 
cism, and thus most of the parents 
are resigned to their children going 
away as soon as they are grown 
up, much as they may wish for 


Cd 


most the lesser 


- Narrow 


them to stay and supplement the - 
tamily income or help in the home. 

At the moment children go to the 
village. school until they are about 
ten, when they are transferred to a 
larger school four miles away. 
Many parents do ‘not like the chil- 
dren being away all day, feeling 
that the system loosens parental 
control and makes. the children 
‘wild. But’ until a new school 
should be built in the village, 
taking the children away seems to 
of two evils. Our 
school is one of the old Church 
schools, the building nearly a 
hundred years old, dark and 
with small high gothic 
windows, and surrounded ‘by a 
depressing asphalt enclosure digni- 
fied by the.name of playground. 

Sanitary, washing and cloakroom 
facilities are in keeping with the 
age’ of the building, and with the 
outlook of the charitably religious 
body which erected it piously for 
the education of the lower orders. 

The Church still retains. some: 
obscure partial control over the 
school, for which reason it is said 
we have to make do with an un- 
certificated teacher. However this. 
may be, most of us do not want 
our children to have to spend any 
longer in such a place than they 


‘have to. It is galling enough when 


they are reported on as backward 
on transfer to the modern school, 
as thev so often are. All the same, 
the rumour that the Education 
Authority contemplates closing the 
school ` -altogether, and sending 
even the youngest children to the- 
next village, has generated an 
opposition which will become voci-. 
ferous if the plan is put into effect. 
It is rumours of this kind that 
are such a feature of village life. 
We are directly represented on the 
County Council and on the Rural 
District Council by a man who has 
lived all his life in the parish, and 
vet what goes on in these bodies is 
vague and obscure in the extreme. 
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No one seems to bother to explain 
to the village what is proposed or 


why; the attitude seems to be that. 


it will learn in good time what is 
to be done and accept what is good 
for it. Such an attitude is becoming 
steadily less acceptable, but it is 
astonishing how difficult it is to 
find out what is going on in. local 


administration, or what: rights one | 


. possesses as a citizen. It is not a 
matter of calling round at the 
Town Hall or the Citizens’ Advice 


Bureau; the Rural District: Council 


office, with the Food and Fuel 


Offices, is nine miles away in the. 
opposite direction to the market. 


town without any means of public 


transport connecting them to the - 


village, while the County town is 
‘nearly thirty miles, and remoter 
than London, for it is more difficult 


to reach.. Thus matters of- local 


government remain something 
detached, and there has grown an 
unwillingness to co-operate, to a 


i 
a 


degree long since broken down in 
the towns. . | 

To make matters worse, the 
traditional leadership of village 
affairs has largely abdicated’ its 
responsibilities. The Church has 
lost its hold over village life, what 
used to be called ‘‘the gentry” hold 
aloof, doctor and village school- 
master: no longer exist. The old 
leadership is as dead. as the social 
system in which it flourished, but 
no new leadership has arisen in 
the villages to take its place. G. K. 
Chesterton’s village Hampdens do 
not wither; they go away not to 
return and have been doing so for 
half a century. It is their removal 
which is the root cause of the 
impoverishment of village social 
life in a changing world. The pro- 
cess must. be reversed, and reversed 
quickly, if our agriculture’ is to 
survive, if our countryside is not to 
become a museum and a sporting 
waste. 


NOTABLE BOOKS 


In THE Untutorep Townsman’s Inva- 
‘SION OF THE CountTRY (Faber, @s. 6d.), 
C. E. M. Joad deals with the devastation 
of the countryside in consequence of the 
development of the internal combustion 
engine. Much has taken place; much 
more is threatened. A general movement 
of education into appreciation of and 
respect for the countryside (and for agri- 
culture) is required: to which his book is 
a valuable ee 

In RECONSTRUCTION BY WAY OF THE $ Sow 
(Faber, 12s. 6d.), G. w Wrench maintains, 
with a wealth of historical illustration, a 
proposition which ‘is- fundamental to the 
social philosophy of The Adelphi: that 


there can be no health in modern civiliza- 


tion. until the health of the cultivated soil 
is regarded as the prime necessity. He 
shews how radically opposed is our-current 
education to such a salutary change of 
values. 

. Mr. Lawrence “Hyde has been a long 
- while silent: His Isis anp Osiris (Rider, 
21s.) is a closely argued™~pléa that we 
should redress the dangerously one-sided 
perspective on reality given by externalised 
Western thought by absorbing the spiritual 
disciplines and metaphysical insights of the 
East. Substantially, Hyde’s doctrine 
appears to be the same as Gerald Heard’s ; 
.but he is so far less explicit than Heard 
concerning the means by which the new, 
higher and fuller ‘consciousness is to be 
brought into being. However, this volume 
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is merely introductory to a further volume 
which deals with this practical problem. 
Finally, two books, small in size but rich 
in content: filled with food for thought 
and sustenance for meditation: it is not 
surprising perhaps that one is by a Welsh- 
man, the other by an Irishman. Lucidity 
of spiritual vision comes easier to the soul 
that is relatively unimplicated in the great 
power-struggles of today. Essays TOWARDS 
Peace by G. M. LI. Davies (Sheppard 


` Press, 4s.) unveils the fundamental weak- 


ness of political pacifism ; but that is only 
incidental to its purpose, which is to show 
that ‘truth, in any vital sense, must be 
propagated by persons and grow its own 
roots and shoots; it cannot be merely 
propaganded.”” Of this personalized truth, 
in which thought is controlled by feeling, 


‘these essays are a shining example. 


Arland- Ussher’s Postcript on EXISTEN- 
TIALISM AND OTHER Essays (Williams & 
Norgate, 6s.) is not well served by its title: ` 
It “represents as it were a journey 
through the European mind during the 
decade of, the rise and fall of Nazism” : 
that is the author’s own description, Some 
of the spiritual anatomy is quite extra- 
ordinarily penetrating: ‘and there. are 
paragraphs and pages—in particular those 
upon the French and German soul—which 
challenge ‘comparison with Santayana, 
who is the master in this vein: one which 
the true-born Englishman is apparently 
incapable of capionggs: 
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The Isolation of Katerine Mansfield 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


In a recent essay I made the 
rash remark that George Orwell 
and Cyril Connolly were probably 
the two most gifted critics of their 
generation. I had forgotten Mr. 
V. S. Pritchett. I don’t know why. 
For I read Mr. Pritchett’s criti- 
cism eagerly wherever I find it. It 
has something of the astringent 
flavour that Arnold Bennett’s used 
to have in the early years of this 
century: it is, essentially, the criti- 
cism of a professional. It is (as far 
as I have read it) nearly always 
criticism of novelists or short story- 
writers: and Mr. Pritchett is one 
of the best short story-writers that 
we have. Quite how good he is a 
short story-writer, I am uncertain. 
Though I entirely enjoyed reading 
his last volume some six months 
ago, I find that all the stories save 
one have faded from my memory. 

It may be that my memory is 
beginning to fail: but I don’t think 
that is thé reason. I think it is 
because Mr. Pritchett’s stories, 
remarkable as they are in detail, 
fall short in respect of what Keats 
called ‘‘intensity’’—the power of 
so realizing the particular that it 
becomes the universal. That may 
be the philosopher's way of descri- 
bing “intensity” rather than the 
artist’s way of communicating it. 
But the effect is unforgettable: it 
is one of revelation. The beauty 
it reveals is the more-than-beauty 
of truth. 

Oddly enough, there is one story 
in Mr. Pritchett’s volume which 
has something of this quality. It is 
called ‘‘The Oedipus Complex” and 
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purports to be an account of 
experience at a dentist’s—a very 
original dentist’s. It hovers on the 
razor-edge which divides comedy 
from the monstrous-farcical—a thin 
and precarious line which Mr. 
Pritchett is inclined to explore, 
more tentatively, in other stories— 
but it moves steadily. When I first 
read it I thought immediately of 
a story which Katherine Mansfield 
once threatened to write, to be 
called ‘‘Killing the Nerve.’? It was 
to make the reader hold his hand ta 
his jaw, in vicarious agony. What 
I image Katherine Mansfield inten- 
ded, Mr. Pritchett has done. Any- 
how, I am not likely to forget ‘‘The 
Oedipus Complex.” 

It is sheer coincidence that the 
one truly memorable story in Mr. 
Pritchett’ s volume—the one whose 

“intensity’’ is, though of an unex- 
pected and almost comic kind, indu- 
bitable—is thus connected with 
Katherine Mansfield. But in fact 
the reason why I have had to make 
this preliminary apology to Mr. 
Pritchett is that I have been rumi- 
nating, for some weeks, a criticism 
he wrote of Katherine Mansfield’s 
stories (The Listener, July 4, 1946). 
It was one of the most interesting 
criticisms .of her stories that I have 
read, though there was not very 
much in it with which I agreed. 
But the parts. I did agree with were 
much more penetrating than the 
average criticism of her work. 

On the whole (says Mr. Pritchett) 
the stories about New Zealand, and ` 
especially about her childhood there, 


are the best, though there are also one 
or two good ones about vagrant life in 


London. Her bad stories are chiefly the 
semi-sophisticated ones she wrote about 
London love-affairs. I will quote the 
titles of somt of her best stories. ‘They are: 
i Prelude,” “At the Bay, ‘‘The Garden 
Party,’’ “The Little Governess,” “The 
Woman at the Store,” ‘The Daughters 
of the Late Colonel.” From this list, 
you will see that it is women on their 
own, on the defensive before the exces- 
sive male, and their children, that are 
her characteristic subjects. 

That is good. It has the right 
kind of superficiality: by which I 
mean that good criticism always 
returns to the surface of things. 
-The description of Katherine Mans- 
field’s women and girls as ‘‘on the 
defensive -against the excessive 
male” sums up a good deal of care- 
ful and sensitive study of her 
work: it is superficial in the good 
sense-—a -cool judgment, in the 
terms of the surfaces of things, 
made after patient and receptive 
reading. And the stories which Mr. 
Pritchett calls bad, ‘‘the semi- 
sophisticated ones about London 
love-affairs,’’ are the bad ones. 
They. have not worn well. 

But there are two things in the 
rest of Mr. Pritchett’s criticism 
which I am impelled to challenge. 
One is relatively unimportant: but 
_very misleading. - : 

Katherine Mansfield (he writes) 
belonged to the arty generation which 
isolated private sensibility, and detached 
private life from the life of its times. 
This was partly due to the. appalling 
mass-pressure of the first world-war; it 
was a protest, against the clumsy use 
and slaughter of the masses, the denial 
of human personality which that war 


instituted. One finds her shuddering,. 


retreating protest, repeated in louder, 
„more violent and evangelical terms by 
. H. Lawrence. 


That is in the main true. Since it 
is the generation to which I belong, 
it is a rather_queer sensation to 
find it thus isolated and defined: 
almost as though one were looking 
at an X-ray of.oneself. But one has 
to recognise its accuracy. Mr. 
Pritchett, however, goes on: 


It is natural to compare her with 
Virginia Woolf, but Virginia Woolf was 
a more deliberate writer, a woman with 
an intellectual background and with 
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` Mansfield 


roots, She was conscious of: literature, 
where Katherine Mansfield was more 
conscious of the cult of the self-purified 
artist. Where Virginia Woolf is precious, 
Katherine Mansfield is priggish. Mrs. 
Dalloway is wayward, but is contained 
by her class. She will never be entirely 
‘lost;. she can assimilate the iron that 
enters into her soul. But Miss Moss has 
nothing; she is hopelessly lost, betweer 


too many words. When Katherine 
ansfield imitated Mrs. Woolf, she was 

a sophisticated failure 

Now Katherine Mansfield never 
imitated Virginia Woolf. That is a 
historic fact. Katherine Mansfield 
did not like Virginia Woolf’s 
writing. “I hate shrubberies,’’ she 
once said of it: thereby comparing 
it to the artificial, carefully 
designed and highly cultivated 
garden of the eighteenth century. ] 
think the comparison is apt: and 
it was, no doubt, a limitation in 
Katherine Mansfield that: these 
arts of a high and slightly over- 
ripe civilization did not appeal to 
her. It was particularly unfortu- 
nate, since she genuinely liked 
Virginia’ Woolf as a person: and 
the fact that Virginia’s writing left 
Katherine cold created a feeling of 
embarrassment which is very evi- 
dent in Katherine’s letters, to her. 

What Mr. Pritchett should have 
said was that when Katherine 
chose subjects which 
apparently belonged to the highly 
civilized milieu of which -Virginia 
Woolf.wrote, she was “‘a sophisti- 


cated failure.” These are the 
‘‘semi-sophisticated stories ol 
London love-affairs’’ which Mr. 


Pritchett has previously pronouncec 
bad, as they are. And- ‘‘semt- 
sophisticated’? is an apter epithet 
than ‘‘sophisticated.’’ ‘‘Bliss’’ is 
the most famous .of -these - stories; 
‘Marriage 4 la Mode’’ ‘is’ another, 
and there are one or two besides. 
The most striking feature about 
them is that they are set on the 
bare fringe of cultivated society. 
Bertha ‘in “Bliss,” Isabel ir 
‘“Marriage 4 la Mode” are really 
quite simple women who have 
taken up with the stupider intelli- 


gentsia, which Katherine Mansfield 
too broadly caricatures. It is the 
discordant combination of carica- 
ture with emotional pathos that 
spoils ‘‘Bliss’? and makes ‘‘Marri- 


age a la Mode” ineffective. But the 


failure has nothing to do with. 


imitation of Virginia Woolf. 
Nevertheless, the contrast be- 
tween the two writers is worth 
making; and Mr. Pritchett makes 
it in an elaboration of an interes- 
ting thesis concerning Katherine 
Mansfield’s. spiritual pattern. 


Katherine. Mansfield was a New 
Zealander. She ‘spent her girlhood in 
New Zealand and her adult life mainly 
in England. She left New Zealand 
because she found no satisfaétion in the 
life there. Once established in England 
she found she had lost her roots. What 
was she to do? She could either go back 
and, as it were, submit to New Zealand 
again, return like the mature prodigal. 
Or she could try to work out a new 
Spiritual basis for her life. She could 
invent, as it were, a private religion, a 
private myth to live by; the myth of 
pure receptivity. This was the course 
she chose. One can see it clearly stated 
in her Journals, which are literary 
documents of great interest to the 
students of this period. After reading 

- between the lines one forms a much 
clearer picture of: Katherine Mansfield’s 
position. She is the prim exile who 
belongs neither to her own society nor 
to London; but who like some nervous 
spider lives on an ingeniously contrived 
web ‘that she has spun between the two 
places. The traditions of the optimistic 
and, ruthless pioneer are strong in 
countries like New Zealand, and they 
are oppressive to the’sensitive. But the 
sensitive get their revenge in satire, in 
cynicism, In exposing the hollowness of 
spiritual life. Katherine Mansfield 
enjoyed her own hard, acute wit, her 
malice, her ‘bittérness, but she felt 


guilty about them. Hence the cult of. 


self-perfection, of pure art, the religious 
devotion to the idea that an artist must 
create within himself a clean heart. 
Any hypothesis of this kind is 
better. than none. But what does 
this one amount. to? .What does 
“having lost one’s roots’’ really 
mean? The metaphor is a familiar 
one in spiritual analysis. French 
criticism equally makes use of the 
category: déraciné.. It implies that 
one has parted from the- social 
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ambience in which one was uncon- 


sciously nurtured as a child, and 


has moved into a milieu where the 
values which. one instinctively 
absorbed are not acknowledged. 
But Katherine Mansfield con- 
sciously rebelled against the values 
of New Zealand society. Her 
adolescent rebellion made ‘her, as 
she came to realise, unjust to her 
own country; but, though she was 


intermittently visited by the desire 


to return to New Zealand, she 
never did. 

It is true that she could not 
establish new roots in English 


-society. She felt herself to be a 


„ Sojourner in a strange land. The 


quality of her feeling of strange- 
ness is beautifully rendered in a 
passage in her Journal, when she 
lived at Hampstead in 1919. 

The red geraniums have bought the 
garden over my head. They are there, 
established, back in the old home, every 
leaf and ‘flower unpacked and in its 
place—and quite determined that no 
power on earth will ever move them 
again. Well, that I don’t mind. But why 
should they make me feel a stranger? 
_ Why should they ask me every time I 
go near: ‘‘And what are you doing in a 
London garden?” And I am the little 
Colonial walking in the London garden 
patch—allowed to look, perhaps, but not 
to linger. If I lie on the grass. they! 
positively shout at me: “Look at her,: 
lying on our grass, pretending this is 
her garden, and that tall back of the 
house, with the windows open and the 
coloured curtains lifting, is her house. 
She.'is a stranger—an alien. She is 
nothing but a little girl sitting on the 
. Tinakori hills and- dreaming: ‘I went 
to London and married an Englishman, 
and we lived in a tall grave house with 
red geraniums and white daisies inthe 
garden at the back.’ Jm-pudence!”’ 


Mr. Pritchett’s contention is 
that, in consequence of this lack of 
a spiritual home, Katherine Mans- 
field had to try to work out a new 
spiritual basis for her life. She 
therefore ‘‘invented, as it-were, a 
private religion, a private myth to 
live by: the myth of pure recepti- 
vity. Hence the cult of self-perfec- 
tion, of pure art, the religious 
devotion to the idea that an artist 
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must create within himself a clean 
heart.” 

Though there are elements of 
truth in this theory, it is much too 
summary. It. cannot be assumed, as 
Mr. Pritchett assumes, that * the 
cult of self-perfection is the natural 
compensation for the lack ‘of a 
country in which one feels at home. 
Many have practised the cult of 
self-perfection, many indeed. prac- 
tise it to-day,. who have not been 
exiled from their native land. The 
natural consequence of living in 
exile from a-familiar society is to 
seek compensation in a closer 
human relation. The friendliness, 
the ease of living, which is,-as it 
were, diffused in one’s manifold 
contacts with a familiar society, 
has to be recaptured in a more in- 
tense form in the ease and trust of 
more intimate and private relations. 
In a word, the natural consequence 
of social insecurity is the ee 
for the security of love. 

Love is a word which adea 
critics ate chary of using. Never- 
theless, it is sometimes irreplace- 
able. Any attempt to explain 
Katherine Mansfield’s development 
without recourse to it is (I think) 
doomed to fail. Certainly, the 
account Mr. Pritchett gives of her 
will appear arbitrary to anyone 
who has studied her stories, her 
Journal and her Letters in close 
connection. For what are the facts? 
At a certain definite point in her 
life, there is a marked change in the 
quality of her stories. A quite new 
quality of tendernéss and richness 
enters her work with ‘‘Prelude.’’ 
Before that time, her work showed 
signs of originality and power— 
notably in “The Woman at the 
Store,” ‘‘Millie’? and ‘‘The Little 
Governess,’’ all of which would be 
included in a collection of her best 
stories; but, with ‘‘Prelude,’’ she 
entered, under full sail, a new 
realm of gold. And, afterwards, 
her work, though marred by a few 
failures, on the whole maintained 
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this high level of achievement. The 
failures themselves are a different 
kind. “Je ne parle pas Frangais,’’ 
for instance, is almost as interest- 
ing as a success: there is some- 
thing equivocal and mysterious in 
its suggestion of a haunting and 
undefined evil lurking near the 
heart of life. The nearest she came 
to absolute success in this peculiar 


genre is in ‘the ‘unfinished but 
unfaltering “A Married Man’s 
Story,” which has not yet received 


the recognition due to it. 

It has always seemed to me that 
‘‘Prelude’’ occupies much the same 
crucial place in the evolution of 
Katherine Mansfield’s writing that 
the “Ode to Psyche” does im-that 
of Keats. It is the prelude ‘to a 
new range of utterance, a new 
compreliension of experience, new 
complex harmonies. We know 
something about the emotional 
background of the writing of 
“Prelude.” The first version of it 
was written in the South of France, 
at the Villa Pauline, in Bandol, in 
January, 1916. Two distinct and 
definite strands of experience were 
woven together at that time. Her 
overwhelming grief at the death of 
her young and only brother, killed 
in France; and the almost simul- 
taneous unfolding of a new love for 
her husband. The story of ‘these 
two things is perfectly told in her 
letters of December, 1915: it is 
summed up briefly in a letter to 
Koteliansky from Bandol. 

When I first came here I was really 
very ill and unhappy, but that is ove 
now--and London, you know, seems 
remote—remote—as though it ‘did no! 


exist. Those last hateful and wastec 
months are blotted out. 


The emergence from darkness 
and despair into a new radiance 
had its material svmbol in the 
taking of the little Villa Pauline. 

$I am like that disciple who said: 

- “Lord, I believe. Help thou mine 

unbelief.” As I was dressing and your 

letter was already sealed the heavy steps 
really came along the corridor. The 
knock at the door—the old man witt 
. the blue folded paper that I scarcely 


dared to take and having taken—could 
not open. Oh, I sat by the side of my 
bed—and opened it little by little. I 
read all those directions for the sending 
of urgent telegrams in the night—At 
last I said: “He is-not coming”? and 
opened it and read your message. : 
Since then I have never ceased for one 
moment. to tremble. I felt: “Now 
he is coming, that villa is taken” and I 
ran, ran along the quai. One day I 
shall tell you all this at length, but it 
was not taken until I saw the woman 
and took it. 

This morning, I went to the little 
Church and prayed. It is very nice 
there. I prayed for us three—for you 
and me and Chummie. 

‘Chummie was Katherine Mans- 
field’s brother. About three weeks 
later, when she was embarked on 
the first version of ‘‘Prelude’’ 
(which was called ‘‘The Aloe’’), 


she wrote in her Journal: 
Now really what is it that I do want 
to write? I ask myself, am I less of a 
writer than I used to be? Is the need 


to write less urgent? Does it still seem’ 


as natural to seek that form of expres- 
sion? Has speech fulfilled it? Do I ask 
anything more than to relate, to remem- 
ber, to assure myself?- 

There are times when these thoughts 
half-frighten me and very nearly con- 
vince. I say: You are now so fulfilled in 
your own being, in being alive, in living, 
in aspiring towards a greater sense of 
life and a deeper loving, the other thing 
has gone out of you. : 

But no, at bottom I. am not convinced, 
for at bottom never has my desire been 
so ardent. Only the form that I would 
choose has changed utterly. I feel no 
longer concerned with the same appear- 
ance of things. The people who lived in 
or whom I wished to bring into my 
stories don’t interest me any more. The 
plots of my stories leave me perfectly 
cold. Granted that these “people exist, 
and all the differences, complexities and 
resolutions are true to them-—-why should 
I write about them? They are not near 
me. All the false threads that bound 
them to me are cut away quite. 

Now-—now I want to write recollec- 
tions of my own country. Yes, I want 
to write about my own country till I 
simply exhaust my store. 
because it is ‘fa sacred debt” that I pay 
to my country because my brother and I 
were born there, but also because in my 
thoughts I range with him over all the 
remembered places. I am never far away 
from them, I long to renew them in 
writing. 

Ah, the people—the people. we loved 
thereof them too I want to write. 


Not only. 


Another ‘debt of love.” Oh, I want for 
one moment to make our. undiscovered 
country leap into the eyes of the Old 
World. It must be mysterious, as though 
floating. It must take. the breath. It 
must. be ‘‘one of those islands’? . . .' I 
shall tell everything, even of how the 
laundry basket squeaked at 75. But 
all must be told with a sense of mys- 
tery, an afterglow, because you, my 
little sun of it, are set. You have 
dropped over the dazzling brim of the 
world. Now I must play my part. 

That is probably the best descrip- 
tion of the rare quality of 
“Prelude” and ‘“‘At the Bay’’ that 
has been written. Katherine Mans- 
field perfectly achieved her con- 
scious artistic purpose. 

The writing of ‘‘Prelude’’ fol- 
lowed a peculiar kind of spiritual 
purgation, and the entry into a 
condition of love. Katherine Mans- 
field did not stay there; but thence- 
forward she re-entered it again and 
again.’ It was inseparably asso- 
ciated in her mind with what she 
considered her best writing—and 
the world has endorsed her judg- 
ment. It was a condition to which 
she constantly aspired, and by 
which she judged her other condi- 
tions. . 

Of these only one was equally 
associated with the act of writing. 


She defined this in a letter, written 


two years after ‘‘Prelude,’’ which 
is (I think) just as important for 
the understanding of her genius as 
the passage from the Journal just 
quoted. 


I’ve two ‘‘kick-offs’? in the writing 
game. One is joy—real:joy—the thing 
that made me write when we lived 
at Pauline, and that sort of writing 
I could do in just that state, of being 
in some perfectly blissful way at peace. 
Then something delicate and lovely 
seems to open before my eyes, like a 
flower without thought of frost or a 
cold. breath, knowing that all about 
it is warm and tender and ‘“‘ready.’’ 
And that I try, ever so humbly to 
express. ' 

The other kick-off is my old original 
one and, had I not known love, it 
would have been my all. Not hate or 
destruction (both are beneath contempt 
as real motives) but an extremely deep 
sense of hopelessness, of everything 
doomed to disaster, wilfully, stupidly, 
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like the almond tree and ‘“‘pas de 
nougat pour le noël.” There! as I 
took out a cigarette-paper I got it 
exactly—a cry against corruption— 
that is absolutely the nail on the head. 
Not a protest—a cry. And I mean 
corruption in the widest sense of the 
word, of course. 

I em at present fully launched, right 
out in the nee sea, with this second 
state. 


Into those two categories, 
corresponding to those two origi- 
nating emotions, all Katherine 
Mansfield’s best writing falls with 
a remarkable precision. The basic 
human moods, of which the ‘‘kick- 
offs’? are the corollaries in the 
realm of artistic creation, alternate 
with a beautiful and poignant 
rhythm in her letters. 
It is significant, too, that in this 
same letter, she speaks of the war 
as having finally invaded her in- 
most being. “It is here in me the 
whole time, eating me away, and 
I am simply terrified by it. It’s at 
the root of my homesickness and 
anxiety and panic.” It is the sign 
of the dread corruption against 
which she cries. 
. That brings us to Mr. Pritchett’s 

judgment that Katherine Mansfield 
belonged to “‘the arty generation 
which isolated private sensibility 
and detached private life from the 
life of its times”? and that ‘‘this 
was partly due to the appalling 
mass-pressure of the first world- 
war.” There is a measure of truth 
in this. But I cannot see that the 
passing of the years has improved 
things. The succeeding generation 
of story-writers took up the job of 
official propaganda. I think their 
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artistic integrity suffered in conse- 
quence, and perhaps their critical 
integrity, too. For there is a 
nuance of contempt in Mr, Prit- 
chett’s reference to “the arty 
generation’ which springs less 
from a pursuit of truth—for it is 
singularly unapt to Katherine 
Mansfield or D. H. Lawrence— 
than from an uneasy conscience. 
But that is a. minor matter. What’ 
is more important is that in the pro- 
cess of assimilating private life to 
the life of the times, to which Mr. 
Pritchett has submitted himself, 
something has been coarsened. The 
fine edge of discrimination has been 
blunted. Love has become too 
sentimental or too illusory a cate- 
gory for a truly modern critic to 
employ in examination or analysis. 


, “We have changed all that.’’ But 


what if the subject demands it? 
What if the creature examined 
expands its wings only in an: atmos- 
phere of love? 

Katherine Mansfield lived in exile 
from her own country. That is the 
material fact. She re-created her 
own country. That is the spiritual 
fact. The country she re-created is 
not New Zealand,. but a universal 
country, the land of innocence, to 
which the soul aspires. She longed 
for a home: but what she’ could not 
find in New Zealand, she could not 
have found in any country on this 
earth—or she could have found it 
in every one. Home, for her, was 
the security of love—of “being in 
some _ perfectly blissful way at 
peace.’ 


The Folly of “Revolutionary” Violence 


GEORGE WOODCOCK 


This essay was prompted, to a 
great extent, by Herbert Read’s 
article, “There is Now No Other 
Way,” in a recent Adelphi.* But, 
apart from that, I had long wished 
to discuss some of the ideas on the 
futility of revolutionary violence 
which have steadily impressed 
themselves upon me in studying 
the catastrophic history of revolu- 
tionary movements. 


I start from the assumption that ° 


a social revolution is. necessary be- 
fore society can be arranged on a 
reasonably equitable and classless 
basis. By this I do not mean merely 
a physical revolution. . George 
Orwell has remarked very aptly: 
Most revolutionaries are potential 
Tories, because they imagine that 
everything can be put right by altering 
the shape of society; once that change 
is effected, as it sometimes is, they see 
no-need for any other. 
But it should be reasonably clear to 
anyone who has studied human 
beings as individuals rather than as 
political ciphers, that this idea of 
the efficacy of a merely physical 
revolution is fallacious. Men must 
be mentally and spiritually orien- 
tated towards freedom before they 
can translate it into social reality. 
Here the corrupting rôle of 
violence is clear. A propaganda 
based on class violence, as elabo- 
rated in its extreme form by 
Georges Sorel, inevitably results in 
a coarsening ' of the moral fibre, a 
growing unscrupulousness in deal- 
ings with other people. The actual 
use of violence arouses a brutality 
which infects large masses of 
people. The terrible cruelties prac- 
tised by revolutionary idealists, the 
executions of the French Terror, 
the mass shootings in Soviet 
Russia, the almost ‘indiscriminate 
slaughters during the Spanish civil 
war, ” show that even the best-inten- 


* October-December 1945. 


tioned people are capable of the 
worst deeds when they begin to 
use violence to achieve their ideals. 
We need hardly ask, are these men 
in a fit mental state to become the 
founders of a golden age of free- 
dom? Clearly, as has been shown 
by the degeneration of so many 
revolutions after the hated govern- 
ment has been overthrown, their 
actions can lead only to a reign of 
fear more crushing than that which 
existed before. 

Sorel imagined that the reintro- 
duction of class hatred and class 
violence into social life would lead 
to moral regeneration. In fact it 
leads to a degradation of moral 
values in which the struggle for 
power becomes more acute and 
social relationships become blunted 
and brutalised. Bakunin, another 
advocate of revolutionary violence, 
saw this more clearly, when he 
said: 

Bloody revolutions are often neces- 
sary, thanks to human stupidity; yet 
they are always an evil, a monstrous 
evil and a ‘great disaster, not only with 
regard to the victims, but also for the 
sake of the purity and the perfection 


of the purpose in whose name they 
take place. 


It is an object of this essay to con- 
tend that, not only are violent 
revolutions evils which in their 
nature cannot lead to human libera- 
tion, but also that they are unneces- 
sary hindrances in attaining revo- 


‘lutionary ‘objectives. 


Much more could be written on’ 
the moral aspects of violence, and 
particularly on the rôle of violence 
as a disguised form of power whose 
needs tend always to convert it into 
naked power. But my concern at 
present is to deal with the practi- 
cality of violence as a means of 
social improvement. There still 
survives so much romantic illusion 
about the barricades and guerilla 
warfare, that we have to demon- 
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strate, as clearly as ave can, that 
violent revolutions in fact possess 
none of the qualities assigned to 
,them, and that the genuine self- 
sacrifice with, which they are often 
initiated and maintained will lead 
inevitably either to failure in the 
actual insurrection or to a situation 
in which its objects will, through 
so-called ‘‘necessities,’’ be lost 
more irretrievably than before. In 
this study, certain moral issues will 
emerge, and the relationship be- 
tween violence and naked power 
will be shown by example. These 
accidental moral aspects will only 
reinforce the practical arguments. 

One of the social factors which 
becomes steadily more evident is 


. the improbability of: an armed 
insurrection succeeding against 
armies equipped with modern 


weapons. We need ‘not even take 
_into account such weapons as 
poison gas and the atom bomb, 
for there is a reasonable case to 
suggest that no ruling class would 
use such indiscriminate methods in 
cities where their own adherents 
might be among the first victims 
and where the property for which 
they fight would be destroyed. But 
even excepting such weapons, the 
ruling class still dispose of dive- 
bombers, flame-throwing tanks, 


artillery, machine guns, etc., which . 
not > 


the insurrectionary . could 
obtain, at least in large quantities. 
Against such resources the tradi- 
tional small arms of the revolu- 
tionary uprising are useless. Since 
Haussmann’s counter-revolutionary 
town planning, even street fighting, 
the former piéce de resistance of the 
urban revolution, ‘is won by the 
side with artillery and tanks. In the 
Commune, the artillery methods of 
Thiers defeated ‘the numerical 
superiority of riflemen at the barri- 
cades,. while in spite of ingenious 
dynamite grenades and petrol 
bombs, the Spanish Government 
troops—who must be. considered 
objectively as fulfilling the rôle of 
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-withdrawn 


a revolutionary army—were even- 
tually unable to hold’ back’ a 
superior weight of mechanical 
weapons. No enthusiasm compen- 
sated for an inferior armament. 

The classic reply is that. the 
revolutionaries must persuade the 
soldiers to come over to their side. 
To this there are several answers. 
Firstly, if the soldiers were already 
wholly sympathetic there would 
surely be no need for violence, 
since the most reactionary govern- 
ment must have some support if it 
is to survive, If this support is 
it means a` bloodless 
revolution. Such revolutions can be 
found in history. But if violence is 
needed, it means that at least a 
substantial section of ,the armed 
forces remain loyal, which in turn 
means ‘that the workers do not 
wholly support the revolution. 
Among romantically inclined sup- 
porters of violence there exists an 
assumption that their bloodshed 
will be wreaked on ‘‘enemies of the 
workers.” In fact, all reactionaries 
use people of the working class for 
their defence, and the revolutionary 
who fights against an army is 
usually attacking people of his own 
class. The poor are the principal 
victims on both sides in any war, 
national or civil. 

It is also somewhat superficial to 
imagine that governments have 
failed to give thought to the pos- 
sible disaffection of their armies. 
This chance has in fact received 
very great attention, and has been 
met in most armies by a process of 


division by which the troops who 


man planes, tanks, etc., are selec- 
ted carefully for their class origin 
and are given especially favourable 
conditions of service. Such selected 
corps have thus a vested interest 
in the status quo. The differences 
in conditions within ‘the armed 
forces give rises to antagonisms 
between various services which are 
not discouraged by the authorities. 
Generally speaking, the disunity is 


such that.even if the infantry sided 
‘With. the insurgents, the. really 
important specialist formations 
would ‘not follow them. It is impos- 
sible to imagine any situation in 
western countries today in which a 
wholesale collapse of the army 
would be likely in the face of an 
armed ifisurrection. | 

In other words, there is little 
prospect of immediate, success for 
an' insurrection. Most likely,’ it 
would be suppressed immediately. 
But, even supposing it attained 
some initial success, ‘seized certain 
towns, won over troops, obtained 
a proportion of heavy armour, it is 
still unlikely that success would be 
complete, that there would ‘not 
remain a great thass of specialist 
troops armed with the majority of 
the planes,. tanks and artillery. To 
win final victory, to’ ‘‘consolidate 
the revolution,” the advocates of 
violence demand’ a continuance of 


conflict. In other words, they advo- 


cate a civil war. 

But civil wars are fatal to revo- 
lutions, whether they are won or 
lost. In most cases it is a foregone 
conclusion that the trained ‘military 
forces will win in a short period, 
although in special circumstances 
the struggle may continue for years 
before final defeat, as in Spain, or 
even result in victory for the so- 
called revolutionaries as in Russia. 
But, ‘in any event, a civil war is 
always destructive to the ends of a 
revolution. ` This is because. the 
successful conduct of war demands 
forms of organisation which negate 
the revolutionary principles of 
liberty, equality and fraternity. 
There is nothing so effective in 
degrading a revolution into a dicta- 
torship' as a period of military 
adventure. ~ 

It is true that, in the initial 
rising. guerilla bands may ‘gain 
sweeping successes which form a 
basis for the first consolidation of 
the revolutionary groups. This was 
the case particularly in Spain ‘in 
Tuly, 1936. But it is observed in all 
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major revolutions that such bands 
are by their nature unable to carry 
on war efficiently. Their undisci- 
plined methods, the idea of indivi- 


dual freedom which inspires. their 


organisation of production and 
supply, make them quite incapable 
of standing up to disciplined and 
well-armed ` military forces. The 
guerillas may be very efficient. in 
their native streets or forests, but 
in the strategic action by which 
any war is eventually won they will 
always be defeated by trained and 
equipped units. Discipline i is essen- 
tial for the prosecution of war, and > 
that is why, as Simone Weil said in 
a penetrating article recently pub- 
lished in Politics, “revolutionary 
warts the death of revolutions.’ 
Any true reyolution demands an 
increasing realisation ‘of liberty, 
equality and fraternity. The needs 
of war demand the déstruction of 
these qualities. — 

- This’ has béen proved time and 
again-in history. The French Revo- 
lutionary wars led to the introduc- 
tion of universal conscription. The 
Commune began in a libertarian 
manner, but as the fight continted 
was forced to become steadily more 
authoritarian in its conduct. In the 
Russian civil war the original Red 
partisans were replaced by efficient 
military: units with strict discipline 
and inequality of status. The same . 
thing happenéd in Spain, where the 
voluntary militias gave way to a 
conscripted army. 

It is the custom of apologists for 
violence . to’ blame authoritarian 
‘frevolutionaries,’’ who are said to 
have used a war situation in order 
to seize power. It seems more logi- ` 
cal to say that if the undisciplined 
guerilla forces had been efficient, 
the authoritarians would never have 
had their chante. The necessities 
of war forced the conclusion that 
a military structure was necessary, 
and gave an opening to authori- 


tarians like Trotsky and the 
Spanish Communists. l 
Mrs. K. C. Chorley, in her 
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learned book, Armies and the Art 
of Revolution, makes an exhaustive 
analysis of the classic revolutionary 
wars, and comes to the following 
conclusion : 
. . . it may be said ee conclusively 
that all the evidence suggests, first, 
that radical army reconstruction is 
almost certainly necessary to fight a 
serious revolutionary war, and secondly, 
that this reconstruction, if it is to be 
efficient, must follow professional army 
lines. A loose type of military organisa- 
tion, without responsibility to a central 
authority, may be adequate and invalu- 
able for the opening phases of insur- 
rection or for guerilla warfare; but for 
a serious war of siege and mancetivre 
‘against trained troops it is useless. The 
informal army mentalit 
anarchistic; soldiers feel themselves 
free to go home when they wish; 
officers are apt to be. chosen for reasons 
other than efficiency; commanders of 
units dislike interference from above. 
There can be no centralisation -of com- 
mand or administration, no concerted 
. Strategy, and therefore no possibility of 
conducting operations on a large scale. 
My own researches have con- 
firmed 
of Mrs. . Chorley’s 
although, of. course, 
lesson ‘I. draw’ 
ferent. 
It is evident that the violent revo- 
Jutionary in:civil war is faced with 
an unavoidable dilemma. Either he 
must continue“ with inadequate 
guerilla methods and accept defeat, 
or he must adopt the military prac- 
tices of his adversaries, and ‘so 
jettison the libertarian -and equali- 
tarian ideals for which he fights. 
It seems clear that the only way 
of avoiding this dilemma is a recog- 
nition that violence is reactionary 
itr its effects, and. that.the only hope 
of achieving a successful-s social 
transformation -is ` by the use of 
non-violent means. 3 
I do not propose ‘here to. enter 
into the general question of the 
efficacy of non-violent methods, as 
this has been dealt with’ very 
thoroughly in such books as Gregg’s 
The Power of Non-Violence and 
the Dutch anarchist Bart de Ligt’s 
The Conquest. of Violence. But I 
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conclusion, 
the ultimate 
is .somewhat dif- 


-strikers: and other workers. 


is essentially’ 


in my mind the justice, 


think it desirable to pay some 
attention to the rôle of non-violence 
in the critical stages of certain 
revolutions. 

‘The Paris Commune, ' for 
example, was initiated almost with- 
out bloodshed, by the fraternisation 
of the people of Paris with the 


soldiers who had been sent to-frus- 


trate a possible rising. The Russian 
revolution of i917 began with 
demonstrations in the streets by 
The 
demonstrators refrained from using 
any violence against the troops, 
although some units fired on them. 
The effect of such action was that 
in four days the soldiers began to 
go over to. the insurrectionary. 
workers—the troops who had 
opened fire being the first to frater- 
nise. Thus the decisive phase in the 
Russian revolution, which des- 
troyed the whole power of Tsarism, 
was a non-violent moral victory, 
based on an appeal to human 
brotherhood. The entry of violence 
into later phases , the tragic rever- 
sal in which the soldier resumed 
his soldiery, was to bring the 
destruction of brotherhood and the 
final erection of a tyranny more 
formidable than that of the Tsar. 
One speculates with sadness on 
what might have been the result if 
the wonderful example of March, 
1917, had: been followed through- 
out the ensuing months. 

Here we see-that the successful 


‘opening phases of ‘two important 


revolutions were initiated by non- 
violent means and not by violent 
insurrections. It is a: further interes- 
ting fact that governments always 
fear far more thoroughly the frater- 
nisation of soldiers and civilians 
than an actual insurrection. When 
the soldiers ‘started to fraternise 
with the Parisians in: the early days 
of the Commune, Thiers imme- 
diately evacuated his army from 
the whole of Paris as the ‘only 
means of preventing it from be- 
coming completely demoralised by 


friendship.. Similar tactics were 
used. in ‘1848 by the Austrian 
generals in Milan and Vienna, and 
by the Bourgeois Provisional 
Government in Paris. 

Thus the successful return of 
Thiers -to Paris, of the Imperial 
forces to Vienna, etc., were secured 
by segregating the troops from the 
corrupting ‘influence of a friendly 
people, and creating a barrier of 
enmity, so that when the soldiers 
returned it would: be -to ‘a -hostile 
city. To take the Commune as an 
example, Thiers withdrew his 
troops when they had become 
demoralised by the friendly attitude 
of the Paris populace. He reorgan- 
ised them, and then, after some 
weeks, returned to attack the Com- 
mune. Meanwhile a campaign of 
propaganda had been conducted 
both in Paris and Versailles so that 
the hostility on both sides was 
accentuated, But the main element 
in the calculation of Thiers was 
that the armed forces of the Com- 
mune, now organised under Blan- 
quist leadership, would resist 
violently the invading Versaillese 
army. He was correct. Had the 
Communards decided not to resist 
by military means, there might 
have been further fraternisation, 
for the troops of Thiers would 
have felt no more comfortable 
than those of Bismarck a few 
months before. But the armed con- 
flict removed the possibility of 
fraternisation, for the Communards 
now appeared to the Versaillese as 
enemies whom they had to fight in 


order ‘to avoid being killed them-. 


selves. The armed resistance united 
the peasants and the middle classes 
behind’ Thiers, who had previously 
been unpopular with them. It gave 
the excuse for a bloodthirsty repres- 
sion; the most idealistic social 
thinkers, the best artisans of Paris, 
were either killed or driven into a 
miserable exile, and the possibility 
of social improvements was delayed 
for two decades. Thus the Pari- 
sians not only lost the bloodless 
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revolution with which the Com- 
mune was initiated, but also paid a 
terrible price in lives and. liberties. 

In the case of the Russian Revo- 
lution, the introduction of violence 
led to a progressive militarisation 
of life until, although the White 
Armies were overthrown, the 
Russian people were also ‘defeated 
and their revolution destroyed in 
the regimented domination of a 
caste of former idealists. whom 
power and violence had turned into 
tyrants. The history of Lenin’s 
destruction of the anarchists, of 
Trotsky’s massacre of the liber- 
tarian sailors. of Kronstadt, of 
Stalin’s persecution of the Doukho- 
bors, show how far the Russian 
revolution has deteriorated by par- 
ticipation in violence and the con- 
sequent development of a militarist 
system inevitably inimical to real 
freedom. 

Non-violent action, therefore, is 
not merely efficient as a social sol- 
vent, but it also avoids the loss of 
freedom which seems the inevitable 
consequence of civil war. But this 
is not all. Non-violent action is 
always attended by a comparatively 
slight loss of life and damage to 
social resources. The soldiers and 
police may fire on demonstrating 
crowds, there may be some spora- 
dic destruction of ‘plant, but in 
general such action, if successful, 
results in a gain that far counter- 
balances any losses. Civil war, on 
the other hand, ‘takes a vast toll of 
human lives—often greater than in 
a national war. Not only are great 
numbers of people killed in battle, 
but civil wars are usually fought — 
with such savagery that many 
prisoners and suspects-are shot out 
of hand. To these must be added 
the victims of starvation and epi- 
demics caused by the disruption of 
services. The number of people who 
died as a result of the Russian civil 
war will never be known, but it 
must be counted in millions. As a 
result of the Spanish civil war, it 
would be a conservative estimate 
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to,-say that a million men, women 
and children died—several times 
the number of English people killed 
during the present war. Added to 
this,. in both Spain and -Russia 
there was: sucha vast destruction 
of factories, houses, transport and 
shipping, that . -the standard .of 
living- of the survivors . inevitably 
dropped. well below what it was 
before the revolutionary crisis. Let 
us compare these losses with the 
undoubted.- advantages which the 
Indian people have gained, without 
corresponding loss, through non- 
violent pressure on. mp British 
government. 

During the recent war in Europe 
we had examples | of violent and 
non-violent actions which provide 
an excellent means of comparison. 
In every country but Denmark, the 
resistance movement was based 


on violent methods-——assassination,- 


warfare by guerilla bands, etc. The 
result `of these tactics, was to 
change the attitude of the German 
occupying férces; who during their 
first year or so had shown a ten- 
dency “to become softened and cor- 
rupted from a military point of view 
by their life among’ an at first non- 
violent population. No sooner had 
the campaign of assassinations, 
ambushes, etc., begun, than the 
German soldiers became hardened 
by .terror,, and began to kill and 
torture. In general, with the excep- 
tion of the Jews, the hundreds :of 
thousands of people executed bv 
the Nazis in occupied countries were 
sacrificed to the activities of the 
violent resistance groups. These 
groups themselves, through their 
secret formation, developed an 
authoritarian, Blanquist character, 
and the men who came to the top 
were as ruthless and careless of 
human life and liberty as the Nazis 
themselves. Throughout Europe, 
the concrete achievement of the 
resistance groups was very slight 
in comparison with the losses which 
the veonle sustained throush their 
deeds. Generally speaking, they had 
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to wait for professional armies, to 
clear away. the German occupying 
forces before they could come out 
and, establish their. own terroristic 
reigns of vengeance and discrimi- 
nation. Only in Jugoslavia, under 
peculiar circumstances, did the 
resistance movement make any 
substantial gains, and then -only 
because it was able to organise in 
military formations, , which’ later 
established a- regime of . tofali- 
tatian repression. : 

The one country which did ‘not 
indulge in -violent resistance.to any 
great extent was -Denmark. ‘he 
Danes had been despised because 
they. did not offer resistance when 
the Germans entered ‘their country. 
Later, when they showed no great 
signs of taking part in the cam- 
paign of murders that was sweep- 
ing across Europe, they were again 
subjected .to contempt from al 
sides. But it was these same Danes 
who, .acting with solidarity and 
restraint, carried through a‘ great 
non-violent general strike which 
completely defeated the Wehrmacht 
and ‘the Gestapo, and. resulted’ in 
the only major triumph for freedom 
gained by any European-resistance 
movement . working on its. own 
resources. Moreover, ‘this non- 
violent victory was achieved at a 
very slight loss to the, Danish 
people in lives or goods, and Den- 
mark emerged at the end of the 
war less ` harmed than any - oe 
country. 

‘We have seen, then, the areal 
disadvantages `of violent as ‘com- 
pared ‘with non-violent revolu- 
tionary action. It results in great 


vital and material losses to- the 


people, and, far from compensating 
for thése. its usual course. is a 
deterioration in organisation.: and 
morality which ‘involves a loss .of 
the very ideals for which the revo- 
lution is ‘fought. ‘Revolutionary 
violence is thus self-destructive and 


therefore in no circumstances 
effective. . ets yet 
There remains, however, - one 
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argument .of the supporter of 
violence. Many revolutionaries will 
say: ‘‘We do not advocate: violence 
as: desirable, but we regard it as 
inévitable. In a revolutionary situa- 
tion violence will øccur,' and then 
we must take care to guide it in 
the ‘right directions.” This is ‘an 
argument so childish that it would 
hardly be worth answering if it 
were ‘nòt so frequently used. In 
fact, ‘violence ‘is not inevitable in 
social struggle. . The people in 
general tend to be pacific in their 
‘demonstrations, and such compli- 
cated actions as the General Strike 
of 1926 have been carried out with- 
out violence. . Generally‘ speaking, 
the ' more consciousness of the 
issues involved exists among the 
‘people, the less likely they are ‘to 
indulge in spontaneous ‘mob vio- 
lence. Most of the significant out- 
bursts of. ‘revolutionary - violence 
have been carried out by minorities 
of ‘organised doctrinaires -who 
forced.a violent direction on the 
movement ‘of ‘the people. Thus, far 


‘from revolutionary violence being- 


inevitable, it is usually engineered 
by interested groups. There may be 
isolated spontaneous acts of vio- 
lence, but it should be the duty of 


a responsible revolutionary to dis- 
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Bustler, Grabbit and 
DAVID’ WEST 

Spiritually, humanity is divided 
into two main -groups, between 
which there can be no permanent 
peace. Before we can play an effec- 
tive part in the eternal conflict, we 
must ‘understand wherein lies the 
enemy’s strength and weakness, 
and wherein our own. 

Some people’s lives appear to be 
entirely spent in trying to produce, 
for their personal advantage,’ some 
effect on the material world and on 
their. fellow-men, They delight in 
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Standaside | 


suade people from such acts, which 
inevitably play into the hands.of 
the authorities and arouse resis- 


tance among the armed forces, who 


tend to be sympathetic towards 


„attitudes of non-violence. ., | 


In her essay quoted previously | 


Simone’ Weil said: ; 


It seems that revolution engaged in 
' war hag only the ‘choite of either’ suc- 
cumbing under the murderous blows of 
.counter-revolution ,or, transforming it- 
self :into esunter-revolution through the 
very mechanism of the military struggle. 
The ‘perspectives ‘of a revolution seem 
therefore quite .restricted. For can a 

revolution avoid war? It is, however, 
“on this feeble chance, that we must 
' stake ‘everything’ or ‘abandon ` all hope. 

Personally, I do not: think the 
‘chance is so very feeble. The record 
of non-violent struggles,’ of’ ‘the 
Indians against the British Raj, of 
the Doukhobors ‘in Canada,” of the 
Danes against the Nazis, give ‘hope 
that a self-discipliried movement of 
non-violent action may bring great 
achievements in the removal òfin- 
justice and the establishment | ‘ot a 


~~ 


ef ot 8 pow 


equality’ and fraternity. This seems 
to me the only realistic way, towafds 
social revolution. All ‘appeals’ to 
violence ‘are romantic and danger- 
ous, for they can‘ only ‘lead us back 


„to tyranny and fear. 


acquiring” property; E they 
hear that any sort, of’. material 
possession, whether ' “necessity or 
luxury, is obtainable, they feel im- 
pelled to acquire it. ‘The display of 
superfluous wealth ‘shows. that a 
man is clever at acquiring things, 
and many people in. Western 
Europe still believe uncritically that 
the acquisition of- thingS"is what 


.man is created for. The ideal man 


of this type oe be called Mr, 
Grabbit. 
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Note that it is the display rather. 


than the enjoyment of possessions 
that is really important to Mr. 
Grabbit. It is difficult for those who 
dislike him to imagine what spiri- 
tual. motive leads to his strange 
physical activities; we may hazard 
the guess that it is a love of power. 
Our .guess is confirmed by obser- 
ving him in his human relations. 
Mr. Grabbit is very much in- 
volved in human relations, Indeed 
he dreads solitude, for half-con- 
sciously he feels that if he were 
alone for long he might find that 
he didn’t exist. Therefore he likes 
to surround himself at all times 
with company. He can, when he 
chooses, be -very lavish in his ex- 
penditure on other people. Some of 
us may have worked in his fac- 
tories and had free entertainments 
there. Others may occasionally 
have been his guests and, mellowed 
by his wine, we may have thought 
what a generous and benevolent 
man he is. - | 
Really he is no such thing: His 
„expenditure on others is ‘for his 
own benefit, not theirs. He likes to 
feel that a number of people are 
dependent on-him for their ‘“‘good 


times?’; often he exacts a spiritual’. 


repayment from them by making 
humiliating’ demands upon them; it 
pleases him to think that they dare 
not protest. He does not care for 
the give-and-take of ‘conversation 
among equals; he 
people either as employees or as an 
audience to applaud him or as 
sources. of useful information. 
When people have served the pur- 
pose for which Mr. Grabbit. tem- 
porarily requires ‘them, he considers 
it a waste of time to take any 
interest in them for their own 
sakes. He buys a wife or mistress 
just as he buys a house; he hires 
a friend just as he hires a taxi. 
Observing his way of life, we can 
only conclude that human beings as 
such do not mean anything to him. 
‘They ‘are only possessions, instru- 
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needs other. 


ments by the use of which he can 
achieve a sense of power. | 
_ It may ‘be thought that Grabbit 

will soon be a figure of the past, — 
that under a Socialist economy. he 
will have no opportunity for his 
anti-human activity. Unfortunately 
he may be replaced by a type of 
person that bears a strong family 
resemblance to him. We will 
examine a specimen of this type, 
calling him for easy reference, Mr. 
Bustler, (During the war he prob- 
ably became Major Bustler, and 
many of his poor relations rose to 


‘be Sergeant Bustler.) 


Mr. Bustler probably has not 
Mr. Grabbit’s delight in material 
possessions; he may even be an 
ascetic. But the fundamental, the 
hateful thing in him jis the same 
thing that is in Grabbit: the love 
of power. He has no feeling for the 
value of individual human beings ; 
to him -people are simply the raw 
material on which he can impose 


-his will. He delights in seeing six 


hundred men on parade moving as 
one, at his command. He delights 
in seeing what people are doing 
and ordering them to do something 
else. His secret dream is that one 
day no sort of activity anywhere 
will be possible without his permis- 
sion. He would like to see all young 
men spending a year in the coal- 
mines at Mr. Bustler’s command, 
and all writers, painters and com- 
posers glorifying Mr. Bustler in a 
style decreed by Mr. Bustler. To- 
day Bustler is admired by many 
people for his efficiency. “‘Efficiency 


‘at what?’’ somebody may ask. The 


best answer is: ‘‘Efficiency at 
making other people do what he 
wants.”’ Í 

These types, the Grabbits and’ 
the Bustlers, predominate in the 
world to-day. ‘They may not be a 
numerical majority of the human 
race, but there is little effective 
opposition to them; those ‘of us 
who hate them are ill-organised for 
opposition. 

How are the anti-Grabbits and 


anti-Bustlers to be known? We 
show our feeling at -present by 
what we value rather than what we 
do. 

The first thing that we value is 
human personality. We believe that 
men and women are created, not to 
be Grabbit’s employees or Bustler’s 
cannon fodder, but to realise, each 
in his or her individual way, their 
full human potentialities. It is from 
the teaching of Jesus that many of 
us derive this belief; but we need 
not be too exclusive; often the 
Churches seem ‘to deny our values 
while non-Christian humanists up- 
hold them. We are more in sym- 
pathy with .Bertrand Russell and 
E. M. Forster than with Cardinal 
Bustler or Dean Grabbit. We want 
to like people for themselves, not 
for what we can get out of them, 
and we want ourselves to be liked 
in the same way. 

We value peace of mind and per- 
sonal freedom. We dislike having 
to take orders or give them. We 
are not necessarily ascetics, but we 
feel that a great number of posses- 
sions would be an embarrassment. 
We find that acquiring material 
things, and looking after them, is 
a tedious labour; we would prefer 
to reduce it to the minimum neces- 
sary to preserve our existence, and 
thus have more time for the 
‘thoughts and activities in which we 
really delight. 

We admit that in the present 
state of the world we are not com- 
pletely satisfactory people: The 
typical representative of too many 
of us deserves no better name than 
Mr. Standaside. He is tae a a 
scholar or artist of some kind, 
perhaps, even nowadays, a spans 
gentleman with a small private in- 
come. In his care for peace of mind 
and personal freedom ‘he may go 
so far as to shirk all action and 
responsibility, The Standasides are 
sometimes so afraid of action, so 
desirous not to hurt or be them- 
selves hurt, that thev dare not pro- 
test at the most unjust excesses of 


the power-seekers. They shrink 
from effective combined action in 
politics; they fear the self-sacrifice 
and discipline which are necessary 
for such action. In justification 
they plead that all politics is a dirty 
game and all parties equally dirty. 

This love of detachment, this 
desire to be au dessus de la mélée, 
is a sentiment with which any sen- 
sitive and intelligent person must 
feel an immediate sympathy; but 
it is unsatisfactory -as a guiding 
principle of life. Let us see what is 
wrong with it. 

The falsity of the Standaside 
position is particularly clear if 
Standaside calls himself an artist. 
The genuine artist is one who has 
a vision of the permanent realities 
which are hidden behind the chan- 
ging surface of existence; but the 
vision, if he does not communicate 
it, is as worthless as a dream. No 
artist can be satisfied with merely 
working for his own amusement ; 
that is an escape, no better than 
drug-taking, His vision is some- 
thing outside the. struggle for _ 
material necessities, but it is related 
to the strugglers because it is-one 
of the things which make the 
struggle worth while. Grabbit and 
Bustler deny this; they say that 
the struggle is justified simply be- 
cause it increases Grabbit’s wealth 
and Bustler’s power. In the series 
of fights between various gangs of 
Bustlers and Grabbits, the artist 
should indeed take no part, but. in 
the eternal fight between power- 
lovers and freedom-lovers he can- 
not be neutral. Doubtless he would 
like to ignore Grabbit and Bustler, 
but this is in practice impossible ; 
Grabbit and Bustler do not ignore 
him; they seek to use him, as they 
seek to use everyone. And if he 
does not protest. if he passively 
acquiesces in their action. he is in 
practice on their side. He that is 
not against them is with them. 

Everyone, whether he knows it 
or not, is on one side or the other 
in this eternal conflict. The pity of 
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the present situation is that, while 
the power-lovers know instinctively 
how to go about getting’ what they 
want, there are- great numbers of 
freedom-lovers who are in a state 
of -helpléss bewilderment. Having 
to earn a living. in the world which 
Grabbit and -Bustler have made, 
they feebly try to act like power- 
lovers; they even try’ to convince 
themselves that this-is the way ‘they 
ought to act, that Grabbit and 
Bustler are the types to emulate. 
They are vaguely unsatished with 
this view of life, but they can find 
no useful expression for their dis- 
satisfaction. 

How are we, 'the conscious fres- 
dom-lovers, to attempt to'alter this 
state of things? The first necessary 
step is to make all: our potential 
allies conscious of what is being 
done to them, and of their’ own 
partial: responsibility for it. Wars 
are not-due solely to the power- 
lust of the Bustlers' and Grabbits ; 
the Standasides are to blame for 
their, passivity :in allowing such 
people to hold all the responsible 
positions unchecked. The freedom- 
lover may prefer to leave politics 
alone, but in fact politics will not 
leave him alone. He must act posi- 
tively now in the world that exists, 
or he will never ‘live in the world 
that he would like. 

We live in the world of Bustler 
and Grabbit. Theirs is a real power 
from which we desire a real libera- 
tion, not an escape into a dream- 
world. It is probable that the 
liberation from Grabbit is the 
rearer to being really attained; 
already his power seems to be in 
‘danger; our best policy is to give 
cautious and limited ‘aid to Bustler 
in overthrowing his cousin. Much 
-as we hate Bustler, we need not 
‘hinder him when he is accidentally 


proving useful. But the- aid must 
be cautious and limited, we repeat: 
It would be stupid of ‘us to defeat 
one group of enemies only to find 
ourselves’ committed to whole- 
hearted:-support of another group. 

While performing this-short-term 
job, ‘we “must engage simulta- 
neously in the task ‘which -has a 
more ultimate: importance.’ This 
task is the’ assertion of ‘humane 
values against the values of Grab- 
bit and Bustler. “We ‘must show 
that “man’s permanent ‘happiness 
lies not in the acquisition of wealth 
and power but in the understanding 
of the pérmanent realities. This 
understanding may be achieved: in 
diverse ways. Some reach it by the 
way of religious ` contemplation ; 
some by the way of artistic creation 
or any sort of disinterested work: 
If we-have the gift of words we 
must preach the pursuit of these 
eternally good things until we have 
converted all who aré potentially 
on our side. 

And we must assert our values 

“not only with our'lips but in our 
lives.” We have‘to earn a living in 
the world of Grabbit and Bustler ; 
but we ‘need not try to live as they 
live. Faced, as we sometimes are, 
with the choice between economic 
advantage and spiritual integrity, 
we must choose the latter when- 
ever we can do so without reducing 
oursélves to starvation. If we have 
to submit to the orders of unjust 
power-lovers, let us do so with as 
much- obvious reluctance as pos- 
sible. If we ourselves are placed 
in positions of power under the 
present system, let us never try to . 
exercise it for our own private 
profit or glory. These are the ways 
in which each of us can contribute 
to the creation of a free and 
humane society. 





Pale Blue Windows 


JAMES FARRAR* 


Warmth and discreet lght 
lave the long corridor. It is 
carpeted, dome-roofed in polished 
woods of exotic origin, the walls 
intricate with studs and switches. 
There are windows, functionless— 
curtained with ‘heavy blue stuff for 
it is night and nobody here has 
need of the stars. Down both sides, 
twinned armchairs like vast. purple 
sundews secrete the bodies of the 
travellers, drawing them down into 
hollows of exquisite repose. From 
these lips of peace spill only an 
occasional arm or leg as label to 
what lies within. 

Some of the pilgrims-—business 
men—have switched off and pushed 
away their reading lamps, and 
sprawl flattened beneath their own 
bellies, beyond whose oceanic 
heave sinuate the almost naked 
dancers on the television screen. 
These are happy men; whole men, 
because they are invariably the 
richer by these last twelve hours 
and on the strength of this their 
stomachs have been recently and 
sumptuously filled. They are within 
two hundred miles of home. Every- 
thing is to hand. Why not, then, 
be happy? With the bright eyes of 
lizards they follow the inter- 
weavings of the dancers. Catspaws 
of pleasure cross their damp flesh. 

For nothing need the arm be 
more than half-raised. Here in the 
silky curve of the wall are mounted 
the lamp-switch and the fiter- 
selector: tinted lighting caters for 
every neurosis. Beside them the 
tray from which, by an ingenious 
device, ready-lighted cigarettes 
may be drawn. Watchfully the 
reading lamp leans down, moon- 
faced, at the end of its pliable giraffe- 

*Flying Officer James Farrar (68 
Squadron: Night Fighter), some of whose 
remarkable work has previously been 
printed in The Adelphi, was killed on 
July 26, 1944, at the age of twenty. 
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neck. There is general cabin heating, 
but to ensure the comfort of the 
old and the very successful, whose 
blood creeps stonily about the 
body, there is a puce-coloured plate, 
a magnificent radiator, by every 
lamp. The extent of its benediction 
is governed by a rheostat control 
knob. Many are turned fully on. 

Finally, of course, set into the 
arm of every other chair, there are 
the television selectors: ten but- 
tons, worn smooth by the finger- 
tips. of generations of pilgrims 
searching the ether for scenes of 
ever more charming voluptuous- 
ness. The sets are back to back on 
a common table, each facing a pair 
of thick purple seats, whose occu- 
pants must needs have common 
tastes. Mutual lack of taste satis- 
fies the requirement, so that the 
Jai is invariably success- 
ul. l ' 

A wave of the hand brings the 
steward and a six-page menu. 
Orders are given quietly since there 
is little noise. Once accustomed to 
the rumour of smooth power, one 
can ‘be unaware of motion: except 
when drinking. The liquid in a 
glass is dead level, but occasionally 
scored by a tremor of hairlike lines 
across its surface. Thus far are we 


still imperfect. 


There comes a stiff, young-old 
man in flawless uniform, white and 
gold. He is older than his hair, 
which is dark and bears his‘cap as 
at the crest of a wave, crazily, 
about to topple. His face has 
lines of exasperation and humour, 
neither of which is yet master: but 
they are there in great strength, 
and have.been fighting it out for 
a long time. Straight down the cor- 
ridor he walks, gravely as a man 
who is past life: He regards his 
two trim feet preceding him along 
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the carpet strip; between the rows 
of- televiewers tuned to one 
frequency like dogs’ noses to a 
tree, past the waking and thé sleep- 
ing who are identical, away from 
the amber pools of light ‘and the 
debris of limbs and the neat black 
paunches and the floury bosoms. 
To the other end. 

He has looked to neither side. 
There is nothing here for him. A 
door opens and closes gently and 
he is gone. 


He stands behind the two pilots 
and sighs. It is refreshingly cooler 
out here, and the engines more 
audible. All darkness leans thickly 
inward against a core of light, a 
rosy glow over the huge instrument 
panel, against which are silhouetted 
the bodies of the pilots, slumped 
back with folded arms. Their heads 
are above it and are vague, block- 
ing out stars. 

The nose is strutless, of moulded 
perspex, 
standing unprotected on a dais 
beyond which is all the vast powder- 
ing of stimmer stars, close enough 
to be touched. Below is a void. But 
far ahead there begins to appear a 
radiance as of glow-worms scat- 


tered, faintly luminous after death :- 


the lights of land. 

His vision continues to improve. 
First the thick darkness, then the 
stars and the cold glimmering 
ahead. Now he looks to either side, 
thoughtfully. There is something 
for him here. The wings and 
engines like the heads of the pilots, 
are merely blottings-out of stars. 
Not one engine a side any more, 
but six. Each a forward-thrusting 
shape beautifully slim, with a 
steady bar of blue flame riveted to 
its flank. The perspective tremen- 
dous to the wing-tip: six masses of 
engine overlapped, foreshortened. 
And beyond the wing-tip, the stars 
beginning. 

They nave their machine, steady 
as a rock, and their solitary light ; 
and now, after these hours, the 
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so that one seems to be. 


delusion of man in air that he 
is unbound from the earth, and the 
universe wheels about him. 


Thompson, the first pilot, sighs 
too, wondering that after twenty 
years of this he should see things 
with so much newness. But then he 
is on his last flight, and at such 
times everything hitherto unseen 
rises up, to be gleaned painstak- 
ingly against the future of looking 
back at faded reflections in mirrors. 
Thompson is greying. His time is 
running out. Never to see the thing 
itself again, is not good. So wide- 
eyed, he gleans. 


The smooth shape behind him 
fidgets and swears. Thompson 
looks back, stretching himself. 

“What’s new, Mick?” he asks, 
speaking professionally. 

“Nothing,” replies the wireless 
operator. ‘‘Now or ever,” he adds 
as an afterthought. 

' “Why the vehement language?” 
/ “Oh. A bit browned off. Any 
coffee there? I’ve had all mine.”’ 

“Yes, some. But not very warm. 


I should- get some from the 
steward.’’ 
‘“So-and-so the steward,” re- 


marks Mick cheerfully. The slang- 
ing reminds him of the old times, 
which they share. This is better. 
He takes the dark cylinder that 
Thompson proffers and begins un- 
screwing the top. 

The second pilot, plump and 
youthful, wakes and looks round. 

“Hullo Tod,” Mick greets him. 
“Having a rough time of it?” 


‘‘So-so,” says the youth quickly. 
“Tough.” 
Mick drinks. His eyes gleam 


balefully in the reddish light as 
he leans forward between them. 
‘“‘Eleven-thirty, eh? Twenty-five 
minutes to go. Hundred and-sixty 
miles. Makes you think, Tommy.” 

Viciously he screws on the bake- 
lite cap. 

“That’s all right, ” murmurs the 
younger pilot before Thompson can 
reply. ‘‘Progress.”’ 


Thompson, after-his forced jocu-’ 


larity, has sunk back into his mood 
of taking all and giving nothing. 
He will not reply now. ‘‘Progress,’’ 
he turns the word end over end, 
savouring it, thinking heavily of 
his‘twenty years and what he has 
seen come to pass. 

But. Mick wields a knife-blade of 
a voice. ‘Progress. -Oh yes!” 
He is becoming characteristically 
dangerous. Thrusting back the 
thermos, he looks away from these 
two bulky shadows to that other 
blackness, the wing heavy with 
streamlined cowlings and its tip 
steady against the stars, 


“Progress,” he begins slowly. - 


“Were doing well. Smooth. 
Straight and level. Hardly a sound. 
And they sleep.” 

“Who?” asks Tod. 

‘Back there.’’ His voice gathers 
impetus and becomes icy. What he 
calls Back There is something he 
will never let himself forget. ‘‘They 
sleep, blast them. Heaps. of old 
washing. Walruses. Harlots. And 
the comfort !”’ 

“Man, they couldn’t have felt 
cosier on their wedding nights!” 

It’s true, thinks Thompson, true. 
This much I’ve seen come to pass. 

“You see, they’re rotten. with 
it,” continues Mick. ‘Just look. at 
them. ‘Are they flying? “Do they 
know? They might be under the 
sea for all they care. How high are 
they? Are they still in your hands 
or have you two baled. out up 
here and left them to it? Are they 
going where they think they’re 
going? , Ask them. They don’t 
know.” * , 

“And why should they?” comes 
a tired voice from the black bulk 
that is Tod. “It’s all. automatic 
anyway.” He has heard all this 
before and has little time for it.. 

Thompson nods sadly, affirma- 
tively. With his heavy judgment he 
tries to seal the matter. “‘It is. We 
are. Everything is. I hate it as 
much as you do, Mick. Have done 
for years. I’d give anything for a 
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few manoeuvres; a-bit of: real fly- 
ing. But we’re on rails now and we 
might as well get used to it. It’s 
not the same any more. That’s all. 

Tod tears things open again. 
‘‘Nothing’s on rails,” he argues. 
“What about taking off and land- 
ing? You don’t do a straight-line 
circuit, do you?” 

“No, ” concedes Thompson, ‘‘but 
that’s different. Even nowadays a 
circle has to be round. Still I dare- 
say that’ll be put right in time.’ 
The sands are running out fast, 
and with them his patience. He has 
all those other things to put away, 
how it is with one’s head against 
the stars, the feeling of throbbing 
suspension in a waste without 
movement in any direction—yet 
measuring by those land lights we 
kave moved and are nearer the 
end; the very slight pulse of the 
metal one touches, weaker than 
blood or anything human, but 
alive; thẹ look of those torches of 
constancy, the, exhaust flames, 
which have companioned man since 
he first flew at night. All this. must 
be saved, not some third-rate argu- 
ment. 

Mick is unshakeable. He leans 
forward, his face underlit with the 
ruddy glow so that he is like the. 
others, a grave gnome with a rose- 
ate chin, sunken eyes and no top’ 
to his head. Fervently he speaks to 
Thompson. 

“Back there, back of beyond, I 
like to think how it would be if we 
shook those bastards.up. Pull her 
up and over in a stall turn, you 
know, . Tommy, and then away 
down for all she’s worth. 

“Straighten her into a screaming 
dive. Let the speed and the pres- 
sure build up until you feel as if 
you’re going through _ bloody’ 
concrete. Your artificial horizon 
there. with the datum line stuffed 
up. at the top of. the picture. Then - 
bring the line back to the little 
dicky-bird by a long pull and a 
strong pull that’ll push those Back 
There knee-high to a duck on the 
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floor. 
Oh boy !”’ 

Thompson, now only half pre- 
occupied with his stars, feels his 
hands twitch a little with the 
fascination of it. It would need so 
little power; the idea, his own 
many times before, can still bewitch 
him. But to-night his mood takes 
in the end of all things: he is sunk 
in dreadful finality. ` 

‘“Mick,”’ he says, ‘‘we aren’t so 
young any more. We’d probably 
find we couldn’t take it either.” 
It’s a strange job, he decides, 
where you finish up old and then 
go back into a world which gives 
you thirty or forty more years to 
live. But the only conceivable world 
is this one, and, you’re through 
with it. Those temperatures. 

He runs a careful eye over his 
instruments. He looks ahead at the 
remote, steady lights of the city, 
crowned with a blueish. five-thou- 
sand foot haze. He looks upward at 
the stars, which are cold and un- 
moving. But this time he does not 
hunch back into reverie. The germ 
of older days has got into him after 
all; and absently he begins to 
reminisce.  - 

“I used to-get a kick out of the 


scrambles. At night. You’re losing - 


money fast at pontoon and a few 
minutes later listening to the roar 
of her guts as she pulls you off the 
runway. Those last few lights 
sliding away beneath, crinkly 


because- -you’re looking obliquely . 


through perspex, and then you’re 
on your own. 

He pauses over some private 
memory, and putting it away 
again, goes on. - 

“Throttling back, your mind as 
clear as a whistle. Pontoon? Never 
’eard of it. After an hour or so-you 
were bloody cold and cheesed and 
beginning to think back -to card- 
tables again. But the first few 
minutes were one hundred per cent 
good, because you’d done away 
with little things that didn’t. really 
matter. Stakes were big and nobody 
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` dreamily, 


Drowning in spilt whisky. /but you could do anything about it. 


That gave you a feeling you never 
get nowadays.” 

Mick moves, the better to see 
him. He faces straight ahead, his 
eyes. shadow-filled. Does he see 
everything or nothing? The voice 
becomes sing-song with melan- 
choly. 

‘Now we’ve landing and takas 
off devices subsidiary to a mecha- 
nism that never eats or thinks or 
sleeps,’ but takes us a thousand 
miles in a dead straight line and ' 
keeps all those . needles steadier 
than if they were painted on.’ 

Thompson gazes at the approach- 
ing lights. Beyond the massed radi- 
ance of the city, now flickering 
with nearness, he can see. a still 
pool of amber in which floats, be- 
calmed, the tiny white strip of the 
runway. 

He switches off the automatic 
pilot and takes the control column 
with his left hand while with his 
right he eases back the linked 
banks of throttles. Momentarily, 
sound dies. The lights rise before 
the nose, In gentle magnificence 
the machine rests on air, now with 
a soothing, singing note. The city 
opens out beneath it, and streams 
away behind. There are lights on 
every side, multiplied over the 
polished skin of wing and engines. 
Blazing reflections slide away down 
the nacelles, succeeded by more 
and more, ever'clearer and more 
numerous as the height decreases. 
Thompson’ crouches with his eyes 

half-shut, like a cat in the sun. He 


‘1s scared. of himself. 


“I met a man,” remarks Mick 
‘fn one of these kites. 
A veritable mountain of pork. ‘My 
man,’ says he, ‘can you conduct me 
to: the lapis lazuli inlaid conveni- 
ence?’ No, say I, hold it until you 
get down like we used to, and then 
stand by the machine and let it go 
on the grass. It makes the ground 
feel better. You can hear your 
engines clicking as they cool. You 
can ‘see the dirty great shape of 


what’s just brought you through, 


several hundred miles of sky. 
That’s the good way.” | 
“And when the Company 


heard?” asks Tod unkindly. 

“Oh, I woke up selling bootlaces 
to my old woman, Well, I’ll tell 
‘em we’ re in the home stretch, So 
long.” 

The door closes behind him. 

With exquisite care Thompson 
banks over into the circuit. 

Now it is all done with for the 
last time, he can chuckle at the 
thought of the grave Mick pacing 
away towards his cabin through 
_ Back There, with an expression of 
frozen superiority, looking to 
neither side because he is of 
another age and another Service 
and his nature is not pliable: so 
that there is nothing here for him. 


Those who know only the Master 
Thompson, with his calm and 
detachment, cannot understand 
why the lights of the. machine, as 
it murmurs a mile out on one of 
the flawless Thompson approaches, 
suddenly bounce upwards and there 
flowers the roar of full throttle on 
all engines. -Incomprehensible to 
the whole aerodrome staff is 
the subsequent behaviour of that 
machine: it seems to hang in the 
sky, growing at an alarming rate 
with a swelling thunder of engines, 
and with a mammoth snarl has shot 
overhead and is away, two lights 
level, now tilted, now standing one 
ahove the other im the darkness. 
There are cries of shame and morti- 
fication from the officials now 
crowding to the windows of the 
vast recention buildings. Thompson 
is on a vertical bank. 

Lights and sound fade. There is 
a fevered buzz of voices, bells ring, 
women scream and faint. After 
some minutes of hubbub everyone 
becomes quiet again save the sob- 
bing women. They await the 
return. 


Their attentiveness is rewarded. 
Now they can hear him coming in, 
straight and level and low and flat 
out. He comes from the direction 


of the city, whose rdofs he is 


reviewing at fifty feet. For a 
moment his lights seem not to 
move. With a howl they take a dis- 
like to each other and fly apart. 
Now ‘between them swells the mass 
of the aircraft, overhead and gone, 
and the furrow or vacuum behind 
it fills up with a sound of slithering 
air, like the lash of an invisible tail. 


It has lasted no time, and is over 
like a dream. The boy whimpers at 
his side, but unheeding he holds 
her straitly into the glide. He has 
seen the face of Mick twice: first 
with puzzled joy as he returned at 
the opening of the throttles; and 
then afterwards at the last steep 
turn in, when the wireless operator 
returned from Back There with an 
expression of radiant exultation 
which bespoke the answering of all - 
his dreams and prayers. The age- 
old battle of his face was won in: 
that moment. 

It was bad and it was good. One 
doesn’t start chewing'it over now. 
The sudden fire has gone through 
him and out of his hands, away 
into the machine and out to earth 
somewhere, and he is left brittle, 
dry and empty, but complete. 

They will be waiting down there, 
with oaths and threats and perhaps 
policemen. And the ambulance for 


the. outraged ruins of Back There. 


But all of it now is to keep thus in 
the smooth murmuring glide, with 
those tamed gleams caressing the 
nacelles, the short patch of dark- 
ness beneath and then the widening 
mouth of the: runway, the peace- 
haven streaming away on either 
side, the calm playing of the control 
column and the kindly prolonged 
crunch as she settles. This is every 
bit of it and there will never be any 
more. 
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Icarus 
C. BUSBY SMITH 


Of a sudden, tremendous eclipse of the sun; and dark 

as a bat’s wing the silent unwary evening. Then 

the loud squawk of a swan among bayonet rushes, © 

such sound as no tall tree heard or grey sea feared before. 
And we, who had watched and waited preparing our hearts 
for the shock and shiver of death turned our white faces 

like a shoal of paper moons searching the sky for a sign. 

But no sound came; no rough rock wrenching asunder. 

And after a while a little light, as if the morning 

was fighting up out of the lake, filtered through the silence. 


Timidly then, fearing lest the graves gape open 


and ‘the dead step out of the dark with their burning eyes 
and their tablets of sin to fasten round our frail necks, 


~ we turned back from the lakes edge and the blue hills 


thinking it all lies, the legend of his flight. And then 
trampling the grey dust in the late light we saw 
bursting from the white road in a sudden flower, 

a handful of feathers speckled with flecks of blood, 
mottled as a leopard’s skin. And one of the women ran 
and stooped and gathered them, weeping strangely as if 


--- possessed by a dark and personal grief. Then as we turned 
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muttering some foolish prayer for the unknown dead we saw p 


white as a lily his body crushed on the rock. 


We touched 
no curve of lip or eyelid, for suddenly, transfixed, we knew 
the shape of angels and the depths of love. 


The Bad Dream 
PHOEBE ASHBURNER , 


You have had a nightmare dream? 

Climb into your mother’s bed: 
“On my sleepy shoulder lay | 

Your warm, your frightened head. 


Now the ghosts are blown away. 

In the dark I can make ` 

An arc of love and strength and truth 
For your sake. 


Gently breathing, you and I 

In our separate dreams will lie 
Like child and mother on a tomb, 
Quiet, till the daylight come. 


A Song for Victory Night 
ROY McFADDEN 


The bonfire lights the foolish faces; sky- 

Rockets reel and plunge with dripping fins ; - 
Patriotic music floats and falls: 

The small bomb loses and the big bomb wins. 

Listen, trees, stern in the star-lost light, 

Rich wood crackles in the victory fire. 

The catherine wheel goes crazy with delight. 


There was a victory. I lost my love 

Under the rubble of the rabble’s slum. 

O past, avenge through me the blasted heart. 

The drunken citizen bangs on his drum, 

The draughtboard mind squarepatched with black and white. 
Burning wood, O past: churchillianly 

The catherine ‘wheel turns circles in the’ night. 


Watch the scarlet fire consume the sky, 

The branches writhing in the murderous flame. 
. (Hamburg, Rotterdam and Coventry, 

People and cities, named, without a name, 

Replenish pity in us that will fight 

With white, white waters continents .of fire). 

The catherine wheel drops suddenly in flight. 


Rain At Evening 
PETER WELLS 


On cold damp evenings when .the sky is drowned 
In a mist that escapes even the mind 

Of the hand that guides the ploughshare through the silent ground: 
We sit and hear the lonely, echoing sounds 

That move around like people in a street 

_ Lost in their loneliness: and see, as.a sheet 

Upon abandoned furniture, the ghost of Nothing 
That neither in Time nor God began: 

And seeing, are alien to our véry origin. 

For wraithed within the womb—as all these döids 
Which gather in the present sky, and drifting, cling, 
And in the midst of rain, find birth and die— 

Life’s similar form found shape, that we should be, 
And being, strive (though fail, however hard we try) 
For rain of tears to cloud the weeping eye 

And pour down Love on our nonentity. 


Germany, Nineteen-Forty-Five 
IAN CRITCHETT 


The silent dusty road and, underneath the hedge, a Cross 
Take the mind back to the beginning of the year: 

Blood shines on bayonet-point, armies sweep and swirl 
On the unpredictable tide, all caught’in the toss 

Of the same splintery wave. I start to hear 

An English soldier passing with his German girl. 


. Their footsteps whisper away and I see, 
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Coupled or solitary, shuffling, their eyes downcast, 

The world-broken people whom two great wars have let by. 
All day they have gathered sticks from the sprawling tree 
And now they hurry, hope of the sunlight past, 

To some dark hut, some it may be to die. 


I wander home myself, for nightfall frees 
Mutterings and rumours which only the wise should hear 

Lest life should seem too precious. The war 

Dies hard, and some declare that it sleeps. The trees 

Murmur some: teasing, timeless theme—more than a man can bear. 
I stumble through the porch and shut the door. 


A small white naked plaster-statuette 

Sprawls on the bookcase in an abandoned attitude, 
The nigħt is very quiet, the dog sleeps on my knees; 
Pipe in mouth, eyes closed in reverie, I forget 

Shock and batter of shambles the world withstood, 
And let my idle mind muse upon things like these. 


~The Snare 
JOCELYN BROOKE 


I remember the sharp voices of the children 
Like crying of swallows coming across the drenched 
Meadow in the Spring dusk, and the noise of the cuckoo 


Weaving, weaving the long-dispersed, forgotten 
Years into a sudden and familiar pattern 
Like the dire and ancient images remembered 


Within a dream. The daffodils were late 
That year, the cuckoo early; Spring and Winter 
Met in that still, that timeless evening hour 


In the rain-wet garden, under 
The misted elms, the green and distance-haunted 
Sky. O years and seasons, O daffodils — 
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And loud precocious cuckoo—could I but make - 


.. Of your woven imponderable net a snares ` ò 
' ‘To entrap this singing móment, and prolong 5 
t > 


Beyond scope of thinking, limitlessly, 
That music, till the mind’s diurnal climate 7 
And chosen house were this May-tmig evening . 


And E meadow ! 
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GRAHAM BROOKS 


T knew him as soon as I 
caught sight of him even though’l 
Hadn't seen’ him since we were at 
‘school. I’d liked him then, for éven 
at that early age I'd a private 
regard for anyoné who could stand 
aloof.and be ‘persecuted. — 

‘He came’ down the hili to the 
ferry with that springy walk of his, 
his ears jutting sideways like the 
wings of a bat, and his hair, fine 
as dandelion seed, blowing in the 
evening - breeze. It was Iggy, 
Yellow-guts, the man who wouldn’t 
fight. 

His eyes, framed by two enor- 
‘thous side-shooting ears, were so 
blue that when he looked at you it 
was as though the sky regarded 
you distantly through’ two large 
drops of water. Mostly, though, he 
didn’t really look at you at all, he 
looked beyond you, or not as far as 
you, perhaps all the time looking at 
himself. And He wouldn’t fight but 
once. 

It was some time before’ his 
school-fellows learned: of his aver- 
sion to fighting, for he was a big, 
well-built lad, angular and springy 
like a falcon. Even after : ‘they’d 
seen him steer clear of several 
brawls, they were still slow to 
tease him, just in case the evidence 
were, ‘after all, unreliable. But 


D 


- . With cuckoo-call’ and the’ voices of the children 
Coming with the rain across the, drenched 


rr 
when they were convinced, - they. 
became merciless as only boys who 
ate in the majority can: be. . They 
persecuted him: from morning till 


night, trying to: ead him into a 


rash action. Term after term: this 
went on. He’was cheated and 
bullied, and the object- of outra- 
geous pranks; sneaked on, made 
‘the scapegoat of others’ follies, 
treated with insolence and con- 
tempt, so that he turned in on him- 
self like a tarnished mirror. I tried 
on several occasions to befriend 
him, for there was something about 
him I admired. He met me politely, 
mistrustfully, without warmth, and 
I gave up the attempts after a 
while. I, too, was ‘unhappy at 
school and I had my own problems. 

Then one day, a wet, cold, 
autumn afternoon, he took a boy, 
older than himself, out into the 
fields and almost thrashed him to 
‘death. What the quarrel was about 
I never knew. Maybe there was no 
quarrel, just a long-overdue desire 
for vengéance on the whole world. 
Iggy got six of the best bum- 
purplers from the’ headmaster for 
that day’s work, and thereafter the 


‘school left him to himself. Some 
‘there: were who made respectful 


overtures of friendship td him, but 
he rejected them all with a sad 
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smile and a far-away look in his 
eyes. He remained a PKODIEM, but 
a dangerous one. 

And now here he was, swinging 
down to the quay for the last. ferry: 
the same walk, the same blue eyes, 
might almost be the same old mac 
he was wearing, the same ears like 
scallop-shells stuck into his head’ at 


right angles, and the saine hair like’ 


fine-spun straw which looked as 
impermanent as the down on a 
thistle. ‘Iggy, I called, and he 
stopped and looked at me. It sur- 
prised me that after all these years 
I could get no more eagerness into 
my voice. He didn’t recognise me 
until. I told him who I was. 

“Good Lord,” he said, “I 
thought you were dead.” 

‘‘Dead?’’ I asked. “Why?” 

“Folks do die,” he me with a 
smile that showed he wasn’t trying 
to be clever; ‘‘it’s easier to be dead 
than alive.” There was still no 
warmth in him. 

This was difficult. I saw at once 
that he was still prickly with the 
world. The marks of his schooldays 
would probably remain. with him all 
his. life. 

“What ‘the hell are you doing 
here?” I asked. ` 

“Visiting an aunt,” he said. 
Then, as if expecting my question, 
he added: ‘‘No, not here. The 
other side of the river, in Westock. 
I must catch this ferry.” 

- “Damn the ferry,’’ I said, “PH 
row you over. Come and have a 
drink.” 

And -so we walked up the hill 
together with. the.. ‘heavy sweet 
smell of honeysuckle in. our nostrils 
and the thrushes singing to each 
other as the. night came’ on. The 
sound. of the sea far out on the 
strand mingled: with the rustle of 
leaves, and the’ ferry hooted dis- 
mally before ‘rattling across the 
narrow trickle of the river at low 
tide. I- felt ill at ease; and I-know 
‘he did. Each of us “was striving to 
think of the harmonious phrase, of 
‘some common -ground on which to 
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meet. We were strangers, and yet 
we knew each other’s past. We 
knew there was a difference 
between the past and the present, 
but we didn’t know what the dif- 
ference was. We spoke of this and 
that, like a postman talking to a 
policeman i In a sttange town. 

“What do you do. with yourself 
these days?” I asked. 

“Fish,” he said. 

“Hot-gospel?”? I asked. 

“No,” he’ replied, “‘cold truth. 
Hook, line and spinner, in Corn- 
wall. What do you do?”’ 

“Fish, I replied. 

‘He laughed, nervously for him. 


Then: ‘‘Plymouth Brother?” he 
asked. 

“No,” I said, laughing too, but 
nervously, here; beam, shoes and 


net.” 

We had a’ common meeting 
ground. He spun for mackerel in 
Cornwall, and I trawled the North 


‘Sea. It was as he lifted his glass 


that I noticed his black eye. It 
must have been several days old, 
but it was still unmistakable. I 


. looked away before he saw I’d 


noticed it. But it gave me a queer 
thrill, that angry blue-red mark 
over his eye, and I found myself 
feeling for him as I’d felt the day 
the headmaster had tanned him. I- 
liked him, and decided I’d always 
liked‘ him, but had been too afraid 
that he didn’t like me. Now I 
didn’t care whether he liked me or 
not, and.I felt him warming. 

“I often yearn for deep water,” 
I told him. : 

‘“‘And-I often long for shallow” 
he replied. ‘‘Oh,’’ he continued, 
banging his glass down and order- 
ing the same again; “oh, I know - 
sand is as hard as rock, and you 
can’t get out and walk. I suppose 
it’s really that. one just gets fed up 
sometimes.’’. . 

“Tell me,” I said, ‘‘do you ever 
wonder ‘why you’re a fisherman? 
We should have sae meee yon 
KNOW. 3 eras 


"Ves, ?*- ea said, d eainctiines: J 
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feel I’m getting old, and I’ve done 
nothing, and won t do anything, 
and all the anguish will have been 
for nothing. ‘Oh,’’ he exclaimed 
again, ‘“‘the complexity of it—and 
all to catch fish. It’s ludicrous.”’ 

There was nothing to add to 
that. We spoke the same language, 
and no prompting was needed. I 
didn’t row him over to his aunt; 
he came to the ‘‘Mary Maud” and 
I cooked him a meal. We turned 
in early, with the boat rolling im- 
perceptibly and sheering to the 
lazy rattle of chain. For a while 
there was silence in the dim Cabin. 

Then: “*Tell me about that black 
eye,” I asked him diffidently. . 

He didn’t answer for a while. 
The moon came and went behind 
slow clouds, so that sometimes 
discs of restless light played on the 
white paint, turning the inside of 
the cabin a soft grey; and then 
everything would be black as the 
inside of a trunk. I heard him turn 
in his bunk, and knew he was look- 
ing in my direction. I heard him 
sigh quietly. 

“No,” he said, “t wasn’t a 
fight—and you’d hoped it was.”’ 
He sighed again. “I trod on the 
prongs of a rake, and the handle 
came over and whacked me.”’ 

“Yes,” I said “they do that.” 
I tried to hide my disappointment. 
“It’s spite,” I went on; “hoes do 
it too.’ 

A sudden gust of wind made the 
rigging hum sadly, and tiny ripples 
played against the boat’s side. The 
fading discs of moonlight shifted 
slowly, checked, shifted and then 
checked before returning. The 
windlass creaked and the- chain 
rattled. Then there was silence 
again, except for the far-away 
whispering of the sea. 

“John,” Iggy said at last, “I’m 
married.’’- 

“Are you?” I replied. “Don’t 
sound | so apologetic.”’ 

He ignored me: “And I’m going 
to tell you something I’ve’ never 
told my wife. 
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Do you remember’ 


how I beat that chap Manton at. 
school? And do you remember the 
thrashing I got from the head- 
master for it? Well, I got a bigger 
hiding from my old boy when 
I got home: And it shook me that 
my father should lay his hands on 
me. He didn’t do it in anger, but 
to teach me a lesson—as though I 
needed it after the head’s tanning 
and after what Manton did to me, 
for he didn’t fight clean. 

‘Everything went upside down 
for me. You know, we don’t really 
make our own values. A few people 
may do, but not the likes of you 
and me. We have our values ready- 
made for us; we may sift and 
select, but they are all there for us, 
like primary colours. My old boy 
gave me one value just before I 
first went to school. And when he 
thrashed me, he upset that value in 
trying to force it upon me.’ 

The moon had been hidden for 
some time. Now rain started to 
click on the deck over our heads. 
I wondered whether: it had been 
dry for long enough for the planks 
to have shrunk, and I found my- 
self hoping that if there were a 
leak it would be above my bunk 
and not his. But that might have 
been mere pride in my boat. 

Iggy wert on: ‘“‘My old boy 
called me into his workshop—he. 
was a cobbler—the day before I 
was to go to school for the first 
time. ‘Sit down, son,’ he said and 
I sat on a stool, my legs-dangling. 
He banged away at the leather 
self-consciously but importantly for 
a while, his lips bristling with 
brads. ‘Son,’ he said through the 
corners of his mouth, ‘son, I want 


‘you to promise me solemnly that 


you’ll never have a fight.’ 

It was an odd promise for a 
father to be seeking from his son, 
though I was too young to ‘realise 
it then. When you're -young -you 
can promise anything one day and 
forget it the next. Maybe my old 
fellow knew that, for he went on: 
‘And I’m going” to tell you for why 
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you" “faust ~ never fight. “But you 
mustn’t tell a soul,’ not even your 
mother, for she doesn’ t knew about 
this.’ I cam still see- him- as ‘he 
picked up a tin and blew all ‘the 
brads explosively into it. Then he 
turned to me and sat sideways on 
his bench. ‘I once killed a man,’ my 
father said solemnly; Tm a 
murderer in the eyes of God. I 
won’t go into the long and the 
short of it all, but years ago there 
was one man in the world whom I 
hated powerfully. I used to dream 
about him, and always in my 
dreams I fought with him and beat 
him. ‘When I was awake I used to 
imagine the feel of my fists on his 
flesh, and the way I would break 
his bones.But he lived a long way 


away, and I never really expected - 


fo see him again. And then one 
day,’ when I was returning from a 
little poaching, with my gun under 


my ‘arm, m ran into, him, face to 


ca 


Reflections on Reading Acton 2 


H,.S. A. SMITH 


, Bacon’s adaptation of thefamous 
séùtences from Lucretius, together 
with his own afterthought, describe 
the dttraction that leads most of 
us to read history : ; “Tt is a pleasure 


to' stand upon the shore, and to see 


ships tossed upon the sea: a plea- 
sure to stand in the window’ of a 
castle; and to see a battle and the 


adventures thereof below: but ‘no 


pleasure iš "comparable to the stan- 
ding’ upon the vantage ground of 
truth, and to see the érrors,’ and 
wanderings, and mists, and tem- 
pests, in the vale below”; and 
Bacon’s dfterthought—'‘‘so always 
that.this prospect be with pity, and 
not with swelling’ or pride.” We 
like to pretend, in fact, to a divine 
undetstanding ‘of the processes of 
lfe,’ as a substitute, in some mea- 
suré -for. “our lonely confusion 
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-his head,; 


face. 1 remembered my grievance, 
and I.remembered my “imagined 
fights with him, and I just lifted 
my gun and aimed it at his head 
and pulled the triggers.’ a 
“My old boy banged his ‘open 
hand on to his thigh for emphasis. 
Then he lifted both hands above 
turned his eyes to the 
ceiling and cried in such’ anguish 
that I felt like bursting into tears: 
‘Praise be to God, my son; praise 
be to’ God, the gun was unloaded. 
Add I want you, boy, to remember 
that in the eyes of God your father 
is a murderer. And you must go 
down on your knees and promise 
never to lay your “hands on any- 
body, as long as you livé, neither 
in wrath nor in indignation’ ` 
“And I went down on my" knees 
and madé his promise. And I kept 
it well, I think, on the whole. But 
tell me,’ John, had: he the right? 
Had he’ honestly the right?” 
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amidst the weiter of our own pre- 
dicament. For the responsibility of 
free choice overhangs us always; 

and the avérage historian’s concep- 
tion of the temporal process as the 
smooth movement of-a syllogism is 


- challenged whenever we are called 


to’ a polling booth. It -sometimes 
seems that our ‘very liberties 
demand our descent from the’ yan- 
tage ground of truth. 

So, weary of the propaganda of 
some candidate for election or of 
calls to save coal, food or money, 
we turn to those inevitabilities of 
the past ‘where no action ‘on our 
part. can break the tragic ‘pattérn. 
We ‘can, moreover, choose both 
the direction’ and scale of ` our 
thought. The decline of Rome,” 
says Gibbon, ‘‘was the natural‘and 
inevitable effect of immoderate 


vreatness’’; the immense move- 
ment of a ealon to decay has 
the majesty of some enormous sym- 
phony. Or, on the smaller, more 
humanly significant scale, yet with 
wide implications, we can follow 
the road leading Charles I from the 
power of divine kingship to his 
death at the hands of the inspired 
revolutionaries of Cromwell ’sarmy : 
that memorable Hour 

That first assur’d-the forced. Pow’r. 

But there is something illusory 
about all this; and, indeed, the real 
importance of the study of history lies 
in our learning as far aswe may how 
this illusion arises. It'is the sense of 
necessity that we feel about historical 
events which gives our reading its 
primary charm. It seems that: be- 
cause certain events occurred in par- 
ticular circumstances, later develop- 
ments, which literally changed his- 
tory, were able (or perhaps were 
bound) to follow. The crowning of 
Charlemagne in Rome on Christmas 
Day, 800, assumes: an enormous 
significance in the light of the sub- 
sequent history of Western ‘Europe; 
the intervention of France under 
Cardinal Richelieu ‘in the Thirty 
Years’ War on the ‘‘Protestant’’ 
side set going a kind of policy 
which we still follow to our infinite 
danger. From these apparently 
plain descriptions of cause and 
effect working through time, we 
deduce rules for development in 
other ages; and back with our 
daily papers in 1946, we see our- 
selves as observers of gigantic 
natural processes whose rules we 
believe we already know. 

Yet of. course there are no pre- 
cedents in history. Our everyday 
experience is wiser than ‘our meta- 
physics. In fact, we arè permitted, 
within some ill-understood limits, 
to intervene in the contemporary 
processes, to interrupt an appar- 
ently inevitable development, and 
by free choice, to change the course 
of events. None the less, both our 
understanding of the past (which 
extends. to the very moment at 


which this sentence was written) 
and our “planning” for the future, 
depend on the existence of some 
degree of ‘‘necessity’’ in. social 
development. Philosophy, .. limping 
behind commonsense, provides 
suggestions: thus Hume—‘‘the 
idea: of necessity arises from some 
impression. There is no impression 
conveyed byour. senses which can 
give rise to that idea. It must, 
therefore, be derived from some 
internal impression, or impression 
of reflection. There is no’ internal 
impression that has any relation to 
the present business, but that pro- 
pensity, which custom produces, to 
pass from an -object to the idea of 
its usual attendant. This, therefore, 
is the essence of necessity. Upon 
the whole, necessity is something 
that exists in the mind, not in 


objects.” 


So the possibility of our grasping 
anything of the past, including our 
own personal growth, depends first 
of all on our determination to make 
some sense of the mass of data 
which it is all too easy to collect. 
This is the real problem of the 
student of history; he has to realize 
that the sense he draws from the 
available facts is the justification of 
his: work, and the criterion of that 
sense is its relevance to his’ age: 
History is like a pattern of iron-. 
filings formed by a magnetic field ; 
the pattern is determined by the 
field, not by the particles, which are 
too numerous and tiny to fit to- 
gether into any inevitable jig-saw 
picture. It is, in fact, an infallible 
way of judging an age, to discover 
the kind of history that it wrote 
about its forbears. The adequacy 
of its historical sense is the index 
to its intellectual and moral condi- 
tion, which, in turn, directs its 
future. 

These reflections were prompted 
by reading Acton’s Lectures on 
Modern History and in particular 
the sentence, “We have no thread 
through the enormous intricacy and 
complexity of modern politics 
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except the idea of progress towards 
more perfect and assured freedom, 
and the divine right of free men.’’ 
This was Acton’s magnetic field; 
it is the ‘‘Whig interpretation of 
history.’’ It seems to me pointless 
to challenge this view, as has been 
done, on the ground that it admits 
irrelevant ethical judgments. The 
mere exclusion of such judgments 
is:a moral act, and.therefore, by 
the critic’s “standard, irrelevant. 
Men cannot tell intelligible stories 
about themselves without a moral 
background; the only question that 
must be asked, is whether that 


background itself has been the 
object of careful study. 
The useful criticism of the 


‘‘Whig interpretation’ is that it is 
no longer self-explanatory. In the 
first place, the ideas of “‘progress,’’ 
‘‘freedom’”’ and the ‘divine right of 
free men” no longer proceed (to 
use Hume’s concept) from clear 
impressions. The old background 
into which these fitted as clearly 
envisaged parts has collapsed, and 
we are hazy about what meanings, 
if any, we can now attach to them. 
Moreover, to the extent that men 
have explicit interpretations of 
these terms, their interpretations 
differ radically. Not- only Commu- 
nists,, but also some kinds of 
Fascists, have taken over the con- 
ception of freedom for their own 
ends. Thus, to one, the Paris 
‘‘Commune’’ is one, of the great 
events in the history of human 
freedom, zas is to the other the 
““discovery’’ of the “Protocols of 
the Elders of Zion.” This is mani- 
festly no longer:a thread to lead 
the historian out of thé labyrinth of 
the past. 

So what of an alternative? Here, 
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‘the meantime, 


I have only a suggestion. It, too, 


relies first on the idea of growth. 
Society must naturally change; but 
it can clearly degenerate in its 
changes. The question is to find a 
criterion of those changes, intelli- 
gible and relevant in our present 
predicament. Marrett’s remark that 

‘progress is progress in charity, 
all other changes being secondary 
thereto” might serve to re-arrange 
the iron-filings of the sheet of time. 
The main problems for historians 
would then be to explain how the 
various communities of individuals 
cohered and persisted, not only or 
perhaps mainly perforce, but pri- 
marily to satisfy the normal neigh- 
bourliness of individuals. As a 
corollary we would see how the 
institutions of society changed to 
sult the varying needs of groups 
within the community, some minori- 
ties forcing their own interests, but 
some surrendering out of this sense 
of neighbourliness. The quality we 
would seek particularly to measure 
would be the awareness by each 
generation of its real problems. 
Studies on those lines would at 
least form—which is perhaps the 
most useful thing history can do— 
a signal Jesson to our own age; 
lessons from the past may not be 
immediately applicable to our own 
circtimstances, but the methods 
and criteria are universally rele- 
vant. Perhaps a later age may find 
a better thread for its history; for 
history is a story told by historians, 
not a complete body of facts. In 
we can again do 
little better than take _ Bacon’s 
advice—‘‘Certainly, it is heaven 
upon earth, to have a man’s mind 
move in charity, rest in providence, 
and’’—so far as possible—“‘turn 


‘upon the poles of truth.” 


. 
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Jean Cocteau’s — | 


HANNAH CLOSS 


Having for some years occu- 
pied myself with the study of the 
Tristan. legend, I could not help 
feeling the irony of the repeated 
outcry against th blond ‘‘German- 
ized’? -Tristan in Cocteau’s film, 
E’ Eternel Retour, for such criticism 
seems blissfully > unaware that’ in 
many French medieval versions of 
the tale there are references to his 
‘“‘ehevelure blonde,’ whilst the 
German thirteenth century poet, 


Gottfried von Strassburg, actually . 


describes him as dark (brunredei- 
locht). So, too, the accusation that 
Cocteau makes his Iseult of Nor- 
wegian origin just to please the 
Nazis, is rather a waste of breath 
as many scholars (including English 
linguists of repute) suppose the 
“Irish” Iseult of the ancient legend 
to have been of Viking ancestry. 
True, at first sight, this modern 
Tristan (Patrice as he is called in 
the film) may come as something of 
a shock. Blond, booted and bound- 
ing all over the place, he certainly 
has little in common with the com- 
plex hero of my own imagination 
—-a dual character torn between the 
two forces inherent ‘in -his own 
nature—the man of action and the 
poet (an interpretation incidentally 
inspired -by Gottfried rather than 
Wagner). Nevertheless, .if one 
comes to think of it, this carefree 
young man, so full of animal 
spirits, knocking out anything un- 
pleasant that comes his way, has 
in fact a great deal in common with 
Tristan as the early French min- 
strel Béroul conceived him, a robust 
dare-devil of a youth freeing him- 
self with real gusto of such trouble- 
makers as Morolt or Guenelon and 
his tribe. Indeed it would almost 


. seefn that the critics are themselves 


so poisoned by Wagnerian morbi- 
dity that they secretly hanker after 


~~ 


t 


it in the hero. Actually the brief but 
single-minded happiness of the two 
lovers—playing chess, chasing each 
other like children, or careering 
about -perilously in ‘Patrice’s ancient 
car—is perhaps one of the most 
touching incidents in the film, -but 
in the propaganda-haunted mind of 
the critics even such childlike insou- 
ciance can only be interpreted in a 
political light. ‘‘[Cocteau’s] Tris- 
tan and Isolde are splendid animals, 
fair and formidable and 
thoroughly pagan. I fancy they 
represent the sort of people who, 
in a'less' introspective circle, would 
have done a good deal of efficient 
organizing work, most of jt 
dangerous.” (C. A. Lejeune in the 
Observer). At the same time the 
critics launch out in invectives 
against the Wagnerian and Ger- 
manic ‘‘death-lust.’’ But since 
when, may we ask, was it the 
privilege only of German heroes to 
have golden hair, tọ wage war on 
evil, and to die for. love? ; 
-IF this “brilliant film with a.Nazi 
smear,’ as the Telegraph calls 
it, really contains a subversive: 
element, if it fills one with a sense 
of unrest, as indeed it did me, is 
it not due to something far deeper - 
—namely, to our encountering 
forces which to save our own con- 
science we conveniently dismiss by 
such terms as Nordic and collabora- 
tionist?. For it is perhaps possible 
to see in Cocteau’s tragedy a sym- 
bol of the craving of hyper-civili- 
zation for beauty and simplicity 
and light, the craving that in the 
sick mind consequently breeds 
envy, lust for destruction, and all 
the furtive evil embodied in the 
decadent inmates of the château. 
Seen from this point of view 
Cocteau appears not as a panderer 
to the forces of the occupation but 
as an artist who, apprehends «with 
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terrible intensity the tragedy of our | 


age. 

There is perhaps a streak of the 
sardonic and contrary in Cocteau’s 
‘make-up. Maybe he was well aware 
of the physical affinity between his 
hero and. the ideal of Nazi youth. 
Maybe the almost ‘unbearable inten- 
sity of the culminating scenes in 
which Patrice is mortally wounded 
by the dwarf could even be inter- 
preted. by. psychologists as born of 
Cocteau’s agonized need to expiate 
his own treachery’ (treachery both 
to his patriotism and the’ general 
“decadence”? within - himself) by 
torturing his hero. But for ‘this 
matter which of us really knows his 
own self? Besides it ought’ to be 
admitted at once that the film is 
not in the least burdened by dog- 
matic and philosophic speculation, 
and in this again it is certainly just 
the opposite of what is usually 
branded ‘“‘typically German.” It is 
a love story——simply .and swiftly 
told, and not without sophistication 
and satire and Cocteau’s true flair 
for the ‘“‘popular.’’ Above all it is 
meant, as any film should be, ‘to 
appeal to the eye. 

My quarrel with L'Eternel 
Retour, and I do quarrel with it, 
is on other, purely artistic grounds. 
Not because of its modernity and 
the fact that Tristan drives a 
motor-car and the love-potion is a 
cocktail, but because the ‘film 
seemed to me not to loom ‘large 
enough. I do not mean in the Wag- 
nerian sense, for it is to the credit 

‘ of Cocteau that he has returned to 
a “popular”? simplified concept of 
the theme. The -fact that the 
characters (with the exception per- 
haps of the dwarf): present types 
rather than individualized dramatic 
studies and that the dialogue plays 
a completely subordinate part, does 
everything indeed to produce that 
unhindered flow and continuity 
which the ‘modern film, through 
misled desire to imitate the stage 
drama, has tended more and more 
to lose. e 
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Yet I. could not help missing 


‘ what ‘has become for most ‘of: us, - 


I think, a symbol inseparable from 
the Tristan story—the pervading 
atmosphere of the Western 
‘Celtic’? landscape of rock and sea . 
enwoven with the images of love . 
and death, though admittedly the 
sea plays a- comparatively minor 
part in. the primitive versions of 
the story referred to above. Still 


even there it was the foil to the 
drinking of the love potion, and. the, -` 


image of the wounded Tristan . 
drifting in his rudderless boat 
(which after all has a peculiarly 
contemporary ring); and it is per- 


haps a little strange that Cocteau 


who has adhered so closely to 
minor traditional details (e.g., the 
song of the nightingale, the 
reflected image in the pool) should 
have changed the imagery so 
boldly in this respect. Possibly he 
realizes it himself for he apparently 
feels it necessary to make a sort of 
compromise ‘by telling us that both 
Patrice’s and Natalie’s parents: 
were lost at sea! Nevertheless it 
would only be fair to admit that the 
love-potion scene in which Patrice. 
and Natalie, having drunk the fatal- 
cocktail, watch „enchanted the 
flickering firelight ‘reflected on the 
ceiling, provides perhaps one of the 
loveliest’ sequences in Cocteau’s 
imagery. Throughout the film, the 
erotic element is strikingly mini- 
mized. 

But whether or not the fault lay 
with the photography, L’Eternel 


Retour did not seem to escape the 


limits of the studio, and faced by 
this apparent ‘“‘lake’’ and some- 
what improbable mountains my 
thoughts continually harked back 


with nostalgia to the rockbound ` 
Breton seas in the old silent film ` 


Finisterre, So, too, the scene with 
the hut amidst the’ snow seemed, 
for all its tenderness, not quite free 
of. a picture-postcard effect, whilst 
the moonlit pool, in’ spite ‘of that 
masterly touch ‘of the croaking 
frogs, with its haunting aura of 


unrest: and dread, did not quite 
overcome’ associations with a pic- 
turesque ` water-lily pond. This 
‘repeated sense of limitation 
appeared’ most flagrant to me in 
the final “‘transformation’”’ scene, 
in which thé’ bodies of “‘Tristan’’ 
and ‘‘Iseult’’ stretched side by side 
in the boat-house are transformed 
into effigies ọn a tomb, and though 
the idea is moving and reminiscent 
once again of the faery-tale-like 
epilogue of the medieval story, the 
photographic production .seemed 
actually .so weak that it appeared 
almost an anti-climax after the 
harrowing drama of the preceding 
scenes. 

Again, in the figures themselves, 
I felt. too often a similar lack or 


& 
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fusion between symbol and reality. 


' The mother of the dwarf, for in- 


stance, managed to evoke ’at times 
emotions not unlike those aroused 
by the macabre images of Toulouse- 
Lautrec, only to lapse again into 
studio banality whilst the figure of 
Natalie (Iseult). herself was inclined 
to suggest a not quite assimilated 
hybrid: between Maeterlinck’s Méli- 
sande and a rather hunched and 
diminutive Greta Garbo. And yet 
the film is punctuated with flashes 
of beauty and horror and an insight 
into our contemporary tragedy so 
intense that in spite of its failings 
it still possesses something perhaps 
of the quality of genius, and sug- 
gests above all new possibilities for 
the rebirth of the legend through the 
medium of an image-making art. 
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Growth and Decline of FDA 


H. GIGON 


The life of a nation: is not 
unlike the development of man. 
-Both. pass through various stages 
—from babyhood to childhood; 
then to manhood, and sooner or 
later, they each sink into old age and 
dotage. And just as man requires 
care suitable to his age, soa nation 
demands diverse economics accord- 
ing to its development. j 

When a nation is þorn, like all 
babies, it makes a good deal of 
nóise; and like all babies, its bark 
is worse than its bite. In this 
elementary stage, instinct prevails 
over reason. Unless some wise 
parent controls the effervescence of 
the little darling and directs his 
activities into the proper .channel, 
baby could easily and probably 
would hurt himself. So with the baby- 
‘nation; it shouts and howls, hits 
and kicks. It is its way of telling 
the big brothers: * ‘‘Look at me! 
Am I not a lovely baby? And don’t 


you: think that people should make 
more room for such a little angel?” 

When the real baby goes on 
howling and yelling, mother puts a 
feeding-bottle to his mouth. When 
the baby-nation goes on shouting 


-and kicking, it will infallibly be 


kicked out, unless some benevolent 
‘Father’? ‘keeps the nation under 
control, and tries ‘to inculcate 
Treason where instinct reigns. This 
‘“‘Father’’—call him King, Shah or 
Pasha—should be almost:a super- 
man. He should couple experience 
(the study of the past) with fore- 
sight (the science of the future), 
and derive from them both sound 
judgment, i.e, „ what is the right 
thing to do in the right place and 
at the right time, which is the un- 
common art of common sense. And 
because he has common‘sense, his 
chief consideration will be the com- 
mon good. Thus he will not sacri- 
fice the good of a nation to the 
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advantage of a party. and because 
he is contemporary with all ages, 
he might even sacrifice some 
national good for a greater ideal, 
for a universal and everlasting 
peace. He takes into consideration 
the various social manifestations of 
jife—agriculture, | industry, science, 
arts; he even gives a thought to 
religion, and gives to each one its 
respective place. He sees that the 
infant does not suffer from atrophy 
or hypertrophy. Just as the father 
sees to it that his little tot does not 
grow into a Hottentot, so the 
“Father of the Nation” sees to it 
that social life develops in harmony 
and peace. Peace is to harmony 


what the fruit is tots flower. Har-` 


mony between nations is what good 
manners are to individuals. It 
differentiates man from the brute. 
Such was the condition of England 
and France when their kings used 
to rule and govern. 


If the baby-nation is not 
strangled in its cot by its big 
brothers, it grows into a big boy. 
It is said that adolescence is the 
most ungrateful age of man. It is 
certainly the most irritating, aggra- 
vating, tantalizing age of a nation. 
. A boy is no longer a baby, and 
he knows it; but he is not yet a 
man, and he knows it not; he only 
thinks he is. Hence a lack of pro- 
portion and harmony. A- boy seems 
to be all feet and hands. His babble 
and his thinking faculty are in 
inverse ratio. The members of the 
‘British Brains Trust could easily 
prove to him that a learned man 
frequently doubts; an ignoramus 
less frequently; a lunatic never. It 
is the age when man makes the 
discovery of his own individuality 
—not yet of his personality, which 
is individuality plus reason. Child- 
hood is’ the age of  self-exhibi- 
tionism. The boy is lost in admira- 
tion of himself; he takes the same 
care of his parting and of the 
crease of his trousers as a girl who 
‘polishes her nails instead of her 
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brains. The narrower his intellec- 
tual horizon is, the longer he will 
expatiate on all subjects under the 
sun... et quibusdam altis. 

The nation which has grown into 


childhood discovers its own impor- 


tance. Like Shylock, the young 
nation has a deep sense of justice 
if not of understanding. It is very 
sensitive to its own rights—the 
duties of others—if not to its duties 
—the rights of others. But -justice 
alone does not unite; it draws ‘the 
line between ‘‘Mine’’ and ‘‘Thine’’; 
it marks the barriers between 
nations; it cuts up and soon cuts 
to pieces. As the characteristic of 
a.child is self-exhibitionism, so the 
main features of a nation which has 
reached childhood is that nausea- 
ting nationalism called chauvinism. 
The people of that nation think 
themselves the Lords of the world 
and that the world belongs to them. 
Its’ politicians are like children ; 
they all want the biggest piece of 
the cake—the French call it ‘‘l’as- 
siette au beurre’’—but since all 
cannot have the biggest piece, 
quarrels, i.e., revolution and civil 
war, ensue. Noisy children who 
even upset the social, political and 
international Apple-Cart! Unless 
carefully watched, a boy easily 


grows into a bully. A young nation, 


without a hand of iron, is a pain 
in the neck. Our modern .Balkan 
States seem to have reached that 


age. 


" 


After a` few blows and knocks, 
the child gets experience and 
reaches manhood. Of course, we 
all become men, just as naturally 
as a chick grows into a rooster. 
But we do not all reach the men- 
tality of manhood—maturity of 
thought and character. In order to 
reach this standard, we have’ to 
pass through a-process of adjust- 
ment and readjustment, until we 
realise that the preservation of our 
own freedom depends on our res- 
pect for that of other people, and 
that nations which violate the 


rights of others should be wiped off 
the face of the earth. 

Anation, therefore, reaches man- 
hood when its citizens realize that 
“they also serve who only stand 
and wait.” We cannot all play first 
fiddle. In an army, not all soldiers 
are field-marshals. Walking along 
the promenade at Brighton, 
Edward VII met. his tailor: 
“Hello! Poole,” said the King, 
“how are you?’’. “Well, your 
Majesty. Thanks, your Majesty,” 
replied Poole. ‘‘And how do you 
like Brighton?” ‘‘Ah!”’ said Poole, 
“Brighton is not what it used to 
be. Society here is getting very 
mixed.” “Damn it all!” exclaimed 
the King, ‘‘we can’t all be 
tailors!” 

Peace in the home is based on 
the goodwill of each member of the 
family: goodwill is based on the 
self-control and that spirit of under- 
standing which keeps everybody in 
his respective place. 

. Peace in a nation is based on the 
common sense of each citizen who 
realises -that ‘‘we can’t all be 
tailors,’’ but if every one would 
clean his own doorstep, the street 
would soon be clean. 

International peace will be 
reached when each government 
realises that since we all live on 
one another, we should also live 
for one another. This principle can 
be grasped only by nations who are 
conscious, not only of their indivi- 
duality, but also of their person- 
ality, i.e., by nations who prefer 
harmony to discord, good manners 
to incivility, culture to barbarism 
and vandalism. Peace is harmony 
between liberty and authority, 
nationalism and internationalism— 
the love of our country and respect 
for others’ countries. As long ‘as 
governments have not realised’ that 
peace consists in harmony ` and 
compromise, the whole world will 
be sitting on an atomic bomb. 


As a rooster grows into .an 
old rooster, so man grows into an 


old man. And we all know what an 
old man is—another child, only 
more self-centred, and garrulous, 
and bad tempered. Of course, he 
has excuses—the liver, or the kid- 
neys; or both. This egotism reveals 
itself in criticism and sometimes 
cynicism. Every old man is an old 
Poole, always ‘complaining about 
something or somebody: “Ah! 
Sir, Brighton is not what it used 
to be. When I was young, we 
respected the old people, and we 
used to go to school in order to 
work. Nowadays, they only think 
about cinemas and film’ stars! Men 
have changed! And women; when 
I was young they did not plaster 
their faces as we distemper our 
rooms. There were no beauty- 
parlours, but there was more 
beauty. And the weather! Yes! 
Even the weather has changed! 
When I was young Summer was 
Summer, and Winter was Winter. 
To-day the weather is upside down, 
like the rest of the world. Winter 
has become Summer, and to follow 
suit, women ape men. When I was 
young, a man was a He-man, not 
a she-man. Ah! Sir, Brighton ‘is 
not what it used to bet” 

A nation which has sunk into old 
age is very much like old Poole, 
only worse. Its politicians are a 
repulsive and repugnant crowd of 
cantankerous and- garrulous old 
men of both sexes. As individuals 
they are venal. As citizens they are 
nepotists. As politicians, time- 
servers. Their motto is: ‘‘Aprés 
nous le déluge!” An old, very old 
nation was France under the Third 
Republic. It is abit too early to 
pass judgment on the Fourth.. 

Under! the Third Republic, the 
French politician put his party be- 
fore the interest of France, ‘and his 
own interest before’ the interest of 
his party. He preferred the sacri- 
fice of his country to the sacrifice 
of his clique; he preferred the 
humiliation of his personal oppo- 
nent to the defeat of Hitler. He did 
not care what ,happened, provided 
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it did riot happen to’ him. As Ray- 
mond Aron put it so profoundly 
and so subtly: ‘‘Le langage poli- 
tique des ‘Français ẹst essentielle- 
ment moral: justice, égalité, droit” 
(La France Libre 15, II, 1944). 
Before 1914, we hardly talked of 
peace, but -we were enjoying it. 
Now, we. hear peace talked of all 
over the.world, but there is no 
peace. If we need more soldiers 
and more lawyers, it is a' sign that 
justice and peace are on the wane. 
When people preach. continuously 
on morality, equality and justice, 
it is a sign that morality, equality 
and justice have gone to the dogs. 
“For what are you fighting?” 
asked a French officer of a Swiss 
soldier enrolled in the army of the 
King of France. ‘We. fight for 
-money,”’ replied the Swiss. “I 
thought as much,”’ said the officer. 
“You mercenary, despicable little 
nation!” Then with an obvious 
expansion of his chest the gallant 
officer proceeded: ‘‘We French 
fight for honour.” “‘Quite right,” 
said the Swiss in an undisturbed 
tone, “‘we are all fighting for what 
we haven’t got.” 

The old man has lost his enthu- 
siasm because he has lost his noble 
ideals. He thinks more of material 
things, of his health and comfort. 
In the same way, a nation is old 
when it has lost the sense of spiri- 
tual values, and muddles through 
the philosophy of materialism, as 
if what matters is what can be 


touched, and smelt, and tasted, the, 


philosophy of the pig or of the 
hyena. And the trouble is, that 
people who have wisdom enough to 
save the nation from such a mess 
have also wisdom enough to keep 
out of it. Consequently, the’ whole 
political body is composed of in- 
competent men, doubly incompe- 
tent: firstly because they have no 
sense of politics—the science of the 
common. good—and secondly be- 
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cause they have no common sense 
at all, 

Since the police force aad. ‘the 
sense of justice are in inverse ratio, 
while the political sense of the citi- 
zens decreases, an anonymous force 
—the State—steps in.‘ Since the 
citizens neglect - their ` elementar 
duties and are satisfied with bread 
and games, the State has to become 
everything—nurse, cook, tracher 
and clergyman ! 

In a nation politically old, the 
citizens want to be equal, and they 
get what they want, at the price of 
liberty.’ And this is especially true 
of that nation of ‘‘machines ner- 
veuses,” as Napoléon | called -the 
French, who like to begin every- 
thing, soon lose courage, and finish 
nothing. When equality reigns in a 
country, its citizens. become intel- 
lectually lazy. There is a general 
depression of ‘the brain followed by 
fear of responsibility.’ They.: get 
tired of the old-prayers, so out-of- 
date !——and so they pray their own 


prayer: 
Teach us, Lord, to reverence 
Committees more than common 
sense; 
Impress our minds to make no 
plans, 


But pass the baby when we can. 

‘And when the Tempter seems to 
give 

Us feelings of initiative, 

Or when alone we go too far, 

Chastise us with a circular. 

It is the age of blue-prints and 
red-tape. It is the reign of bureau- 
cracy. It 1s also the age of justice 
when a nation has to atone for the 
sin of her children who, believing 
that God helps those who help 
themselves, help themselves from 
other people’s pockets. | 

Two ways are open to a nation 
which has reached its dotage and 
political folly: to accept dictator- 
ship, or to be swept away, like 
decadent Rome, :by:another stream 
of Barbarians. ` 


Should Novels Be Serious ? a 


D. J. ENRIGHT: 


I think someone has said that, 
as the Elizabethan era was the age 
of Drama, so ours is the age of 


` Journalism. He. might, well have 
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l been thinking of ‘that thin-blooded 


“realism”? or ‘‘reportage’’ which, 
during the war, has devoured so 
much of “our meagre paper ration 
only to ‘disgorge it either as an 
easily-digested pap ‘of ` personal 
reminiscence ‘(all these Diaries and 
these Journeys, say) or else in those 
unsubstantial and: vapid volumes— 
inspired apparently «by nothing 
more -vital than a snobbish enthu- 
siasm for the trivial—which we 
may, indeed we must, call the 
Coritemporary Novel. There have 
been notable exceptions, of course, 
‘but they are very: few. 

The common -genre of our con- 
temporary noveélists—this literary 
realism, ‘this style of- the ‘here-and- 
now’——seems to mé a downright 
insult to real, contemporary people. 
From: the average middle- to high- 


_ brow. novel of today one would 


gather that twentieth century man 
is a rather ‘elementary little 
machine, functioning on one physi- 
cal cylinder exploded by a remar- 
kably weak and irregular spark of 
spirit. Dull- and montonous his 
physical adventures, and as’ for 
his spiritual adventures—well, you 
might hear some bright: dialogue 
about ‘‘what we are here for.’’ But 
nothing more: enterprising——or, as 
the advocates of ‘this kind of 
realism would say, pretentious. For 
my’ part, I consider it most impor- 
tant ‘that novelists ‘should begin 
to have’ pretensions-—-pretensions 
worthy of the high art-form they 
are using. ` They must come to 
realise that there are more things 
in even an ‘unremarkable’ human 
mind than are dreamt of in their 
realism (but then, their realism 
doesn’t approve of dreaming, 


except for pepped-up-Freudian 
purposes).. 

The case for the other school of 
thought, for what Pl have to call 
(provisionally) «the philosophical 
novel, is expressed with excellent 


succinctness and force by that dis- 


tinguished novelist, the late L. H. 


Myers, in his preface to The Root 
and The Flower. Written in 1934, 
this short statement has an even 
greater significance for us today, 
and so I.may perhaps be allowed 
extensive quotation: 


Between the novel as a description of 
persons, and’ philosophy as a descrip- 
tion of the universe, there is, I think, 
a natural connexion. When a novelist 
displays an attitude of zsthetic detach- 
ment from the ordinary ethical and philo- 

- sophical preoccupations of humanity, 
something in us. protests—we charge 
him with a kind of inverted cant, or 
of artistic sriobbery. 

We have seen (alas) that the 
“‘philosophical novel,’’ when it is 

top-heavy, | can sink to astoun- 
dingly ‘murky depths, whereas its 
opposite number—social comment 
at the Mass Observation fevel or, 
mutatis. mutandis, at the level of 

Noel Coward ‘sophistication—is 

never likely to fall into the abys- 
mal awfulness of the pseudo-philo- 
sophical pseudo-novel; yet 

There are few human beings, who, 
when they think of themselves in rela- 

, tion to the universe, are without a 

_ sense of curiosity, of wonder, and even 
of awe; and in so far as this leads 

_ them into .speculation, they become 
philosophers. The writer who is deter- 

_ mined to avoid all suspicion of philo- 

, sophic taint must, ‘accordingly, go out 

; of his way to ignore this side of human 
nature completely - « «, in my opinion 

' the practice is dangérous; for what one 
ignores one is apt to forget. And surely 

. the questions that rise ‘to the lips of 


F 


a every child should always be remem- 


bered—remembered if -only. as indica- 
tions of the profoundest of all human 
needs. 


-Divorced from all real concern with 


these issues, which to the pulp 


market will no doubt seem preten- 
` tious, the novel is going to find 
‘itself pitifully enfeebled, to find 
itself in fact, Just as it is today: 
Overlook these needs, forget those 
. questions, and you are likely to become 
satisfied with art that is petty, reason- 
_ ing that is pedantic, and knowledge 
that is not bread but a stone. 

Readers who are hungry for this 
other kind of “knowledge,” for 
something more sustaining than is 
offered in the typical modern novel, 
will have been very ‘grateful for a 
novel published recently by Andrew 
Dakers Ltd.: Mrs: Hannah Closs’s 
High ..Are The Mountains. This 
book calls for really serious consi- 
deration, and so I am devoting the 
rest of this article to some eluci- 
‘dation’ of the way in ‘which it 
approaches the very human issues 
of philosophy and religion. 

Mrs. Closs’s novel is ‘“‘about”’ 
the Crusade which Northern France 
launched against the Albigensian 
heresy and the moral degeneracy of 
the South in the year 1209. But, 
more important, it is about: civili- 
sation: more particularly the over- 
rich, over-sensitive kind of civili- 
sation which obtained in most of 
Europe in the pre-War .years and 
whose. peculiar dangers -we shall 
once again have to face, I imagine, 
when easier-conditions of life have 
returned: The - novel is. contem- 
porary, that is to say, rather inthe 
way that, though the action of ‘The 
Root and The Flower is placed in 
the time of Akbar the Great Mogul, 
the problems which it so tactfully 
discusses are of immediate contem- 
porary relevance. Mrs. Closs’s Lan- 
guedoc is represented by Raymond 
of Toulouse, Trencavel and Foix, 
as rulers, and ‘by such glittering 
young people as.. Mirepoix and 
the enigmatic and (it seemed: to 
me) ‘somewhat heavily-breathing 
Jewess, ‘Miriam’ Caravita, .as’ types 
ofthe well-to-do. ‘“‘intelligentsia.”’ 
Their religious leaders—in as far 
as they recognise leaders and are 
interested in -religion—~—are - -the 
Cathars, those’ “mystical ‘Noncon- 
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formists’’ of whom we hear too 
little by far. Yet the Cathar’ cult 
serves as an index to the society 
which—by ‘belief or tolerance— 
fosters it; it is a severe, an ‘‘abso- 
lute” cult, for it¢denies the validity 
of the Sacrament ‘‘in the hands of 
the sinful priest’? and its animus 
against thé“ flesh is so extreme as 
to seem even savage. Why, then, 
should this cult have assumed such 
significance in Languedoc, whose 
overwhelming . ‘‘spiritual’’ interest 
is troubadour love: ‘love’ that; 
knew the thrilling torment of 


passion unassuaged’’? Among these 


hypercivilised people art ranks high 
above life: ‘thus their art (and 


-especially their art of- living) - is 


based not so much on emotional 
experience .as on a -cultivated 
evasion of natural emotion and 
common human experience. Passion 
must be unassuaged if it is to be 
really thrilling; and so they have, 
romantically, renounced the flesh 
for something more exciting: the 
high-pitched music of taut nerves. 
But that is very different from the 
Cathars who have also renounced 
the flesh, but in the name of Spirit, 
not in the name of romance. And 
yet it is, by now, a commonplace 
that the tortuous complexities of a 
decadent civilisation are apt to pro- 
duce their own counterparts in 
cults of- an extremely, -simple, 
austere and stark nature. ~ 
But such a civilisation may’ also 
produce individual reactions in indi- 
vidual people: And so we find Tren- 
cavel, Viscount of Beziers, in the 
likeness of “fa young, though’ per- 
haps slightly disenchanted, god,” 
attempting a half-hearted regenera- 
tion of society through the- cama- 
vaderie of athletics, emulation of 
the’ cleanlimbed ` young sportsmen 
of Greece. It-is in ‘this atmosphere 
that Mrs. Closs’s hero. Wolf the 
bastard of Foix—early inspired by 
a more impersonal sociological zeal 
than Trencavel—enters his adoles- 
cence. There is a clear analogy 
between ‘Wolf and Hans Castorp, 
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the similarly unheroic hero of 
Fhomas Mann’s Magic Mountain, 
who receives his tabloid education 
in the highly-strung and con- 
sciously-diseased ‘“‘society’’ of a 
Swiss sanatorium. Both, by being 
so immature, so unformed, so 
negative, clarify the philosophical 
and moral issues with which their 
authors are concerned by their urge 
for knowledge and their knack of 
inviting ‘“‘education’’ from the 
diverse characters who surround 
them. But there is an important 
difference: Castorp remains a 
neutral (if likeable and, at last, 
acute) observer, while Mrs. Closs’s 
Wolf has throughout shown spas- 


modic signs of unusual powers or, 


at least, significance. In.so young 
and clearly bewildered a character 
this is bound to puzzle the careful 
reader ; Wolf isn’t quite a conve- 
nient ‘‘novelist’s ‘device, and— 
while we appreciate the view he 
affords of the various stresses and 
strains within Languedoc civilisa- 
tion—we may fail to see what im- 
portance is to be attached to his 
own, still uncertain, actions. Only 
the sequel: “which Mrs. Closs 
promises will enable us:to decide 
whether this growing sense of 
mystery is justified— whether he 
will emerge into a fully comprehen- 
sible and’ meaningful symbol. 
Ideally, of course, the whole story 
would be available at once. 

But there are plenty of charac- 
ters whose meaning is fully brought 
out in this present volume. And 
Mrs. Closs uses to very good effect 
the device of presenting them to 
the reader not only directly but 
also through the eyes (that is, 
minds) of the other characters—ar 
economical method, incidentally, of 
revealing the moral’ positions of 
those other characters at the same 
time. For ‘instance, Raymond of 
Toulouse, whose’ whole life- and 
character drive him to compromise 
with the Crusade—he is a kind of 
washed-out Bacchus, weary: but 
cultured, with a taste for ‘‘mytho- 


logical themes’’—sees Trencavel as 

‘trying a sort of neo-classic cult 
with the squires. Completely whole- . 
some,. of course—moralized ath- 
letics and all that.” And particu- 
larly effective, in the convérsations 
between the young intellectuals, is 
Mrs. Closs’s use of contemporary 
idiom; her themes are contem- 
porary, and so her language must 
be wholly contemporary as well. 
This, thank God, is not’a ‘“‘histori- 
cal novel’? ; it is a story. of an his- 
torical event whose spiritual and 
social causes and concomitants are 
common to all the older civilizations 
at all times. 

Reviewers, I notice, have objec- 
ted to-Mrs. Closs’s ‘‘unsympathetic”’ 
attitude towards the Crusade.(i.e., 
Innocent III and the ‘‘beef-eating 
barons”? of the North). But the 
point is quite irrelevant since, far 
from attempting a revaluation of 
the rights and wrongs of the quar- 
rel between North and South, Mrs. 
Closs is not especially interested in 
either papal orthodoxy or Simon 
de Montfort and his armies. The 
Crusade, for her purpose, is simply 
an impersonal doom which, threaten- 
ing Languedoc, brings out in sharp 
relief the essential characteristics 
of that troubadour  society—its 
many weaknesses, and also its 
possible strength. For this is not, 
as it might seem, a novel about 
War: fundamentally it is a novel 
about “Peace (or -what we call by 
that name), about the ideals—or 
lack of them—by which men 
govern their subjects and ‘them- 
selves. The state of nervous ten- 
sion in which, through most of the 
present volume, Languedoc waits 
for war corresponds to the simi- 
larly unnatural intensity of emó- 
tional. life in Mann’s society of 
lung-cases. Not, that is, a special 
situation, but simply the ‘‘normal’”’ 
human situation {normal to any 
highly sophisticated’ civilisation) 
magnified and illuminated. 

- This volume ends.as the Crusade 
has swept victoriously across Tren- 
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cavel’s land. Wolf rejoins. his 
father, preparing to defend his land 
against de Montfort ; -Trencavel has 
died, and we may also cross off his 
ideal—it is too late in the day for 
good sport ahd good sports to rule 
benignly over a contented. and 
healthy citizenry. Toulouse’s diplo- 
macy by compromise has been 
discredited (though we have by: no 
means lost all respect for’ the lazy: 
old hedonist). Mirepoix’s ‘‘artis- 
tic’ cults are of little significance 
(except as symptoms) and Esclar- 
monde’s: mysticism , seems, at 
present, too otherworldly to be of 
real spiritual moment. 
there, then; to set against the solid, 
if venal, orthodoxy of Rome and 
the active virility of the Northern 
warriors? It is not enough to defeat 
the Crusade’ merely to- preserve ‘the 
decadent civilisation we have seen 
personified in such as Lady Agnes, 
flirting gracefully with her poetic 
squires but very loth to accept any 
of ‘the responsibilities of real life: 
For Mrs. Closs (and this is the 
point, and herein the importance, 
of her novel) has shown that the 
enemy, within Languedoc is ulti- 
mately more dangerous than the 
cruder enemy from’ the North—a 
whole system of belief and values 
must be created (or, rather, re- 
created, for such things are never 
created). And the second’ volume 


-must tell us what- positive faith 


will emerge from the Inquisition- 
tortured South. So’ far we have had 
only hints—hints of the Grail 
legend, associated with the Cathar 
stronghold of Montségur-and, very 
delicately, with Wolf himself; 
Montségur has become, through 
the fortunes of war, the only pos- 
sible centre of future resistance to 
the Crusace—symbol of the’ only 
genuine moral principles that Lan- 
guedoc can show. D’Alfaro (pre- 
viously something of a Bright 
Young ‘Anarchist) provides the epi- 
logue to the present volume with 
his remark, ‘“There’s still a possi- 
bility that the rot’s gone far 
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What is 


enough to manure the new seed.’ 

In High Are.The Mountains Mrs. 
Closs has presented us with the’ 
crux; now we look forward to her 
conception of the solution—no 
simple, neat solution, we know, for 
one of the distinctions between 
philosophy and ‘the philosophical 
novel is that the former may suc- 
ceed in tying all the loose ends 
into a tight little bundle but the 
latter never will. 

The only criticism I should make 
of Mrs. Closs’s prose - style 1 is that 
it occasionally tends to ‘over-rich- 
ness or even an ‘over-dramatic 
gesturing. In the right place these 
mannerisms can be extremely effec- 
tive; notably in dealing with the 
decadent aesthetes of Languedoc— 


for instance, the phrase I quoted 


previously, ‘‘love -that knew the 
thrilling torment of passion unas- 
suaged,’’ with its banal lushness, 
makes a certain judgment against 
the ‘‘ideals’” of overblown romance. 
Similarly, the long soliloquies of 
Toulouse are done excellently: here 
the cloying sweetness and hypnotic 
whisper of the prose chime exactly 
with the character of Toulouse as 
we conceive it from his behaviour 
arid the attitude of other characters: 
From somewhere far below, the din 
of revelry echoed faintly, no more than 
‘the murmur of distant ‘seas. Held 
secure in the tempered , measure , of 
- those ‘cadences, he .abandoned* himself 
to the luxury of an anguish rendered 
divinely innocuous through art. 
But elsewhere this tendency to slip 
into rhythms proper to verse intro- 
duces a note of falsity, -and the 
reader becomes aware of a certain 
straining ‘after effect; thus the epi- 
sode 'of Wolf at the mountain tarn 
seems to me to evoke an almost 
lurid atmosphere of “significance” 
which, by its heavy insistence, risks 
blunting the reader’s response to 
the real, and more delicately sug- 
gested, profundities of the theme. 
This occasional“ over-emphasis is 
all the more surprising when one 
corisiders the light-fingered and 
unobtrusive (and, therefore, con- 


vincing) way in which the analogy 
with the Grail legend is suggested. 

These blemishes are, I imagine, 
due to the novelist’s doubts as to 
whether she has said what she 
wants to say sufficiently clearly. 
Thus they can hardly offend the 
reader who feels that the average 
novel’s slick technique and air of 


A Horse! A Horse! 


* DORIS N. DALGLISH 


‘“‘Nostalgia,’’ that crime paral- 
leled only by ‘‘escape,’’ means, for 
some, remembering that the doctor 
used to come in a horse-drawn 
brougham when one was a small 
child. No, not a ‘‘small child.” 
That is a modern phrase. I should 
have said “ʻa little girl.” A little 
girl was a person who sometimes- 


wore white pinafores, and her 
questions were not. always 
answered. That doctor, for in- 


stance, caused much perplexity by 
using, on the labels of his bottles, 
the words, “Physician, Surgeon 
and Accoucheur.’’ Most certainly 
she did. not resemble one of those 


pathetic and unpleasantly pre-fabri- - 


. cated adults who have been heard 
in'’a Children’s Hour party glee- 
fully bellowing that they were 
going to marry far nicer boys. Yes, 
I know that a little girl might have 
a musical box which played the 
song about the naughty lady whose 
golden hair was hanging down her 
back; but in listening to that the 
little girl remained unidentified 
with the heroine. There were 
_ spheres of emotion for child and 
` adult clearly marked off, and if in 
some histrionic moment the former 
dressed up and invaded the domain 
of the latter, it was all done with 
recognition of the barriers and the 
fictitious quality of the episode. 


fluency are not sufficient compen- 
sation for its lack of anything to 
say. It is fortunate that Mrs. Closs 
has something to .say, for she 
seems to be the only active living 
novelist qualified to follow in 
Myers’s footsteps along the hard 
but immensely rewarding steeps of 
the philosophical novel. 


- 


There was no precocious equality 
in sharing experience. , 

That. suave, top-hatted doctor 
who stepped out of the brougham, 
instead of swinging out of the 
driver’s seat of a car and entering 
with a case full of vitamins and 


M & B, seems to be the guardian 


at the gate of that kingdom to 
which I wish to return. The reason 
for my nostalgia is clear. There are 
no psychological subtleties about it. 
It is plain, simple longing and 
regret, a plant shooting up in a few 
hours when I heard them talking in 
the bus about the bomb damage in 
Westwood Road. For I knew, from 
the route of the bus that it must be . 
my Westwood Road that I had not 
seen for years. “My” Westwood 
Road. It seemed to be a road wait- 
ing for anyone to claim, so secluded 
and empty of traffic was it. Not 
very long, it seemed to be made up 
of garden walls and palings, and 
of spaces that would not be built 
over. First of all, there had been 
‘the field,” a place defiled with 
rubbish, unsavoury and yet green 
and containing whin and bramble 
bushes and a hawthorn: hedge, a 
field degraded and very soon ‘to be 
covered with villas. The tennis club 
was longer-lived, but that green 
space with two enormous trees at 
one end had in turn to go. New 
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houses stared across at the back 
garden walls of select family resi- 
dences in the next road; and 
several of these had stables, invi- 
ting places with enchanting dolls- 
house homes upstairs. There cats 
and kittens frolicked round the car- 
riage and pair which so soon must 
give way to a Humber touring car 
or electric brougham, with a coach- 
man translated into chauffeur in an 
immaculate uniform recalling illus- 
trations to novels by the William- 
sons. 


It was, in fact, this problem of - 


locomotion which was then deci- 
sive in fixing the end of an epoch. 
Ends of epochs’ never come with- 
out pain, as of flesh pierced to the 
quick, and often we do not suffer 
until middle life what was proved 
upon the pulses of a child. 

“The horse, the stamping, ' whin- 
neying, munching creature in need 
of a groom was banished. His nice 
face and patient strength were no 


more to be seen in those suburban. 
stables at the rear df ugly. select 


residences. He was driven farther 
away from-the City where his pros- 
perous owner had his office; down 
into the country, where famous 
men had once taken their long 
horseback journeys. 

The place of Westwood Road 
was too negative to be the forcing- 
house of a new society. Its tran- 
quillity was a mere absence of 
traffic and held no fertilizing power. 
For that, one had to walk a few 
hundred yards. along a road similar 
but busier, and there one came to 
a bend and with it to an arc of 
stout paling painted—was it blue 
or maroon? Peeping through 
chinks, the child saw a green 
meadow and in it a pony, and in 


the distance a_cedar-tree. the fit 


accompaniment. to a Georgian man- 
sion that faced the common. ‘‘Pad- 
-© dock’? and ‘‘orchard’’ were then 
words holding undeniable validity 
for suburban children, but the 
internal combustion erigine was at 
work, and one day, when one 
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reached the paling half of it was 


gone, and planks were laid down 
and carts came up laden with 
bricks. The old house was to stand, 
but a short cut to the common, a 
road lined with peculiarly cheap- 
looking villas, was to be violently 
cut through the orchard itself. 

And you too, oh weeping graces, 

Sylvan gods of this fair shade, 

Is there doubt on divine faces? 

Are the happy gods dismayed? 

Down came the _ apple-trees 
whose plump buds and gleaming 
fruit had been somebody’s pride 
and pleasure every year. The city 
was stepping out, setting foot upon 
yet.another remnant of the old life 
of home baking and home brew- 
ing in spacious outhouses (read 
Dorothy Pym’s Battersea Rise 
House and be ashamed), menacing 
the green thought in the green 
shade. From inside that paling the 
privileged survivors looked out 
into a world full of persons who 
wanted. to remove the paling be- 
cause they were detcrmined ‘to 
possess things they lacked: votes, 
divinity degrees for Nonconfor- 
mists at Oxford and Cambridge, 
universities themselves without 
compulsory Greek, cheaper plea- 
sures, shorter hours of work. One 
generation looked out in fear and 
distaste, another peered in. On one 
‘side of that paling you could write 
Grantchester and Into Battle, for 
the soil was long ready and rich 
in such flowers; but it takes time 


to transplant values. On the other 


side you were to come ultimately, 
to the unmelodious poenis of a new 
society whose hunger seemed never 
to be satisfied, whose ‘nakedness 
took years to clothe. One hesitates 
to say “a new civilization.” And ` 
there were few horses to pass along 
that. new short cut. The atomic 
bomb itself, whatever they may 
say, had not as much power to 
symbolize the end of an era as had 
the doctor’s brougham when it 
passed down Westwood Road for 
the last time. / 


Surrealism 
RICHARD MURRY 


“We were all Dada before 
Dada was invented.” 

Surrealism is poppycock; in the 
last ditch of private enterprise. 
Poppycock is the point of it; as 
inevitably of the times as Dandy- 
ism was of the industrial revolution. 
To us it seems a more intense reac- 
tion. It must be produced and 
endured for some time to come; but 
we glimpse its outcome. 

Science and = secularity broke 
down our deep taboos and revealed 
phenomena as menacing as any of 
the past and not, socially, so well 
understood. Saturnalia took over. 
“AN these phenomena . . 
the characteristic of compulsive- 
ness; that is to say, they possess 
great psychical intensity, they 
show a far-reaching independence 
of psychical processes that are 
adapted to the demands of the real 
world ‘and obey the laws of logical 
thinking. They are not influenced 
by outer reality or not normally so; 


‘they take no notice of real things, 


t 


or the mental equivalents of these, 
so that they can easily come into 
active opposition to either. They 
are as a state within the state, an 
inaccessible party, useless for the 
common weal; yet they can succeed 


‘in overcoming the other, the so- 


called normal, component and in 


‘forcing it into ‘their service.’ 


The psychologist’s description of 
the symptoms of neurosis can be 
made to fit the productions of sur- 
realism, but the surrealist struggle 
takes place somewhere near main 
street; somewhere between politics, 
psychology and art. In political 
terms it might be labelled ‘‘unor- 


‘thodox-Marxist’’; it can be judged 


only generally as psychological 
data: in the field of aesthetics its 
activities are, or were, mainly 
destructive. 

Anti-aesthetic, anti-idealistic, anti- 


. display | 


realistic, surrealism writhed demo- 
niacally in its effort to destroy 
everything that could be destroyed. 
Its nihilism was its virtue. It has 
had partial, useful success along 
these lines, but it cannot be said to 
have proved a match for material- 
ism. Not consciously religious or 
heroic; neither rational. nor aristo- 
cratic, it neither had, nor has, a 
way of investigating its peculiar 
humbug. In spite of vehement pro- 
tests against ‘“‘the obscure and 
revolting pretext that one must 
live,” it made a slick collapse, a 
compromise more vulgar than 
popular, and is now ready for any 
kind of exhibitionism, e.g. Dali at 
the World’s Fair; Max Ernst for 
Hollywood. Its demons are already 
gangsters, with a secular taste for 
the sensational and the streamlined. 
They are leaning against the doors 
of the Academy, insisting they are 
no worse than the other capitalist 
individualists, ready to step in with 
their neat bags of tricks of mon- 
tage, symbolism, ‘scientific dia- 
grams, hyper-vivid detail and per- 
spective effects. How efficiently, 
with a finished experience after the 
exhausting demands ‘of capitalism, 
will not surrealist’ techniques be 
able to serve the corporate state 
for educative propagandising pur- 
poses? That is not to say the 
psy chological malaise of the modern 
artist might not to some extent be 
adjusted along these lines. But it 
would be interesting to know what 
the’ intransigeant anarchists of 
surrealism have to say to such a 
future. 

In order to come to any conclu- 
sion about surrealism one has to 
be, in part at least, a surrealist 


‘oneself. It is no good trying to 


catch surrealism on the intellect. 
Surrealism but half impinges on 
the conscious mind: the dislike of 


, gt 


surrealism and the desire for it are 
so localized in the psychic life that 
they cannot become contraries. 
These currents cannot be ignored: 

the mind cannot evade the struggle 


by riding the totalitarian tricycle, 


fitted with automatic defence- 
mechanistic black-out blinds, in 
ever-narrowing circles. That way 
calls for all sorts of pompous and 
ridiculous postures, preludes to 
debacle. 

If we meet surrealism on its own 
ground, a ground where nobody is 
taken in Dy the usual omniscient, 
aristocratic or hedonistic attitudes, 
is there not a world of difference 
between, say, Blake and the sur- 


realists? Blake’s world (and we are - 


talking of a complete scheme of 
illusion taken, as. it were, as a 
dream from which we could not 
wake) might or might not seem 
preferable to the ‘‘real’’ world, 
but can we contrast the surrealist 


worlds with the real world at all? > 


The old fantastic ones like 
Breughel’s seem successfully hellish 
in a story-book way, but the fire 
of our modern witchcraft seems to 
die very quickly. Dust and cob- 
webs are already on the props, and 
the cut paper has faded. Again, we 
are not talking aesthetics, we have 
now the completeness of the man 
who knows why he. has his likes 
and dislikes; politically conscious, 
a psychological case, with a turn 
for making things, only different 
from the man in the street in that 
he is aware, in a conscious, high- 
brow way, of his limitations. To 
us, now, pure art is an abstraction ; 
we simply think we know what 
worlds we can live in. Surrealism 
may have tried to cast doubt on 
reality; so what? The ‘‘normal’’ 
artists, old or new, present us with 
substantial alternatives. The sur- 
realists . . . well, it is possible to 
have some sympathy with the Com- 
munists in their suspicion of their 
queer bedfellows, and to say, with 
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them: ‘“‘Get thee behind me, 
Trotsky !” or whatever the correct 
formula for exorcism might be in 
such circumstances. 

When the cogitation and energy 
that has been put into surrealism 
is considered, the wonder is, not 
that it has endured as.,a movement, 
but that so much of the produce of 
surrealism is on the junk heap. Sur- 
realism, however, is by no means 
dead; it will display much activity 
for some time to come. It cannot-be 
said too often in discussing sur- 
realism, that it is not a purely 
aesthetic movement. The aesthetic 


‘element in surrealism is dramatic 


rather than plastic and in any case 
a minor ingredient in the formula. 
Thus the producers of surrealism 
can quite legitimately be considered 
as entertainers rather than as 
plastic artists. There is an element 
of entertainment in all painting or 
sculpture; this lightens it; makes 
it digestible. Surrealism exchanged 
the proportions, retaining just so 
much aesthetic-plastic appeal in the 
work as to make the observer 
wonder; to give him pause. It is 
only there as a build-up for the wit 
in the work; preparation for the 
explosive release of the joke. Art 
plays a minor rôle in surrealism— 
it is the stooge for the convulsive 
element. Nothing dates like stage 
humour, and if the surrealists are 
entertainers then temporary success 
is enough; which may explain the 
“tatty” look of the surrealism of 
as late as ten years ago, and why 
the movement is not dead yet. . 
Surrealism, historically consi- 
dered, may turn out to have pro- 
vided some techniques for adver- 
tising, but its real achievement is 
that it has knocked the aesthetes 
off their perch. It does not matter. 
very much if it is in its turn dis- 
credited; it has got its activity out 
of the boudoir, even if, at present, 
it is either on the streets or in the 
psycho-analyst’s consulting room. 


A Concept of Space* 
W. D. SETON BROWN / 


I 

The mechanical concept of the 
universe, typical of nineteenth cen- 
tury physics, has been superseded 
by a more tentative mathematical 
concept. The world we live in has 
already been seriously regarded by 
eminent physicists as possibly a 
mental phenomenon. The discovery 
of radium was the first breach in 
the established position, and led to 
a rapid development of atomic 
physics which compelled a revolu- 
tionary approach to the nature of 
matter. No longer -could atoms be 
treated as minute billiard balls in 
constant collision. The atom was 
found to be a system of electrica] 
energy whose mass is mainly con- 
centrated in the positive charge, 
the negative charges moving 
around this nucleus in definite 
orbits. Finally the atom showed up 


the inadequacy of the ‘mechanical. 


concept by behaviour that was not 
always predictable. | 

Meanwhile the relatively enor- 
mous distances between the orbits 
of electrons drew attention to the 
part played by space in the trans- 
mission of electrical and .comple- 
mentary forms of energy. As a con- 
sequence space is no longer regar- 
ded as a void filled with a luminifer- 
ous ether of imponderable destiny ; 
space is itself the basis of energy, 
and is substantial enough to assume 
curvatures proportionate. to the 
quantity of matter present. These 


curvatures may be as empirical as . 


the lines of force by which a mag- 
netic field is represented, but they 
-have reduced two unknown quanti- 
ties—gravity and space—to one 
\contnae quantity: a space-time 


continuum. 

The incorporation of time with 
space, for mathematical con- 
*May, 1945. 


venience, implies the fundamental 
nature of motion as inherent in 
space. Motion cannot reasonably be 
predicated of space.in the sense of 
a body moving as a whole in a 
given direction; but, in the sense 
of vibratory and undulatory motion, 
a continuum may conceivably be 
infinitely elastic. If so, all energy, 
and with it matter, Can be ex- 
pressed in terms of motion, leaving 
us with one unknown physical 
quantity—mobile space, and inci- 
dentally landing us in the region 
of speculation, a region banned by 
and for the physicist by virtue of 
his responsibility to the scientific 
world—and thence to the well-in- 
formed public—for the accuracy 
and proof of his statements. Fortu- 
nately this region still remains 
open, though within prescribed 
limits, to the enterprising philoso- 
pher. 
Having jumped the border line 
between science and philosophy, we 


‘may introduce a further unknown 


quantity -of philosophic interest, 
namely, the cause of which primary 


; motion is the effect, as wind and 


wave. The ancients cut the Gordian 
knot by postulating desire. For, to 
them, space was the basis, not only 
of matter, but also primarily of 
mind in its objective _ potency. 
Viewed subjectively, it “was the 
field of consciousness, passive and 
active. Universal mind, in its pri- 
mary and undifferentiated state, 
was unconscious—at least from the 
human standpoint; but this poten- 
tial consciousness, when active 
through differentiation of degree 
and form, became focused in 
organisms as reflex, and thence as 
individual consciousness. The pri- 
mary impulse of desire behind the 
agelong process of evolution in 
form; was the development of 
centres of conscioitsness which 
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would ultimately recognise their 
identical ever-present origin. 


II 

Does this concept ‘help matters 
to-day? Or is it only of interest as 
a rélic of discarded superstition, 
revived in an attempt to reconcile 
idealism and matérialism? Under 
whatever form. of belief, most 
people would agree that human 
brotherhood is at least desirable, 
even. if impracticable. Apart from 
the. sentimental associations of this 
much abused word, its practical 
application by an effective majority 
of the race would abolish war and 
admit some incentive to under- 
standing in human relations. 

Platitudes about the unity of life 
are tiresome because as a rule little 
genuine meaning is attached to the 
words; few trouble to inquire how 
all life can be regarded as one. -Iñ 
religion the aspect of transcendence 
has been stressed to the point of a 
duality in which the aspect of im- 
manence has become synonymous 
with human limitations. Yet even 
the human mind, using the word in 
its most inclusive. sense, 1S trans- 
cendent as well as immanent in the 
body. We do not know what mind 
is, or how far it extends ‘beyond 
the bounds of waking conscious- 
ness, but we can form some idea 
of its nature and scope from what 
we know of its conscious power to 
will, feel, imagine, remember, 
learn, reason, etc., as well as its 
liability to be deceived by appear- 
ances and to deceive. 

Similarly space is both transcen- 
dent and immanent, even physi- 
cally. The sea is only changed in 
appearance by its waves, and space 
is only changed in appearance by 
motion; but we can also form some 
idea of the nature of space, or 
universal mind, from what we 
know of nature in this world, 
though it be but a speck in the 
immensity of star clusters. Through 
the inexhaustible variety of living 
and apparently inert forms ‘there 
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runs a framework of relation that 
enables us to trace cause and effect, 
and predict changes under known 
conditions. We often speak of the 
laws of nature as if they were hard 
and fast decrees, but-the unifor- 
mity may be largely a matter of 
inertia and habit. Nevertheless the 
cyclic tendency of motion seems to 
be almost inevitable. For instance, 
the revolutions of our planet deter- 
mine the seasons and the sequence 
of day and night. With these 
apparently mechanical cycles go - 
the biological cycles of waking and 
sleeping, of growth and ‘decay, 
etc. Beneath these familiar cycles 
there may be subtle and far-reach- 
ing mental cycles; with their appro- ` 
priate revolutionary periods. So 
far, physical man is obviously 
bound up: with nature; his mind 
can contact the cosmos of atoms 
and the cosmos of stars, as well as 
the physical forms of life on this 
planet. 


Further, if the human and 
universal minds. are identical in 
their transcendent aspect, the 


appearance of. separation must 
belong to their immanent aspect. 
Each human mind, as an evolving 
centre of consciousness, undergoes 
an unique chain of experience, 
separating it from other human 
minds more deeply than the separa- 
tion of bodies. As an offset, means 
of communication, such as lan- 
guage, have been based on the 
mode of consciousness more or less 
common’ to the race, namely, the 
mental mode. In the earlier king- 
doms of nature a simpler mode of 
consciousness prevails—the reflex, 
the direct response to stimulus, 
kindled by desire and retained by 
incipient memory and- ‘association. 
The faculty thus produced is known 
as instinct. In man, the reflex mode 
persists, and affords a slight, and 
on the whole discreditable, contact 
with the more evolved animals; but 
it is overlaid by the mental mode, 
vith a resultant loss of instinctual 
faculty. 


The mental mode is ‘essentially 
self-centred. The thread of memory 
builds up a sense of individuality 
which serves as an anchor amid 
the flux of experience, On’ the other 
hand, the immature human mind 
identifies itself with its contents— 
its desires, thoughts, experiences, 
and its reactions thereto, with the 
result that a_ personality, or a false 
notion of self, is acquired, and the 
mind is bound in the service of 
egotism. The ‘natural conflict in the 
animal kingdom. between some 
species, and between members of 
the same species, due ‘to the polar 
forces of attraction and repulsion 
(including fear) under the influence 
of desire, is intensified in the 
human kingdom by the self-centred 
‘mind; and this conflict, without 
and within, adds to the sense of 
separation incidental to'life in the 
physical body. The original ignor- 
ance of 
ignorance of delusion, which is the 
breeding-ground of evil. 


IH 


Sooner or later the false self is 
found’ wanting, and the subcon- 
scious mind takes it toll for neglect. 
There is often a crisis, leading to a 
new desire for a way out of the 
mental impasse. Sometimes the way 
opens out unexpectedly, though the 
glimpse is often ignored as being 
merely imagination. Nevertheless 
vision returns when the mind 
happens to be in a certain state of 
calm, unless it is deliberately shut 
off. This opening of: the mind, as 
heart, has been- dramatised in the 
scriptures of the world under 
various symbols; yet.the symbols 
‘have too often’ been taken literally. 
The following is but a personal 
symbol. 

I was caught in a mist at the top 


of a mountain. Nothing was to be, 


seen but the rock on which I stood. 
Gradually the mist lifted in one 
direction, and the tunnel thus 
formed revealed a distant vista of 
sunlit contours. Then the mist 


innocence becomes the. 


closed in. This effect was repeated 
in other directions, until suddenly 
there was complete daylight. For a 
moment I was lost in wonder at 
the surrounding expanse. . The 
years have passed: the moment has 
[remained 

hat is happening in the indivi- 
dual is also happening in the world 
outside. Clearly mankind is passing 
through a major crisis, The domi- 
nation of evil has been checked, 
but the hydra of cruelty ever rears 
another head while we strike; and 
so we anxiously ask: “In what 
direction . is evolution tending?” 
Maybe that direction is towards an 
inner freedom under outer respon- 
sibility, a relation to life expressed 
by the Greek agape. The nearer 
desire approaches to the laws of 
nature, spiritual as well as 
material, the more illusory becomes 
the sense of separation from life 
itself. 

The true self is a beam of pure 
consciousness projected from the 
cosmic matrix of ultra-luminous 
space; it is that which quickens 
self-knowledge and responds to 
other selves, recognised as being 
of one nature. In its immanent 
aspect it is ever becoming through 
form; as transcendent it is not sub- 
ject to change. Once this source of 
mind has been liberated, the mental 
mode of consciousness. is supple- 
mented by direct knowledge. A few 
adventurers of the spirit, in appa- 
rent obscurity may be the fore- 
runners of another type of world 
citizen. Social and international 
problems will be clarified under 
their influence irrespective of party 
politics. Civilization will gradually 
be ‘created from within, instead of 
being imposed from without to yield 
the glamour of a veneer. 

Art is the touchstone of the ace. 


In the meantime sensation- 
hunters are looking for short cuts 
such as exercises, disciplines, 


means ‘of escape, hints on medita- 
tion, etc.; these methods may pro- 
duce an artificial appearance of 
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‘because he knows the truth: 


progress, while they subtly enhance 


“a thwarted egoism and arouse un- 


conscious hostility in others. Each 
one must find the way alone. 

. The advice attributed to the 
Buddha has been found to be fairly 
comprehensive: ‘“‘Let him fulfil all 
righteousness; let him be devoted 


to that quietude of mind which 
springs from within; let him not 
drive.away the ecstasy of contem- 
plation; let him see through 
things; let him’ be much alone.” 
And: ‘‘Space, Nirvana, the Law— 
these alone are permanent, and 
they are one.” 


From “A Wartime Norfolk J ournal”: 


Easter 1944 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 


Easter Tide, and to church, 
where I go to be still within my- 
self; and I go to church because 
the parson, an old infantry soldier 
of 1914-18, is lonely, unpopular 
the 
truth that is incommunicable to 
those whose light is concealed 
under the bushel of outer circum- 
stance. 

Easter, and the bombing squad- 
rons are shaking the windows of 
the church,’ while the nightingale 
by my brick-and-oak draw-well is 
silent in the chilling winds that 
make him but a little drab and un- 
remarked bird. 

In these times the artist must 
strive desperately for detachment, 
for power to resist with his small 
inner voice or conscience the exter- 
nal voice of the masses. It is never 
the external voice of the people 
which is the truth of history. The 
still small voice is alone the herald 
of truth. That governor of Jerusa- 
lem, whose wife was appalled by. 
the turn things were taking, 
begged Pilate to do all he could to 
save the lonely figure whom she 
intuitively felt to be an authentic 
voice of truth. Pilate did all he 
could to save from the propagated 
fury of the mob what he saw to be 
an innocent man. For it was a 
propagated fury: the cry for 
Barabbas was fixed by propaganda 
serving’ those vested pharisaical 
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interests which had tried to frame 
Jesus again and again—the Roman 
coin, the woman taken in adultery, 
etc. l 
The artist sees the scene in 
detachment; the Roman Governor 
almost begging the Accused to say 
something, to defend himself, to 
give him, Pilate, a chance to dis- 


. miss the case. Pilate was helpless. 


Outside, the roar was increasing; 
the Accused, deep suffering on his 
face, seemed to be unaware of what 
his silence would bring him to. 
Already his sight was away from 
the world, his courage assembled 
for the inevitable historic climax on 
the hill of public execution. He 
had, of course, long foreseen that 
moment; it was in line with all 
recorded tragedies of the past. He, 
like the prophets of old, was a man 
of genius, a man before his time, 
a man whose policy was untimely. 

O Jerusalem, Jerusalem .. . it 
was a cry of ‘‘showmanship,’”’ to 
be heard and repeated and reflected 
upon afterwards, when one more 
prophet would live in the voiceless 
memory of mankind called immor- 
tality. 

Yes, the artist sees that Jesus of 
Nazareth had all his wits about 
him, all of the time. A man of 
genius is never meek and mild. 
Gentle, yes, luminously gentle, in 
the right atmosphere; but hard and 
distraught, bitter and even violent, 
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in the wrong atmosphere, among 
the people who- ‘never believe in any 
values except “those based on 
money. That week-end at home 
was dn indication ‘of ‘things -to 
come. They did not believe, either. 
He' was still only the boy from 
next door. Woman, what have I to 
do ‘with thee . | . even his mother 
did ‘not understand. And ater still, 
those words of supreme ‘bitterness 
‘and ‘frustration, words which the 
mild disciples- must have thought 
to be doing no good tothe cause 
’ “pearls before swine.” Such 
words can’ only antagonise one’s 
potential public. One understands 
why they were uttered, of course; 
for ‘these people are ‘blind, they 
simply won’t see the truth when it 
is put-clearly, logically, and blame- 
lessly’ before them. Disaster must 
overtake them, material disaster, 
before the light of the- spirit is 
revealed, momentarily. Mammon 
is their god, basically speaking. 
They neither believe nor disbelieve. 
They are sheep led to the 
slaughter : and the jeering ones, 
paid by the political. agent of the 
temple authorities, are the swine. 
Father, forgive me for calling them 
swine on that occasion; for they 
know not what they do. 
The phase of direct action is 
over. The tables are overturned no 
more; the whip is of the past. No 


more strong-arm tactics or -poli-. 


tical action to burst open the 
whited sepulchres to inject a little 
of the living truth into those 
money-deadened skulls. No, that is 
not the true way: that would be 
the direct negation of the Truth 
which the prophet sees so clearly. 
No direct actioi. The party must 
have lost many members or dis- 
ciples after the decision to drop all 
action. Some even went into oppo- 
sition, and in disillusion spread it 
about that their leader was the 
weakest man they had ever known, 
that he wasn’t the real one the 
country needed, after all. But he 
had clearly perceived the formula 


of history: the» formula of the 


wot 


untimely | prophecy, the vision or 
policy which was before its time. 

Was it to prevent the otherwise- 
inevitable crucifixion that Judas, 
who’ knew the truth as the others 
could not, made an attempt to 
force the issue before the guards 
should come to take Him; so that 
the crowds might arise to save 
him?. Did: Judas hope to avert the 
inevitable by. going: off alone, to 
cause ‘a premature arrest .in the 
garden, then to lead others . to 
rescue Him, ‘and so start the révo- 
lution with the aid of an. angry 
crowd who were waiting for Him 
to save them? Judas failed in his 
lone flight ‘in ‘an unarmed ‘fighter 
aircraft. Was he a traitor? 

But history had already made its 
formula; Jesus of course knew it; 
he would not start the war; to be 
a true inspiration to men the pro- 
phet must die first; and thus 
affirmed, the dear fellow is conspi- 
cuously brave in dying, trusting to 
the Spirit to contain the weak flesh 
in a sense of form to the very end. 
Truth cannot be where there is 
mental fear. One's conscience is 
clear; one is dying | for the truth. 
And in losing one’s life one is 
saving, for future men, a vision of 
the immortal soul of Man. The rest 
can only be silence. 

Pilate’s gesture is as vain as 
that-of Judas, but it is now beyond 
mortal hopes and powers, it is in. 
the hands of God. To trust one’s 
inspiration, that is to trust in God. 

Ages come and pass, with civili- 
sations; the eternal spirit remains. 
It is the same world to-day, as it 
was a few centuries. ago. Mortal 
eyes seldom see the eternal for- 


mula of history in the making. To- 


day it is the same formula, but 
magnified by so many technical 
devices, making what is called the 
Machine Age. To anyone perplexed 
and even distraught the artist says, 
Believe . the small voice within 
yourself; and hold on. Truth will 
prevail. 


OF 


RECENT PLAYS 


THE Risinc Sun. Herman Heijer- 
mans. Translated by Christo- 
pher St. John. Great Newport 
Theatre Committee Ltd. Arts 
Theatre Club. ` 


-TuE Eacte Has Two Heaps. Jean. 


Cocteau. Adapted by Ronald 

Duncan. The Company of Four. 

Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. 
‘THe COCKLESHELL. Wilfrid Walter. 

The Compass Players. Civic 

Playhouse, Cheltenham. 

` Jt is true that there are no 
absolute standards, and it is true 
that there exist two quite separate 
approaches to the theatre—one 
interested i in surfaces and the other 
in significances—whose views on 
standard will never be reconciled. 
But it.is difficult to see how, by any 
standard, the Arts Theatre’s pro- 
duction of Heijermans’s The Rising 
Sun can escape condemnation. It 
is greatly marred by false interpre- 
tations and failures of taste. The 
acting is noisy, monotonous and 
insensitive (with one exception, 
Mr. Michael Gwynn, who plays the 
part of ‘the’. schoolmaster with 
depth, restraint and sincerity). The 
general effect is to obscure a fine 
play too seldom done in’ this 
country. Fortunately, the ‘play is of 
such an order that it 1s not quite 
ruined. Heijermans is as poetic in 
his use of symbol, as effective in 
his ironic timing, ‘as wholeheartedly 
concerned with human nature and 
acute in his observation. of it, as 
was his master, Ibsen. The’ Rising 
Sun is the drame à thèse at its best, 
pure humanism and pure theatre, 
with a last act which is perhaps a 
masterpiece ‘of sustained’ emotional 
writing in the naturalistic conven- 
tion. 

M. Cocteau’s The Eagle ‘Has 
Two Heads has remote, connexions 
with Heijermans’s play which it 
is interesting to investigate. It 
derives, in a distinctly reactionary 
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a young 


way, from the pseudo-naturalistic 
(and essentially romantic) conven- 
tion which appeared in France side 
by side. with the true naturalism of 
Ibsen (and so of Heijermans). 
Beginning in Dumas fils, the move- 
ment reached a culmination in 
Sardou, who was, as it were, the 
shadow of the naturalistic move- 
ment, while Ibsen was its sub- 
stance. That this negative aspect 
of naturalism still impinges upon 
the French consciousness is indica- 
ted by the fact that this piece of 
M. Cocteau’s (significantly named 
Azraél in the original) has a cer- 
tain inward affinity with the exis- 
tentialist work, at first glance more 
clearly related - to naturalism, of 
such dramatists as M. Sartre. This 
is simply to say that it belongs in 
spirit to contemporary France; and 
shares, at its worst, the deathli- 
ness and defeatism of M. Sartre’s 
Huts Clos. This is an attitude with 
which, especially when we see it in 
the trappings of Ruritania and 
Sardoodledom, we find it difficult 
to sympathize. It is romanticism 
with an unpleasant  iridescence, 
romanticism from which the life 
has long departed. Watching M. 
Cocteau’s play, we hear, as it were 
in the far distance, the terrific 
tirades of Hernani or Ruy Blas; 
but there is none of Hugo’s vitality 
and none of- his poetry (what 
poetry there is I suspect of being 
Mr. Duncan’s) about this story of 
and widowed queen 
threatened (in the midst: of one 
of the more ‘enterprising stage 
thunderstorms) with assassination: 
by a pseudo-revolutionary poet, 
whom she quickly tames, and with 
whom she becomes involved in one 
of those “inevitable”? passions-to- 
the-death which bring. the curtain 
down in a frenzy of stabbings, fan- 
fares (by Mr. Britten), dying 
speeches and corpses rolling down- 


stairs such as another country can 
still derive from erie and 
Tourneur. 

But we do not believe in these 
persons, or their passion, for a 
moment; and this is not because 
the love-and-death theme is unreal 
or unsuitable to the stage; on the 
contrary, it is because this eternal 
theme is never realized. A play is 
not merely a surface of speech and 
action; it is primarily a developing 
significance of which the theme is 
the summary and the surface of 
speech and action a more or less 
forceful exposition, When no signi- 
ficance appears, it is either because 
the play is so badly written that its 
meaning cannot manifest itself, or, 
more probably, because it has’ in 
fact no significance. In the latter 
case, the play is as much a work of 
art as a motor-car without , an 
engine is a motor-car. M. Cocteau’s 
play is very well written; the con- 
clusion is therefore obvious. In 
reality this apparently poetic and 
thoughtful piece has no substance; 
it declares itselfi—if not precisely 
as‘ insincere-—at least as a ‘some- 
what ‘‘arty’’- and ‘‘worked up” 


affair; its apparent emotion turns . 


out to. be emotionalism; and it 
tries to disguise its -barrenness by 
cheap tricks (such as the use in act 
two of the passages from Hamlet). 
One of these tricks ‘does in fact 


come off very handsomely, but un- - 


fortunately this happens too late to 
save the play. When we have been 
increasingly bored by the whole of 
. the second act and the majority of 
the third, a very effective coup de 
thédtre is put across us:’a kind of 
psychological melodrama ‘suddenly 
develops, full of the astringent 
irony which so often’: saves ‘the 
French artistic situation.’ This is 
excellent theatre, the kirid of thing 
which rightly ‘raises the roof in 
' France. It wakes us up; but only 
in time to collect our hat and wits ; 
and in -spite of it we leave the 
theatre feeling slightly fooled. The 


dramatist has been playing at 
greatness; but fine words butter no 
parsnips, and it is altogether rather 
a Stephen. Phillips performance 
that he gives. . : 

Mr. Wilfrid Walter’s The 
Cockleshell is no masterpiece; it is 
a slight play ‘which somehow 
manages .to deal with the tremen- 
dous situation of the recent war 
and the so-called peace without 
saying anything about them. But 
it is a pleasing play, all the same, 
and remarkable in other and more 
positive ways: it is. about real 
persons, and it tells their story in 
arrestingly simple and experimental 
ways. It makes a very original use 
of a chorus; it evokes a sense of 
unity, even of atonement (and per- 
haps this ts its real comment upon 
the war .and. the peace) by the 
simple ‘device of using the same 
actors in a number of different 
parts. And by following the mem- 
bers of a particular family through 
a universat upheaval it relates 
microcosm to macrocosm; in its 
small, honest and humorous way, 
and in spite of a certain whimsi- 
cality and a note or two.of pseudo- 
poetics, it succeeds in being a 
minor work of art, Technically 
speaking, it looks forward to a new 
theatrical convention as surely as 
M. Cocteau’s play looks back to an 
old. 

It is sincerely and honestly acted, 
and set.and lit with a ‘simple ingen- 
uity, and a resultant beauty, which 
it is a joy to see. Here, clearly, is 
a company with ‘certain important 
qualities, among them a potent 
unity of effort and feeling, and a 
determination to give themselves 
unselfishly to the play their author 
wrote. . They ‘evidently know that 
what happens on the stage must 
have meaning, as a comment upon 
their experience as human persons, 
for those in the audience. With 
their feet upon this solid earth, they 
can also have’ their heads in’ the 
clouds without making’ pretentious 
asses of themselves; ancl much of 
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their lack of acting and speaking 
technique goes for nothing in the 
ardour: of their belief in- their job. 
In any. case, The Cockleshell lived 
while The Eagle Has Two Heads 


, ł 


did not, and The Rising -Sun only 
did so in spite of its performance; 
and that, after all, is the: crux. of 
the matter. 

; R.H. WARD. 


FORUM | 


A COMMENT ON HERBERT READ AND AMERICA 


Hebert = Read’s article on 
Democracy in. America is a distin- 
guished . tribute to, the .prophetic 
qualities of its author, Alexis. de 
Tocqueville, especially. in relation 
to; the present political domination 
of the world by the U.S.A. and 
Russia. But -in the mind of one 
reader: who has known the United 
States intimately since 1925 and 
has lived there for periods as long 
as a year,.a doubt remains as to 
how far Herbert Read ‘and even de 
Tocqueville can claim to know 
America in:the sense of real under- 
standing. 

Read, for example, commits him- 
self to one surprising inaccuracy 
when he states that ‘‘in most parts 
of the country, the Anglo-Saxon 
strain is now a tiny minority.” 

This assertion suggests that he has 
- been misled into taking the recent 
immigration figures as representa- 
tive of the total population. Accor- 
ding to the latest U.S. census, 40.4 
per cent of American citizens are 
of ‘‘British homeland extraction.’ 
This figure does not include about 
nine million Irish (7.5 per cent of 
the population) nor about 1 per 
cent from the Dominions.’ A further 
ro to 11 per cent is of Negro stock, 
leaving approximately only 40 per 
cent to be divided between the 
Poles, Germans, Jews, Scandina- 
vians and other foreign stocks 
which Herbert Read describes as 
“far outnumbering”’ the “Angio- 
Americans.” ` 

In the course of an article mainly 
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devoted to : American art we find 
a-number of those generalisations 
in which temporary visitors, how- 
ever perspicacious and’ intelligent, 
are apt to indulge. Supported by 
de Tocqueville, Herbert Read tells 
us that environment in the’ U.S.A. 


is stronger than race; that the 


Americans, like -other «democratic 
nations,’ prefer the useful to the 
beautiful, and have ' renounced 
skilled craftsmanship in favour of a 
wide’ distribution of machiné-made 
luxury goods. We learn from the 
prophetic de Tocqueville that 
American authors have “‘more wit 
than erudition, more imagination 
than profundity,’’ while “a demò- 
cratic people tends towards cen- 
tralisation as it were by' instinct.” 
Herbert Read finally emphasizes 
the tendency of Americans ‘‘to con- 
fuse equality with uniformity,” to 
repudiate ` privacy, to dislike ex- 
treme ‘individualism, and to eclipse 
the solitary genius bv ‘‘a host of 
facile imitators.” 

‘ A short commentary gives space 
only for a discussion of two final 
points, the American drive towards 
centralisation, and the alleged ten- 
dency of the. nation to subordinate 
the individual to the mass.- 

The inevitable urge of heteroge- 
neous America towards political 
centralisation has not, I think, 
actually developed by ‘ ‘incessantly 
diminishing’’ her local spirit. It 
would be difficult to find a country 
in which there was greater decen- 
tralisation of national cultures, of 


the Press and of medical science. - 


There are profound differences, for 
example, between the cultural and 
social outlook ‘of Louisiana, domi- 
nated by French and Spanish civi- 
lisation, and that of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, with their Scandinavian 
and Germanic affiliations. Only the 
most superficial resemblances unite 
the Irish, Italian and Negro sec- 
tions of New York with the Chinese 
and Japanese sections of Seattle 
and San Francisco. Assimilation 
always take place up to a point; 


within one generation standards of’ 


living, and especially of diet and 
sanitation, approximate to the 
American rather than the immi- 
grant level, and a pride in Ameri- 
can citizenship simplifies the process 
of political centralisation. But dif- 
ferences even of language remain ; 
Polish is still spoken in Buffalo 
which has more Poles than pre- 
1939 Warsaw, and during ` both 
wars German was constantly heard 
in the streets of Milwaukee. 

-Journalistically and medically, 
America is not one nation but a 
series of nations. Even’ the great 
New York Times circulates in less 
than a third of the country. There 
is no American Harley Street; the 
University of Minnesota has prob- 
ably more highly-qualified specia- 
lists than any of the great Eastern 
or Western cities. 

(Regarding the measure of 
American uniformity, it is easy for 
the visitor to be deceived by the 
almost complete standardisation of 
hotels, railway travel, and sky- 
scraper patterns. But just as 
Herbert - Read’s ‘identification of 
democracy with vulgarity could. be 
applied as convincingly to the 
British ‘people, so an equally good 
case could be made (and by many 
Americans is made) for the belief 
that, in a’ world of totalitarian 
policies and increasing statism, the 
American is the only remaining 
andividualist. Where, for example, 
does that vivid. and inconvenient 
politician, Henry Wallace, fit into 
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the de TocquevilleReadď picture of . 
uniform mediocrity? And where are 
the ‘‘facile imitators”. of the late 
Wendell Willie? 4 

In the organisation of her mili- 


tary forces—that department of life 


in which the individual-in-his-own- 
right is most liable to disappear— 
America could claim with some 


justice that she alone treats - her 


soldiers, sailors and airmen’ as 
separate human beings rather than 
mass recruits. Some readers may 
remember the publicity which 
attached to the loss of the British 
submarine Thetis before hundreds 
of young men went to a similar but 
unpublicised doom. By medns of 
special diving apparatus, the U.S: 
Navy managed to save about 50 
per cent of the victims who went 
down about the same time in: an 
American submarine, thereby in- 
spiring Press comments to the 
effect that the Americans treated 
their sailors as individuals while 
the British regarded theirs merely 
as a “‘crew.’’ Today far more per- 
sonal ‘attention’ is réceived ` by 
American soldiers and airmen’ in 
camps and hospitals, where provi- 
sion is made for greater privacy 
and specialised medical care. 
Perhaps Herbert Read’ is most 
effectively though -unintentionally 
answered by a comment on the then 
forthcoming American elections in 
the October joth ‘issue of Human 
Events, a Weekly Analysis for the 
American Citizen edited from 
Chicago by Felix Morley and 
Frank'C. Hanighen. - 
Hitler (writes Felix Morley, ex- 
editor of the liberal Washington Post) 
was all too justified in saying that ` 
though he died, yet his ideas would 
.conquer. It is only in thé English- 
‘speaking countries that some form of 
National Socialism, red, black, brown, 
-or pink, is not now in the ascendant. 
England itself, for all its service. to 
the liberal tradition, has moved far 
towards Statism under war pressures. 
In this country alone, where political 
on places Man abov State, is 
t 


ere visible any concerted défence of 
real Liberalism. 


VERA BRITTAIN, 


TOY 


IN PRAISE OF “TONO-BUNGAY” 


Though I am completely in agree- 
ment with Mr. Middleton Murry’s 
view of H. G. Wells as expressed 
in his article in The: Adelphi for 
October, I am rather at a loss to 
understand why Tono-Bungay was 
not mentioned. j 

To men of to-day in the fifties and 
sixties—and no doubt women, but 
to a much lesser extent—Wells was 


not merely an educative influence;’ . 


but a great and decisive influence 


in the formation of the outlook on ^ 


the world of our youth and early 
manhood during the years from 
1905 to 1920. Certainly the books 
of his which have both educated 
and influenced me most were pro- 


duced and widely read during these | 


prolific fifteen years. From Mr. 
Polly and Kipps to the climax of 
that great conception The Outline 
of History. 

Since 1920, his views on social 
reform have not maintained the 
old compelling interest. They be- 
came too personal, too dictatorial, 
and too impatient in their inclina- 
tion to mould mankind immediately 
in the manner in which hé wished, 
without making sufficient allowance 
for the complexities of nationalism 
and the strength of the various 
characters, traditions, religions, 
and standards of life which he 
thought, erroneously, were ready 
to become the United States of the 
World. l 
_ Tono-Bungay shows Wells ‘‘at 
the noonday hoyr of his pride,” the 
zenith of his power. His clear and 
vivid appreciation of the processes 
in the decay of the great Victorian 
era, the cracking in the foundations 
of the British Empire, his sure. and 
‘clear diagnosis of the influences at 
work, the birth of mass adver- 
. tising, publicity, propaganda, the 
new ‘“‘Whittaker Wright’ age 
(Uncle Ponderevo): 

When my uncle talked of cornering 

quinine, I had a clear impression 


that anyone who contrived to do so 
would pretty certainly go to jail, Now 
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_I know that anyone who could really 
. bring it off would be much more likely 
to go to the House of Lords... 


—how clear and concise is this 
exlanation of our Freedom and 
Democracy in this present Black 
Market era! 
gain: 
My uncle chose what he wanted and 
left the rest. He had become a 


* + . 


_ sort of vortex into which wealth 
flowed of its own accord. . . Each 
company ended its financial year .. 


solvent by selling great holdings of 
shares to one or other of its sister com- 


panies, and paying a dividend out of ` 


the proceeds. . 
however, 
for which this fantastic community 
gave him unmanageable wealth and 
power and real respect. It was all a 
monstrous payment for courageous 
fiction, a gratuity in return for the one 
reality of human life—illusion. We 
- gave them a feeling of hope and profit; 
we sent a tidal wave of water and con- 
fidence into their stranded affairs, 
“We mint faith, George,” said my 
uncle one day. ‘‘That’s what we do. 
And by. jove we got to keep minting! 
We been making human confidence 
ever since I -drove the first cork of 
Tono-Bungay.”’ > 
Coining would have been a better 
word than minting. And yet, you know, 
in a sense he. was right. Civilisation 
is possible only through confidence, so 
that we can bank our-money and go 
unarmed about, the streets. The bank 
reserve or a policeman keeping order 
in a jostling multitude of people, are 
only slightly less impudent bluffs than 
my uncle’s prospectuses. They couldn’t 
for a moment ‘‘make good’’ if the 
quarter of what they guarantee was 
demanded of them. The whole of this 
modern mercantile investing civilisa- 
tion is indeed such stuff as dreams are 
“made of. A mass of people swelters and 
toils, great railway systems grow, cities 
` arise to the skiés and spread far and 
wide, mines are opened, factories roar, 
ships plough the seas, countries are 
settled; about,this busy striving world 
the rich owners go, controlling all, 
enjoying all, confident and creating the 
confidence that draws us all together 
into a reluctant, nearly unconscious 
brotherhood. . . . The flags flutter, the 
crowds cheer, the legislatures meet. 
Yet it seems to me indeed at times that 
all this present commercial civilisation 
is no more than .. a swelling, 
thinning bubble of assurances; that its 
arithmetic is . » unsound, its divi- 


. - You perceive now, 


the nature of the services 


ne 


dends ill-advised, its ultimate aim vague 

and. forgotten; that it all drifts-on per- 

haps to some tremendous . 

Is not this a complete: pre-view 
of the haphazard, unprincipled, 
greedy development towards the 
days in which we live? The lunacy 
of Potsdam and Yalta, the threat 
of the atom bomb, the veto, and 
the inconvenient memory of the one 
piece of statesmanship produced in 
the last ten years—-the Atlantic 
Charter. Tono-Bungay was written 
before the thin end of the wedge 
of disillusion had penetra O 

ells’ mind. This other extract 
has always struck me. I think it 
contains a` spirit of enormous 
importance: 


. . disaster. 
[rr aoesmeaesinunieas“aneuaseaaieaaneinaad 


common gift of imaginative youth, and 

I claim it unblushingly—fine in me, 

finer than the world and seeking fine 

responses. I did not want simply to 
live or simply to live happily and well, 

F. wanted to serve-and do and make— 

with some nobility. It was in.me, it is 
‘in half the youth of the world. 

* This to me explains Hitler and 
German National Socialism. It does 
not excuse Nazism, or Belsen, or 
concentration camps. 

I believe in Wells’ tribute to the» 
imaginative selflessness of youth; 
and feel certain that tremendous 
things could be achieved by a 
generous, idealistic. and -above. all 
honest leadership. The example of. 
the opposite has been with us for 
the last sixteen years, and is with 


I came to London very open-eyed, - US now. 


and with something—it is I think the 


HARRY EDMONDS. 


a REVIEWS | 


The Condition of Man 


Lewis Mumford. 
Secker and Warburg, 25s. 


The title of Mr. Lewis Mum- 
ford’s book, whether intentionally 
or not, has a dual significance: it 
is an attempt to interpret the state 
in which’ man finds himself to-day, 
as well as the terms on which alone 
he and his civilization may ‘hope. to 
survive. Complete and self-con- 
tained, this book is, nevertheless, 
but a unit in a larger whole: two 
volumes, Technics and Civilisation 
and The Culture of Cities have 
already appeared; the present one 
deals at length ‘‘with the tangled 
elements of Western man’s spiri- 
tual history’; and we are now 
promised a fourth to complete the 
survey which aims at showing: 


what changes in his [man’s] plan of 
life are necessary if he is to make the 
most of the vast powers he may now 
‘command: changes that have become 
imperative if he is to save himself from 
extinction. by means of the very instru- 
ments he too devoutly worships. 
*‘Man,’’ according to Mr. Mum- 
ford, ‘‘differs from all other crea- 
tures in being aware of his own 
death, and in néver being fully 
reconciled to sharing the natural 
fate of all living organisms.” It is 
this inner tension and conflict that 
is traced in this book by an histori- 
cal exegesis of the Western world 
from the sixth century to the 
present day. Many sides of a man’s 
activities- are examined—the ency- 
clopedic scope of this w is 
astonishing—but, as Mr. Mumford 
informs us at the outset, his aim is 
to redress the conventional contemporary 
‘unbalance, by giving emphasis precisely 
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to those aspects of man’s life that are 
usually neglected: his dreams, his pur- 
poses, his ideals, his utopias. Many 
‘and various are the products of man’s 
art: bat his final work of art is himself, 
It is finely said; and the best way 
to show how Mr. Mumford envi- 


sages this contemporary unbalance 


and what he deems ‘to be the 


crucial problems facing’ twentieth 
century man is ‘again to quote 
extensively from his pregnant 
Introduction >. A 


The period ‘through’. which’ we are, 


living présents itself as ‘one of un- 
' mitigated confusion and disintegration : 
‘a period of paralyzing economic depres- 


oped of - unrestrained. -butcheries and 
ensiavements,. and of. world-ravaging 
‚wars: a period whose, evil fulfilments 


have betrayed all its beneficent promises. 
But behind all these phenomena of 


physical destruction we can detect an 


earlier and perhaps more fundamental 
series of changes: a loss of communion 
between classes and peoples, a break- 
down in stable behaviour, a loss of form 
and purpcse in many of the arts, with a 
growing emphasis on the accidental and 

ial: in short, the earliest form 
of this crisis was an internal “schism of 
the soul,” as Toynbee calls it, and a 
break-up of the over-all ` pattern: of 
meaning. 

Now, as once before in the .dis- 
integrating classic and medieval worlds, 
the achievement of a new personality, a 

_ new attitude toward man and nature and 
the cosmos, are matters of life and 
death. . . . Only those who daily seek 
to renew and perfect themselves will be 
capable. of transforming our society ; 

, while only those who are eager to share 


“their highest goods with the whole com- ' 


munity—indeed, with all humanity— 

‘will be- tapable oh transforming them- 

` selves. 

Mr.. Memtöra’ s opening survey 
of the contribution of the Ancient 
World to the new dispensation is 
masterly; yet he shows how,: even 
in the natural order, a great epoch 
had spent itself, and drawn to its 
inevitable dissolution—a_ dissolu- 
tion none the less certain for not 
being obvious to-its contempora- 
ries. “The break-up of a civiliza- 
tion,” Mr. Mumford warns us, a 
little grimly, ‘‘is often accompanied 
by a: deceptive amount of social 
activity. . Frustrated, cheated, 
the ordinary man descended to new 
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depths of irrational impulse and 
superstitious habit. Have we not 
seen a similar reaction in our Own 
time? At the moment they fa ane 
they are at last living like go 
they often cease even to be able a 
live like ‘men. ” But, as later’ chap- 
ters show, that does not mear that 
he accepts the Spenglerian view of 
the inevitability of our impending 
fate.’ | 

“When the break-up of the 
Roman Empire came with its over- 
throw by the Vandals at the, very 
moment Augustine lay dying at 
Hippo, only the Christian nucleus, 
Which could “make of sacrifice and 
renunciation a positive thing, Was 
capable of integrating a new order ; 
andon thé shoulders of the Chris- 
tian Church that order was’ slowly 
and painfully erected: ‘‘One by 
one the old classic lamps went out; 
one by .one the new tapers of the 
Church were lighted.’’ The change 
was as inevitable as it was morally 
and physically sanative. Yet the 
indiscriminate quenching of those 
‘lamps was not an unmixed bless- 
‘ing; . some. of them, rightly 
trimmed, would have. shed a more 
even, mellow light on man’s path 
in’ the next few centuries. than, he 
was to enjoy. The Church’s tapers 
wondrously illumined certain land- 
marks, but until Aquinas achieved 
his great synthesis in the Summa, 
they left much of the way shrouded 
in ‘il-lit gloom. Mr. Mumford 
characterises the Church’s work in 
the first ten centuries as ‘“The 
Strategy of Retreat,’’ but sees in 
the first half of the eleventh a’ new 
springtime of hope which gradually 
emerges in ‘‘‘The Medieval Syn- 
thesis’’ as he calls his study of the 
next three hundred years. Not only 
the growth and development of the 
corporate Christian church, but the 
emergence of the Courts of Love, 
the story of Héloïse and Abelard 
with all its implications, the revivifi- 
cation of the divine paradoxes in the 
Franciscans (‘‘Brothers of' the 
Open Road’’), the parallel con- 


structions of the great cathedrals 
and of Scholastic philosophy in the 
thirteenth century, and the fabrica- 
‘tion , of Dante’s Divine Comedy 
(‘In Dante the medieval persona- 
lity had completed its pilgrimage’’) 
—all these come within his scope; 
and the survey is by no means 
merely expository, but to a high 
and valuable degree, critical. The 
peak of this period of consolidation 
Mr. Mumford places at the end of 
the twelfth century. The three 
‘*heresies’’ that succeeded it, what- 
ever limited good of -one kind or 
another they brought with them, 
he sees as agents of fission, and 
with them he deals in his next 
chapter: ‘‘Capitalism, Absolutism, 
Protestantism.’’ 

The first disintegrating factor 


was The Black Death which, in a- 


few years following 1347, killed a 
third to a half of the population of 
Western Europe: ‘“‘There is no 
mechanical substitute for a living 
tradition. The Weber-Toynbee 
view of Capitalism as an off-shoot 
of Protestantism, Mr. Mumford 
vigorously denies. Capitalism, he 
claims, antedates Protestantism by 
three centuries, though its classic 
manifesto came from the financiers 
of Augsburg only in the sixteenth 
century, and he denounces it as “ʻa 
transvaluation of human values”: 


` Up to the emergence of capitalism. 


economic life had had a strong moral 
foundation. . . . Decades and centuries 
must pass before the capitalist person- 
ality became supreme. Before that state 
could be reached the economic pattern of 
aggression needed reinforcement from 
the agents of government: their 
continued efforts were required to 
create the debased super-ego of utili- 
tarian man. 
Following this statement come 
three important sections on ‘‘The 
Arts of Power,” “‘The Cult of 
Corruption,” and ‘“‘Automatons as 
Subjects.” Putting the origins of 
Protestantism back into the four- 
teenth century with the Walden- 
sians, he is able to cite it, in its 
beginnings, as Capitalism’s im- 
placable foe; but in its later 


developments through Calvin and 
his ideal of The Responsible Com- 
munity, he admits their alliance; 
and in Luther he sees, as Dr. F. D. | 
Borkenau does,* the seeds of that 
nation worship from which we have 
recently so acutely suffered and 
whose end is not yet; and which, 
if it is not subordinated to wider 
aims will certainly accomplish 
man’s ‘final destruction. The indis- 
criminate spread of the Protestant 
ideal of ‘‘the right of private judge- 
ment’? has led to man’s present 
bewildered gropings, and can have 
only anarchy as its end. 

In ‘‘the birth of the gentleman’”’ 
and the evolution of an esthetic 
synthesis in the sixteenth century 
to replace the medieval religious 
one, Mr. Mumford detects what he 
terms , the ‘‘Uprising of the 
Libido.’’ By the end of that cen- 
tury the idolum of the Country 
House and the ideal ‘of the Gentle- 
man Saint were firmly established. 
A realistic acceptance of the condi- 
tions of his time he sees even in 
the character of Ignatius Loyola,- 
the founder of the Jesuits; in that 
body itself he finds many things to 
censure as well as much to 
approve. The full-page illustrations 
of this section, Nos. V. and VI., 
“The Courtly Heaven’? and 
“Erotic Transformation,” are par- 
ticularly felicitous, though all of 
them in the book—there are six- 
teen altogether—are most carefully 
chosen illuminations of the text. 
Their aptness, and the inclusion of 
an extensive Bibliography, adds 
much to the value of this book. 

Turning back to More’s and 
Bacon’s conceptions of their ideal 
Commonwealths, inspired by the 
discoveries of the New World, Mr. 
Mumford shows how gradually the 
half-world of Science arrogated to 
itself complete moral.autherity and 
a monopoly of truth: 


These new quests of technics and 
physical science were prompted, .in no 
small degree, by Western man’s growing 
* In Horizon September 1944. 
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disregard for the human soul and for its | 


ultimate fate in eternity. The 
machine, not man, became the measure 
of all things. 

Modern Man believes in the mechani- 
cal world picture, not as a useful 
instrument of order-—which it is—but as 
a final revelation of truth; 


for which one-eyed view of the 
Universe Mr. Mumford forcefully 
denounces Modern Man as “‘an 
ideological scarecrow.”’ 

In “The Insurgence of Roman- 
ticism’’ a good case is made out 
for showing that it was the seven- 
teenth and not the eighteenth cen- 
tury that’ was the true Age of 
Reason; though the theory is only 
sustained by throwing the empha- 
sis on the last third of the latter 
century, and by making Rousseau 
(of whose virtues and defects an 
excellent summary is given) its 
central figure. But because Hume’s 
philosophy ‘ ‘rejects the social back- 
ground” itis to him rather than to 
Rousseau that Mr. ‘Mumford attri- 
butes ‘“‘ the beginnings of the real 
Reign- of Terror: a nihilism that 
has. reached its full development 
only in our own times’’; whereas 
Rousseau made ‘fat least one pér- 
manently valid contribution to poli- 
tical philosophy: the conception of 
education as a necessar 
Of citizenship.’ Against this it is 
to Rousseau that one can trace 
back the decadent ideal of life as 
one glorified picnic; a life devoid 
of conflict or tension. 

But side by side with the 
‘Naturalists’? were the Utili- 
tarians; ard in treating of the pro- 
gress of ‘mechanization this book 
brings out a valuable point that is 
not realised widely even to-day: 

Labour-saving devices could only 

achieve their end—that of freeing 
mankind for higher functions—if the 

standard of living remained stable.. The 
.dogma of increasing wants nullified 
every real economy and set the com- 
muny in a collective squirrel cage. 
If man’s desires are not limited by 
elf-discipline -hiş whole life be- 
comes chaotic and vain. The 
further he traces what he calls 
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function 


“The Progress of Prometheus’’ the 
more gloomy, or rather pitiable, 
Mr. Mumford’s picture becomes: 
man lost in a wilderness of his 
own creation, seeking a universal 
panacea in political reform, 
mechanical invention or scientific 
discovery. The field was ripe for 
harvesting by Fourier, Engels and 
Marx. The patient analysis here of 
Marxist philosophy (as later of the 
Freudian), the power of its appeal 
and the limitation of its concep- 
tions, the ‘intensity coupled with 
the narrowness of its vision, and 
its final failure to satisfy a deep 
craving in the heart of man, is 
masterly. 

When Prometheus progresses 
along these lines he leads us on— 
with a little help from Malthus and 
the myth of Natural Selection—to 


Barbarism ‘and Dissolution. -A 
dangerous nationalism becomes 
rife: 


In this new mythology, the nation 
became god; and the state assumed the 
. position claimed by the Catholic Church, 
as God’s representative on earth. 
The ideology of this barbarism, 
foreshadowed in The Possessed of 
Dostoyevsky, is revealed in 
National. Socialism’ s availing itself 
of what is' here called, a little 
grandiloquently, Spengler’ s Dithy- 
ramb to’ Doom. Of the power of 
the Spenglerian doctrine we . are 
watned in the most solemn terms: 
Spengler’s day is not yet over. ‘These 
are ominous times and Spengler is. like 
a black crow, hoarsely cawing, whose 
prophetic wings cast a shadow over our 
whole landscape. The democratic 
peoples cannot conquer_ their fascist 
enemies until they have conquered in 
their own hearts and minds the under- 
lying barbarism that unites them with 
their foes. In the passive barbarism 
that the United States now boasts under 
the cover of technical progress, there is 
no promise whatever of victory or even 
.of bare survival. Without a deep re- 
generation and renewal, the external 
triumph of American machinery and | 
arms will but hasten the downfall of 
the Western World. Only those who are 
ready for that renewal, with all its’ 
rigours, its sacrifices, its hard adven- 
tures, are entitled to celebrate even our 
temporary victories. ` 


The most sensitive art of the age 
—Mr. Mumford instances Proust’s 
work, Joyce’s Ulysses, Mann’s The 
Magic Mountain, Eliot’s The 
Waste Land, and the paintings of 
Picasso—underlines this- dissolu- 
tion, actual and incipient. And 
against all this he can set only one 
significant man of goodwill, that 
great but still little known modern 
humanist (using that term in its 
widest sense as one who cares for 
man’s spirit as well as his body): 
Patrick Geddes. 

Finally, in his last chapter, Mr. 
Mumford seeks to outline his 
“Basis of Renewal,” -—the subject, 
presumably, of his promised fourth 
volume. ‘‘Has the destruction yet 
gone’ far enough to promote a 
genuine renewal,’’ he asks, ‘‘—-or 
has it gone so far that it will pre- 
vent it? No one yet can answer 
this question. But only the ability 
to put the -question to ourselves 
will.provide an effectual answer in 
life and action.’? We have not yet 
made our greatest sacrifice: to 
shed our illusions about our pees 
civilization : 


For the disease that threatens us is ` 


` an organic one: it is no localised infec- 
tion that can be lanced, cleaned, 
bandaged; on the contrary, it requires 
a re-orientation of our whole life, a 
change in occupation, -a change in 
regimen, a change in personal relation- 
ships, not least, a change in attitude and 
conscious direction : fundamentally, a 
change in religion, our total sense of the 
world and life and time. 
It is impossible to enter fully into 
his suggested ‘remedies here, 
though they rest on the funda- 
mental changes outlined above. 
But one of our grave Western 
nationalist errors is to be carrying 
on an expansionist policy when the 
era of expansion is already over: 
“export drives” and market ‘grab- 


bings are, in the deepest seùse, 


reactionary and can only lead, 
ultimately, to renewed armed con- 
flicts. The World’ Frontier ` is 
closed: ‘“Conservation becomes the 
price of survival’; and the “‘irra- 


+ 


tional and irregional expansion of 
the past? must be foresworn. 
Stabilization must be the watch- 
word in industry, finance, and 
population; power must be decen- 
tralized in all its manifestations. 

What then are his conclusions? 
It was said earlier that he does 
not share as inevitable Spengler’s 
gloomy prognostications; but ‘he 
admits their possibility. And it 
depends, in the last resource, on 
our own right choice of values, and 
even within the limits of such a 
choice,.on a right order of prece- 
dence: 


In the end all our contrivances have 
. but one object: the continued growth of 
-human personalities and the cultivation 
of the best life possible. What sort of 
personality must we now seek to foster 
and nourish? What kind of common 
-life? What traits and disciplines are. 
needed in an age of stabilization, co- 
operation, and balance? . What “is . the 
order of value in our life needs: do we 
put babies above motor cars, art above 
plumbing, the well-being of the worker 
‘above the mechanical efficiency or 
cheapness of his product?. If so, we 
must create a different ego-ideal from 
that which was the norm in the capital- 
istic and mechanical civilisation: our 
mode of education and our plan of life 
must be directed to more humane ends 
than those that have hitherto governed 
us. f 

If we are to control machines and 
‚organizations, then, we must make men; 
and our first task is that of self- 
‘examination, self-education, self-control. 
Those who fail at this point will be 
‘incapable of contributing to the political, 
. economic and social transformations 
that are now so long overdue. . Our 


first need is not for organization ‘but for 
.jorientation: a change in direction and 
attitude, 


We stand on the threshold of a | 
new age, and the choice is ours: 
Dawn ‘or the Long Night. A rein- 
tegrated idealism alone will sustain 
us: its feet must be firmly on the 
earth but its head must be crowned 
with the stars. As Mr. Mumford’s 
eloquent, scholarly, and thought- 
provoking book reminds us: ‘“This 
is one of those periods when only 
the dreamers are practical men. 

HERMANN PESCHMANN. 
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Titus Groan 
Mervyn Peake. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 15s. 


The stories of William Sansom 
and J. Maclaren-Ross are among 
the few hopeful trends in English 
fiction since the second world war. 
The first with his humanism and 
quasi-fantasy and the second with 
his topical humour and realism, 
belong to a small group that will 
not submit (as yet, anyway) to the 
downright mediocrity and cowar- 
dice of present-day English fiction. 
Many experienced fiction writers 
should feel ashamed, therefore, that 
Mervyn Peake,. who has already 
done good work as an illustrator, 
now enters their own field with a 
dash and resourcefulness which 
they have lost. 

This novel moves in a no-man’s- 
land between reality and fantasy 
and is set mainly in Gormenghast 
Castle where the Earl of Groan, 
who suffers from hallucinations, 
lives with his wife, a tempestuous 
daughter, Fuchsia, the violet-eyed 
son and heir, Titus, and two in- 
credibly stupid sisters, their lady- 
ships Cora and Clarice. These 
people belong to a weird and daft 
‘inner’? world which ‘is very much 
like the wise man’s idea of hell. 
Other characters like Steerpike, the 
upstart servant boy who tries to 
undermine the Earl's authority 
through the silly sisters; Swelter, 
the fat explosive cook, and Rott- 
codd, the curator of the Hall of the 
Bright Carvings, only add to the 
weirdness of this ‘inner’? world 
mélange. The attempts at comedy 
in this baroque atmosphere do not 


ring true. Mr. Peake. is obviously: 


not trying to ape Kafka. If he were, 
it would be easier to ascribe to 
this ‘‘inner’’ world much of the 
pointlessness and dead-end of many 
people. 

Fortunately, there is an ‘‘outer’’ 
world and unfortunately we do not 
see enough of it. The ‘‘outer’’ 
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‘she says, 


world people Jive in mud huts and 
make little or no contact with the 
people of the castle except on the 
first June mornings of each year 
when “‘the entire population of the 
clay dwellings had sanction to 
enter the Grounds in order to dis- ` 
play the. wooden carvings on which 
they had been working during the 
year.’’ It is an “‘outer’’ world per- 
son, Keda, the wet-nurse to the 
baby Titus, who supplies the best 
sequences in the novel. ‘‘Keda 
stared down at Titus. Tears were 
in her eyes as she watched the. 
child. Then she turned to the win- 
dow. She could see the great wall 
that held in Gormenghast. The wall 
that cut her own people away, as 
though to keep out a plague; the 
walls that barred from her view the 
stretches of arid earth beyond the 
mud huts where her child had 
recently been buried.”’ 

Keda’s love story has much of 
the Grecian tragedy about it. She 
returns to her people, and every- 
one except a lunatic will share her 
sentiments when, after leaving the 
appalling atmosphere of the castle, 
“I am free. I am home 
again.’’ Her husband is ‘dead. 
There are two men who love her: 
Rantel and Braigon. They kill each 
other for love of her. 

Keda’s story should shine magni- 
ficently, but it fits in badly with the 
rest of the canvas. (As a painter 
Mr. Peake should know that bril- 
liant colours will neutralise one 
another if they do not serve some 
unity of aim and the composition 
falis flat.) ‘‘The age that was her 
heritage and the inexorable fate of 
the Dwellers had already begun to 
ravage her head . . .’’ It is a pity 
that Mr. Peake did not develop 
Keda’s life and conflicts into the 
main theme. If he intended to 
attach some symbolism and: social 
significance to the ‘‘inner’’? and 
‘“‘outer’’ worlds, then he has failed. 
And if he intended to do nothing 
more’ than produce a freakish novel 
for the aesthetic delight. of his 


readers, then this was not enough. 
Just the same there are some 
good reasons why this book should 


be read by serious students of fic- ' 


tion. It has 438 pages and almost 
on every one there are chunks of 
dazzling writing. “‘Stone after grey 
stone climbed. Windows yawned: 
shields, scrolls, and legendary 
mottoes, melancholy in their ruin.” 
. . . “Then, moving out into the 
emptiness of the morning, three 
hours before the dawn, she had 
walked, her brain dilated with a 
blank and zoneless pain, until, as 
the dawn like a wound in the sky 
welled into her consciousness, she 


A Sword in the Desert 
Herbert Palmer. Harrap, 6s. 


The latest if not the last collec- 
tion of Mr. Palmer’s poetry (‘‘This 
- collection . ~ . is quite likely the 
last book of verse I shall issue’’) 
is a very mixed and generous dish 
of the fruits from his spirit, but 
‘one that must be picked over care- 
fully to find the plums—-which are 
not few. There are fifty-six poems 


in all, grouped in three parts: Fire. 


and Song, Bonfire and Cinders, 
Dance-song and Barrel-organ, pre- 
ceded by an essay on The Present 
= State of English Poetry. The sec- 
tion titles of the book “imply an 
activity of destruction as well as of 
believed inspiration and creative 
form and substance.” 

That Mr. Palmer is a sincere, 
dedicated, orthodox and experi- 
enced poet will be allowed by all 
who are familiar with his Collected 
Poems, 1918-31, and later works. 
He takes pains to be lucid, and 
fine-sounding, and to have some- 
thing to say. Sometimes, we feel, 
he succeeds almost too well in the 
production of poems all of which 
“have been written and understood 
aloud.” This seems to preclude 
somewhat the good things of taste, 
and smell, and fine feeling, and 
sight. We hear too much in Mr. 


fell among the salt grasses where 
the meres began... .’’ Mr. Peake 
also uses-the- monologue intérieur 
effectively. ‘f. . . when I get my’ 
power and the West Wing is 
raging with glory why was the ‘fire 
so big when I don’t understand 
and we are made to be in dark- 
ness...” 

For all the materials that have 
gone in the making of this book, it 
should have been a big event in the 
literary world. As it is, it is ‘a ‘bril- 


- liant failure. It may, however, teach 


the stereotyped novelist a thing or 
two. l 
HUGO MANNING. 
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Palmer’s lines, and the lines them- 
selves are often too much heard in 
their immaculate metres. A little 
more ease and overflow, and a little 
less of channelled frenzy might 
render the fruits more luscious in 
some instances: say in The Soldiers 
of Freedom: 1939-45, Spring’s 
Coming, and others. The Street 
Sparrow, “Brown bird, little bird, 
town bird,” which Mr. Palmer in 
a'note refers to as a “‘little jingle” 
seemed to me the purest lyric 
among these songs; and An Alle- 


. gorical Parable the ‘finest among 


the fine poems: 

I heard some strange and sombre words 

Strike through the stones of star and 

Street : 

“The Lord is gracious to the damned, 
And so He gives them dung to eat.” 
But there are many moods and 
modes to choose from, and every 

man has his humour. 

Ferretings and Faces is a very 
bitter parody on versifiers who 
masquerade as poets in prose lines 
of every kind of ‘irregularity and 
conceit. Mr. Palmer says. some- 
thing moré about them in his essay, 
which also makes.a just complaint 
against the members of literary 
cliques who “‘contrive to review 
one -another, write about one 
another in books, cajole editors and 
university lecturers, and log-roll 
one another on every conceivable 
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occasion’ for the good of their 
“business” rather than the ‘‘cul- 
ture” of us all, 

I wisn Mr. Palmer had not 
mocked Gerard Manley Hopkins in 


Moon Crater and Lunatic Asylum: | 


dappled-with-dog-rose slate-slime 
Marry it now, mild master, to the 
wombed West 


* 


Under the, mercy O, rain rods 

Outblessed, inblessed. 

That is a small unkindness to. a 
great poet. 

The Sword is of the spirit, the 
Desert our weary world, and this 
book a ‘“‘straightforward appeal to 
Christianity and patriotism.” 

REGINALD GAIMSTER. 





Hiroshima : On Prophecy 
and the Sun Bomb 


G. Wilscn Knight. Dakers, 6s. 


It was in the true nature of 


things English that Mr. Wilson 
- Knight, when composing the six 
essays which form Part II of his 
book, should have been so subjec- 
tive. All these studies (with the 
exception of one on Hardy) were 
made in war time, for a people 
whose grim belief that there must 
always be an England was perhaps 
the only true thing that kept 
England alive. Mr. Knight had his 
inevitable part in. that belief, and 
because of his learning in the poetic 
literature of his mother tongue, the 
sum of all he knew was not too 
much to gather up, so that he 
might select from it the weightiest 
prophecies of our high destiny and 
the most favourable celebrations of 
our patriotism, to offer them in con- 
firmation of our unsullied purpose 
in war, and of. our natural genius 
for leading the nations towards 
righteousness. Britain’s growth in 
power and prestige, Mr. Knight 
‘‘difidently’’ suggests, quoting 
Keats, had better not have come 
at all, if it could not have come as 
naturally as the leaves to a ‘tree. 
“Many incidents in our history 
correspond to ‘Might half-slumber- 
ing on his own right arm.” 
(Keats again). But the might, to 
Mr. Knight, is right, when it is not 


slumbering. We, with our Ameri- , 


can cousins, 
IIO 


must discipline firmly all thoughts for 
the future by faith in the past (our 
past based on high Christian prin- 
ciples), and, realising why precisely we 


have fought this last war, hence- 
forward; . without bitterness, or re- 
prisals, in full understanding, and 


therefore forgiveness, be prepared, as 
interim guardians of futurity, to plan, 
to legislate, and if need be to act, for 
man. 


- “Tf need be to act,” of course, 
means to go to war again, .and 
brings to mind Part I of Mr. 
Knight’s work, which was ‘‘writ- 
ten down between the earliest news 
of the Bomb and the surrender of 
Japan.” That Mr. Knight has not 
an imagination as. vivid as our 
greatest poets is here revealed. He 
does not realize that Shakespeare, 
were he writing today, would pen 
quite a different kind of prophe- 
cies. Indeed we wish that Shake- 
speare could write to us on Hiro- 
shima. He would astonish Mr. 
Knight, and soon throw him off 
the easy nag he rides: 

The new Bomb is, at least, a happy 
symbol of modern war, its cause, 
nature and effect. 

Happy symbol! - 
It is difficult not to feel that the 
Anglo-Saxon nations ‘have set a dan- 
gerous precedent. 
Precedent ! ae 

Can’t you feel-the thinness of the 
words: sense their flimsy inability 
to. bear momentous thoughts? For 
surely -only such thoughts should 
come from a serious writer when 
he stands on the brink -of -the in- 
human abyss cleft at Hiroshima. 
Mr. Knight tells us that ‘‘the Bomb. 
has come to stay,” and~-that ‘it 


might yet be our high destiny to 
use it~properly. And so nicely is 
this opinion couched in the .sweet 
reasonableness of Mr.. Knight’s 
‘able and sometimes 


While Following the Plough 
J. S. Collis. Cape, os. 6d. 


Mr. Collis did not follow the 
plough so much as his title sug- 
gests, though he regarded horse- 
ploughing as the most completely 
satisfying of all his agricultural 
activities, and, I gather, made a 
good job of it when it fell to him. 
But, on the whole, he is to be 
reckoned a tractor-man: who pre- 
cedes the plough not. follows it. 
Here again he appears to have 
made an unusually good job of his 
first field. My. uppermost feeling on 
closing his extremely interesting 
book is that -I envy the farmer who 
chanced upon so intelligent, so 
good-tempered and so pertinacious 
a novice as he, . 

But the real merit of the book is 
that it gives. an extraordinarily 


accurate picture of the work and. 


life on a big English arable farm 
—a very valuable. antidote to the 
many -volumes which have lately 
enveloped farming in a rosy haze 
of sentimentality. Nearly all’ are 
written from the farmer’s point of 
view—-and not very experienced or 
very typical farmers at that. Mr. 
Collis’s is written from the point 
of view of the labourer: not.a very 
typical labourer, ‘for the agricul- 
tural worker is distinctly inarticu- 
late, and Mr. Collis is rather more 


articulate than most writers. More- 


“over, though Mr. Collis took up 
the job with the definite purpose of 
experiencing the farm-worker’s life 
—of working as hard as he could, 
and learning as much as he could 
—he was sustained by the know- 
ledge that the time would come 
when he would and could say good- 
bye. | 


-delightful . 


thinks that a little more 


essays, that you’d scarcely believe 
it: to be there. 


But there it is: patriotism : 
patriotism that is still not enough. 
R.G: 
“What we all want is work 
which suits us,” says Mr. Collis 
very truly. “Nearly all farmers 
have this; and some labourers.’ 


But the. farmer’s job is essentially 
different from the labourer’ s; and 
the difference is conveyed in Mr. 
Collis’s book more vividly than in 
any other book on agriculture I 
have read, simply because .the pic- 
ture he draws of the farmer is 
taken from the labourer’s point of 
view. Mr. Collis’s farmer, who was 
called the Van, because he drove 
about over his 1,000 acres in an 
old butcher’s van, is the authentic- 
type of the successful modern 
farmer: immensely capable, omni- 
present, a driver of his men, but 
with just a sufficient touch of 
humour to ease the dangerous 
situation. The Van never seeks or 
takes advice from his men; and if 
it is possible to doubt whether he 
gets the best out of them, it is still 
more possible to doubt whether any 
other way would give as good 
results. On the whole, Mr. Collis ` 
initial 
courtesy : would have been more 
effective ; but he is quite firm in his 
approval | (which he backs with 
William Cobbett’s) of his refusal to 
take advice from his men. In conse- 
quence, the men’s attitude towards 
him is one of resentful respect: not 
altogether -unlike the' attitude of the 
private soldier or the ordinary sea- 
man towards his officer. But much 
more capacity Is required to be a 
good farmer than to be a good 
officer. ` 

Mr. Collis is impressed by the 
difference between the manual 
worker of the town and the agri- 
tural labourer. | 

At the beginning of the war I did 
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some A.R.P. work in Kent amongst 
a few labourers who were not agricul- 
tural. In the digging of a shelter I 
found that my pace was much too fast. 
. . « But as soon as I found myself 
amongst agricultural labourers Į”saw 
that their pace was much faster and 
steadier, and that stoppages, if any, 
were furtive and seldom lasted longer 
than the lighting of a cigarette. 


Hence they are really weary at 
the end of a working day. They 
have to go to bed early if they are 
to rise betimes. i 

That is to say they have no free time. 

This difference in length between the 

working hours of those on the land and 

those in the towns is what has im- 

pressed me most; nothing, absolutely 

nothing, has impressed me more than 
` this; and when I compare the hours 

of work put in by these agricultural 
labourers and those put in by pro- 
fessional men known to me I say— 
Here is the real inequality. It is not 
Wages; it is not Housing; it is not 
Education which is the bottom in- 
equality, but the distribution of work- 
ing hours. If the planners improve 
housing, pay, and education without 
` tackling this matter, then the mental 
and spiritual life’ of the agricultural 
workers will not advance one step. 

That ‘brings us to the fundamen- 
tal problem. Why has not ‘the 
increased mechanization of agricul- 
ture led to an improvement in 
working hours?) This is the one 
great social advantage that in- 
creased mechanization could bring. 
The reasons why it has not brought 
it are complex. But two are fairly 
plain. One involves society as a 
whole. Increasing 
has been accompanied by an in- 
creased demand on the nation’s 
man-power@ for the essentially 
wasteful purpose of national 
“‘defence’’: so that the economy in 
productive labour brought by the 
machine has been off-set by the 
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mechanization. 


increase of unproductive labour. 
But within this overall squander- 
ing of the benefits of the machine, 
other industrial workers have been 
unjustly favoured-at the expense of 
the agricultural labourer. This (I 
think) is chiefly due to the farm 
labourer’s and the farmer’s lack of 
political influence. From an unjust 
dominance, the ‘‘landed interest” 
in a century has sunk to an unjust 
servitude. If there were a real 
lightening of the hours of work on 
the land, agriculture would be. 
quickly bankrupted, because it 
would require the services of at 
least 25 per cent more workers. 
But British agriculture is already 
seriously undermanned. When the 
labour of the German prisoners of 
war is withdrawn there will be a 
labour crisis in agriculture. 

Until the fearful spectre of 
another -world-war is finally laid, 
there is very little chance of the 
benefit of the machine accruing to 
the agricultural worker in- shorter 
hours. What margin of leisure is 
available to workers as a whole is 
unfairly allotted to the workers 
whose political influence is consi- 
derable compared to the farm- 
worker’s. But even that margin of 
leisure is really an increasing over- 
raft. The economy of the nation 
cannot really afford it; and it is 
granted at the cost of a declining 
productivity and an incapacity to 
return to even the pre-war standard 
of living. 

“Mr. Collis’s book” provokes such 
reflections, but it does not initiate 
them. He keeps well to 


ell to the surface 
of things. That is part of the charm 


of an excellent book. | 


J. MIDDLETON MURRY. ` 
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The Crisis of Western Culture 


H. A. HODGES 


There is a tendency to talk as if 
the western tradition were some- 
thing sacred, and as if western. 
Europe were a power still capable 
of playing: a creative part in world 
culture and politics. Is it so? 
Sometimes I wonder whether the 
word for us is not really the seventh 
chapter of Jeremiah. 

There are oné or two long-term 
trends in our western society which 
seem to me to impose a doubt as to 
our chances of survival. I will give 
a few hints as to what they are. 


$ 


First, the crisis of socialism. In 
the nineteenth century we had 
private enterprise producing . many 
serious injustices, and a movement 
of revolt against it, whose most 
thorough form was socialism. This 
nineteenth-century socialism was 
primarily a protest against .the 
dehumanisation of man, and it 
looked forward to changes which 
would lift men’s life on to a higher 
plane morally, culturally, and even 
spiritually. This is true. even of 
Marx in his formative years. And 
since the evil of the time was due 
largely to the absence of control 
over , private gain-seeking, the 
movement of reform was neces- 
sarily a movement in favour of 
public control, of which nationalisa- 
tion became the typical. slogan and 
collectivism the logical extreme. 

Now a new age of public control 
is in fact arriving, brought about 
not by socialist action but by the. 
technical necessities of a world 
economy. The managerial revolu- 
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tion is upon us, witha tendency to 
more authoritarian forms in 
political life as well ag in industry. 
What is or should be the position 
today of that body of opinion which 
was socialist in the ‘nineteenth 
century? The socialist parties have 
allied themselves with the collec- 
tivist trend of the times. They have 
done so because this was the best 
or even the only way open to them 
to obtain power, and also because 
in their doctrine collectivisation was 
supposed to be a regenerating pro- 
cess. But the result is that the 
Russian communist party has 
become a terrible power-machine, 
which sets power above human 
considerations, while the British 
Labour Party has little to suggest ` 
in terms of action except the expan- 
sion of the. bureaucracy. Is it pos- 
sible that the true heirs of the 
original socialist movement will 
be those who now turn against the 
pressure of the state machine, even 
when that machine is run by 
socialist parties, because today it is 
that machine no less than the dis- 
order. of capitalism that is .the 
dehumanising factor? | 

There is good reason to think 
that the socialist revolution is, as 
its makers claim, the end of the 
revolutionary sequence that has run: 
through modern times. The revolu- 
tionary sequence has been due, as 
Marx says, to the invention of new 
economic techniques which come 
into the hands of classes not 
hitherto possessing political power. 
When’a class not possessed of 
political power comes to acquire 


economic pow ér, it goes on and 
‘conquers political power. also, and 
that is a revolution. But after the 
establishment of a planned system, 
new techniques cannot arise with- 
out coming under the notice and 
control of the planning group 
already in power, which will absorb 
them and at most widen its 
boundaries in response to them. 
There will be no more revolutions 
of the old sort. Economic and 
therefore political change will come 
under conscious control. But this of 
course does not mean that it will be 
controlled by the public will in the 
public interest. It means that there 
will be a technological and adminis- 
trative ruling class, and that the 
whole class system will rest on a 
new basis, viz., the power to 
manage. Property is losing its class- 
‘ building power. 


iY There will be a ruling class in 


any case. But will it be amorphous 


and open, leaving some real scope: 


for initiative both within and 


without its ranks (and this is the 


real substance of the western tradi- 
tion of what we call freedom), or 
will it be everywhere a closed 
- oligarchy, as in Russia? 


§ 


Second, the cleft between 
Marxism and the tradition. The 
European tradition of thought and 
life has absorbed many new ideas 
since the Renaissance, and proved 
its vitality by absorbing them. 
Even the challenging revolutionary 
thought of Rousseau has become 
part of our lives, and a philosophic 
tradition still based on Plato has 
found room inside itself for Kant 
‘and Hegel. But it is just here that 
the beginning of failure is seen; for 
it is evident that one whole half of 
the French people has never recon- 
ciled itself to Rousseau and the 
Revolution, and the Catholic 
Church has closed its mind to Kant 
and his successors. When we come 
down a generation further, it 
appears that the absorptive power 
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of Europe has reached its limit. It 
has failed altogether to absorb 
Marx. It drove, him personally 
into the wilderness, ‘and his fol- 
lowers show a contempt for the 
great tradition which is matched 
only by their deliberate and com- 
placent ignorance of it. What 


‘happened’ when this crack came? 


What did Europe fail to do? 
The classical tradition of 
European thought is based on a 
doctrine of absolute principles, and 
the decisive assault upon it was 
delivered by historical and psycho- 
logical relativism and activism: 
Marx is not the first to give voice 
to these new trends, but he is the 
first to, express their challenge in 
its full force. It was taken up after 
him by Nietzsche in whom it led 
to an intellectual disillusionment, 
thence to voluntarism and vitalism, 
and so to a barbaric nihilism. In 
Marx the effect was less destruc- 
tive, but not less challenging to the 
tradition. Marx moves from 
historico-sociological investigations 
to an. active political life, and as 
part of this to a new evaluation of 
intellect and culture. These become 
no longer self-dependent and self- 
Justifying, but tools or at best 
symbols of social life, and at the 
basis is an activism as thorough as 
Nietzsche’s. 

Moreover, the cultural tradition 
of Europe is aristocratic and con- 
templative, whereas now we are 
entering an age of democracy and 
popularisation, which is also an 
age of pragmatism. In this move- 
ment the bearers of the tradition, 
who were also the. owners of wealth 
and power, saw a threat to the 
social order on which they depend, 
and to their own existence, spiritual 
as well as physical. It is an im- 
portant feature, of the present 
situation that men who resist the 
advance of democracy can think 
sincerely that they do so because 
of its threat to what are real 
cultural values, and that socialism 
and especially communism can be 
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honestly equated with barbarism. 
‘Of course this attitude only 
‘encourages -the ‘‘to hell with 
culture” feeling on the Left, and in 
itself it is anyhow bogus. The man 
who takes this line is in effect 
defending a social complex which 
includes capitalism for the sake of 
a cultural inheritance which 
capitalism itself will rot away just 


“as fast as the socialism which is 
* supposed to be the enemy. The 


real forces today are capitalism 
(often in a fascist form) and com- 
munism, and both are destructiv 
of the traditional culture of Europe 

‘Here is one source of the weak- 
ness of social demooracy. Its 
adherents are people who recognise 


the injustice of capitalism and the | 


necessity of abolishing it, but who 
are: at the same time imbued with 


the cultural tradition and afraid of 


what might injure its preservation. 


They are politically _reformists_ 
even revolutionaries, but yet cul- 


turally and spiritually conservatives. 
They are at odds with the ways of 
ife of capitalist society but at one 
with its ways of thought and 


feeling. Willing to wound an t 
afraid to strike, they lose every 


opportunity for decisive action and 


are in final effect conse i 
in _p . And this is inevitable; 


people with bourgeois ideals cannot 
act decisively against bourgeois 
society. 

Owing to the divided mind 
with which social democracy meets 
the resistance offered by capitalist 
groups whose minds are not 
divided, it is a question whether 
social democracy can ever succeed. 
But if it does, it will be in a new 
position. It will have made the 
social ideals of justice and freedom, 
which the western world at any 
rate has always professed, effective 
at last in a greater degree than 
ever before, and thereby it will 
have proved the vitality of some- 
thing in the tradition; but it will 


still have to face the cultural and 


spiritual crisis, which results partly 
A* 


incidental 


from the new relativism and 
activism, and partly from 
democracy and pragmatism. Europe 
has proclaimed the value of the 
individual, which can find in the 
end no theoretical basis except 
the prophetic faith of the Bible 
and the fear of hybris. Can this 
faith and this fear be reconciled 
with relativism and activism? Can 
they ‘survive in a world, of mass 
consciousness and utilitarianism? 
I do not know, but I see here a 
first-class problem which can.only 
be approached with hope of a solu- 
tion if there is somewhere a body 
of people animated by a solid 
resolve to revolutionise culture 
itself, and making that their 
primary: concern. Nietzsche called 
for such an effort in the name of 
power; communism includes such 
an effort in the name of proletarian 
solidarity. Someone has got to 
make the same effort in the name - 
of Christian humanism, which must 
no longer be spoken ‘of as some- 
thing to be saved or restored, but 
as something which must diè to 
live. 

One question which Marxism 
forces upon us is: how deeply the 
changes now taking place and 
about to take place are going to 
transform the consciousness of 
mankind. We who are western 
liberals or social democrats are apt 
to under-estimate the possibilities 
here. We think of society and 
people as going on, essentially the 
same though superficially changing, 
from age to age, while new factors 
arise at one point or another and 
are absorbed into the whole. Thus 
it seems to us that Europe, or 
England, is an enduring life while- 
such things as the industrial 
revolution are merely events in its 
history. The industrial revolution 
did a lot of damage, we are ready 
to’ admit, but a healthy social 
organism is recovering from it, and 
socialism is merely the readjustment 
of economic insfitutions which is 
to the recovery. But 
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to those who take historical 
materialism really seriously, a 
change of economy as drastic as 
this must bring with it a radically 
new type of society and a radically 
new type of man. It follows that 
the new type must already . be 
appearing in‘the U.S.S.R. Certainly 
the leaders of the Soviet Union 
behave as if they thought so, and 
its people are taught to think so. 


y As the Nazis regarded non-Aryan 


man as an inferior type, so the 
communist must regard pre- 
socialist man as an undeveloped 
and in that sense inferior type. He 
will be animated by a self- 
confidence and a sense of his own 
predestined position, such as will 
make an exchange of ideas and 
experiences on an equal plane 
impossible. We have seen some- 
thing not unlike this already in the 
sublime self-confidence and com- 
placent sense of superiority to 
others which characterise a great 
deal of American opinion. Russian 
opinion has better grounds for such 
a view, inasmuch as Russia has 
taken a far more decisive step away 
from the old traditions. 

It is no answer to this to reply 
that many things are the same in 
Russia now as they were before the 
revolution. The authoritarian social 
pattern, the distrust of the outer 
world, the extreme byzantinism of 
the administration, are truly ‘per- 
manent factors, not new ones. But 
the new type of atheist man, is he 
not something new in world 

istory? To borrow biological 

language, we are faced not with a 
variation but with a mutation in 
human type. ' 


§ 


Third, the international mind. 

The European tradition has had 
a lot to say about peace and inter- 
national law. It has had a genuine 
international ideal in religion and 
in learning, but ‘it has failed to 
establish a political internationalism. 
There was the bogus inter- 
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nationalism of the Roman empire, 


which was set up by ruthless 
conquest and maintained by a 
crushirg centralisation of power. 
There was the alleged peace of God 
in the Middle Age, which never 
stopped anyone fighting whom he 
chose .by whatever foul means he 
chose. There was the modern talk 
about international law, which was 
about as effective as reading the 
Riot Act to a pack of wolves. There 


„was the League of Nations, which, 


as Noel Baker has just said, solved 
all the technical problems of dis- 
armament but lacked altogether 
the political will to do it. The 
failure td: bring about a political 


unity has ended by breaking up. 


even the unity of culture; since the 
eighteenth century the progress of 
cultural nationalism has reduced 
Europe to a Babel. When we speak 
of western values; we must make 
sure that we do not merely mean 
by this the comfortable life still 
lived by the cultivated classes in 
Britain. Western Europe has bred 
the Hundred Years’ War, the 
Thirty Years’ War, the Seven 
Years’ War, the Napoleonic Wars, 
and the two world wars of the 
present century. These are not 
accidents happening to. it from 
outside. You can no more absolve 
the West of the guilt for these 
things than you can deny to it the 
credit for its artistic, intellectual, 
and social achievements. At the 
present day the West in general is 
a scene of poverty and collapse. I, 
who am young enough to have lived 
wholly within this century, have 
spent nearly a third of my life under 
conditions of food rationing. This 
is the reality of the western world, 
whose performance in the matter of 
peace and unity is flatly contrary 
to its professions. 

Some scholars and scientists 
today show a living sense of 
loyalty te a republic of learning 
which is above states and nations. 
They will have opportunity to show 
how deep’ this loyalty goes when 


the attempt of the governments to 
suppress the publication of facts 
about atomic energy gets going. 
(And let us not assume that the 
governments are the villains of the 
piece: -it is quite possible that what 
is desirable in the interests of 
science’ may be irresponsible from 
the wider point of view of social 
duty; only we cannot admit this 
without revising our traditional 
unthinking condemnation of the 
Inquisition.) But does anyone think 
that the sense of loyalty to learning 
is a force capable of standing up to 
the pressure of states and peoples? 
How much effective opposition was 
there in the German world of 
learning? Or in the Japanese? Or 
how much is there now in the 
U.S.S.R.? | 

What the European tradition has 
talked about and failed to achieve 


is perhaps coming about through 


new groups which stand outside 
that tradition. The earliest was the 


capitalist international, which about 


the time of the Great Exhibition 


was confident of its power to make 
war impossible. Today it is turning 
slowly into a fascist_international, 
which’ fosters the causes of war 
even though it still honestly fears 
the results when they arrive. In 
both .its stages, the cosmopolitan 
world of capital has been an 
W aggressively utilitarian world. In 
fact, the problem of philistinism and 
barbarism, which might seem in 
Arnold’s time to be a passing diffi- 
culty, can now be seen to herald the 
first crack in the cultural tradition. 

Later has come the more effective 
communist international, whose 
loyalties are indeed centred on one 
state, but whose aim is trans- 
parently the absorption of the whole 
world into that state. Fhe inter- 
natiorial of learning and that of 
capital were phenomena belonging 
to special classes with a smallish 
membership. The communist inter- 
national is a mass movement of the 
dispossessed. It claims to be a 
movement of the economically dis- 


possessed, of those who by no act 
of their own are excluded from the 
benefits of social life. In fact it is 
rather a movement of the culturally 
dispossessed, of those who by their 
own act, whether understanding 
the issues or not! have taken their 
stand outside the European tradi- 
tion and thrown its inheritance 
away. This movement is one of the 
two or three really determinative 
forces in the world today and 
tomorrow. What does this mean for 
the future of e.g. education, art, or 
philosophy ? 

Is there a Christian international? 
It cannot exist in an effective form 
unless it is conscious of the cul- 
tural issues I have been raising, 
and is itself the nucleus of the group 
of people resolved upon a cultural 
revolution, for which I have been 
calling. Can the world-wide church 
as it now is be déscribed in these 
terms? Can it come to deserve such 
a description in any measurable 
space of time? Whatever the 
answer to that may be, it seems to 
me that one major obstacle in the 


way is the Roman Church. It is byg 


far the largest and strongest of 
Christian organisations; and its 
ethos and outlook are so intimately 
connected with the idealisation of 
certain episodes in the past, with 
the maintenance of a hierarchic 
social structure, with distrust of the 
people both as mass and as 
individuals, with an overestimation 


‘of the worth of the Latin contribu- 


tion to European culture, and with 
an inward and spiritual refusal to 
face squarely anything that has 
happened since the Reformation, 
that it cannot lead the movement I 
have tried to call for, and cannot 


* * s 
help resisting it. i 
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Fourth, the shift of power. 
Throughout the history of Europe 
to this day, the centres of power 
have lain by the sea; either on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, or by 
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the Atlantic. The creative centres 
have been smallish countries in size 
and in population. The land mass 
of central and eastern Europe has 
remained amorphous, backward, 
populous but ill organised, and so 
incapable of. having any positive 
influence on history. Today for the 
first time . these. conditions are 
visibly ceasing to obtain. The 
centres of population and power, 
even now, 
borders of the European world; in 
America, which is a colony of 
Europe, ‘and i in Russia, which is the 
outlying province of Europe. Both 
_are still European powers in general 
character. The sceptre has not 
moved from European hands. The 
world is ‘today being unified on a 
basis of scientific, and political 
ideas which all come from our 
continent, and. the old Asiatic 
culture-centres are showing no 
sign of ability to alter this move- 
ment. But the bearers of the 
European ideas today are great 
continental powers. It is true that 
America is an island continent, and 
that the U.S.A. cannot get at any 
probable antagonist in war without 
having to cross. water to get at him. 
Still the American mentality is that 
of a great continent. Also the sea- 
ways are likely to diminish in 
importance with the increase of air 
transport. We have all seen those 
maps of the world which show only 
airports and air routes, and leave 
the outline of the continents out. 
The result is to show ancient 
barriers abolished and new close 
connections established. In sum, 
the conditions which gave a peculiar 
importance to the geographical 
position of western Europe and 
were the foundation of its power 
and influence .are rapidly dis- 
appearing. - : 
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lie on the~ extreme. 


Add to this the well-established 


‘and irreversible demographic trends. 


In one generation from now, the 
population of European Russia will 
exceed that of .all the rest of the 
continent put together. In the 
remainder of the continent it is clear 
that the catholic countries will 
increase their weight of population 
relatively to the protestant ones, 
and taat Germany, Italy, and 
central Europe generally will 
achieve a greater ‘preponderance 
than they now enjoy over _ the 
Atlantic democracies. 

I do not want to press this too 
far, but it is certain that man- 
power is one of the most important 
forms of power, and that in the 
future iz will no longer be the case, 
as it has been for so long in the 
past, that the smaller manpower of 
the West, was compensated for by 
a preponderance in technical skill 
and power of organisation. In these 
circumstances what ought we to 
think of the chances of anything 
that might happen in western 
Europe exercising a determinative 
influence on world affairs? 

I should add that the economy of 
the Wesz, and its strategic position, 
both depend in a great degree on 
its control of colonial territories 
which it certainly cannot hold for 
ever, which its declining population 
will make it less and less able to 
hold, and which the U.S.S.R. will 
certainly never cease to incite to 
rebellion. It is also the case that 
the ‘‘experiment’? now being 
attempted in Britain, which 
amounts to seeking to rdise the 
general standard of living with a 
declining labour force and no over- 
seas investments left, is so 
precarious that perhaps it would be 
better described as a try-on. What 
will happen if the gamble fails? 
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Culture and Politics 


T. S. ELIOT 


| I mentioned in my last talk* 
- that I had founded and edited, 
between the wars, a literary review. 
I mentioned it first as one of my 
qualifications for speaking on this 
general subject: the Unity of 
European Culture. But also the 
history of this review illustrates 
some of the points that I want to 
make. So I hope that, after I have 
told you a little about: it, you will 
begin to see its relevance to the 
subject of these talks. 

We produced the first number of 
The Criterion in the autumn of 
1922, and decided to bring it to an 
end with the first number of the 
vear 1939. So you see that its life 
covered nearly the same period that 
we call the years of peace. Except 
for a period of Six months during 
which I tried the experiment of pro- 
ducing it monthly, its appearance 
was four times a year. In starting 
The Criterion, I had the aim of 
bringing together the best in new 
thinking and new writing in its 
time, from the countries of 
Europe that had anything to contri- 
bute to the common good. Of 
course it was designed primarily for 
English readers, and therefore all 
foreign contributions had to appear 
in an English translation. There 
may be a function for reviews pub- 
lished in two or more languages, 
and in two or more countries simul- 
taneously. But even such reviews, 
if they search all Europe for contri- 
butions, must contain some pieces 
of translation, if they are to be read 
by everybody. And they cannot take 
the place of those periodicals which 
appear in each country and which 


* This is English original of the second 
of three wireless talks to Germany given 
by Mr. Eliot, in March 1946, on ‘‘The 
Unity of European Culture.’? They are 
now published in English and German by 
Carl Habel Verlagsbuchhandlung, Berlin. 


„the opinion, 


are intended primarily for the 
readers in that country. So my 
review was an ordinary English 
periodical, only of international 
scope. I sought therefore, first to 
find out who were the best writers, 
unknown or little known outside of 
their own country, whose work 
deserved to be known more widely. 
Second, I tried to establish rela- 
tions with those literary periodicals 
abroad, the aims of «vhich corre- 
sponded most nearly to my own. I 
mention, as instances, the Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise (then edited by 
Jacques Riviére, and subsequently 
by Jean Paulhan}, the Neue 
Rundschau, the Neue Schweizer 
Rundschau, the Revista del 
Occidente in Spain, Il Convegno 
and others in Italy. These connec- 
tions developed very satisfactorily, 
and it was no fault of any of the 
editors concerned, if they sub- 
sequently languished. I am still of 
twenty-three years 
after I began, and seven years after 
I ended, that the existence of such 
a network of independent reviews, 
at least one in every capital of 
Europe, is necessary for the trans- 
mission of ideas—and to make 
possible the circulation of ideas 
while they are still fresh. The 
editors of such reviews, and if 
possible the more” regular contri- 
butors, should be able to get to 
know each other personally, to visit 
each other, to entertain each other, 
and to exchange ideas in conversa- 
tion. In any one such periodical, of 
course,: there must be much that 
will be of interest only to readers of 
its own nation and language. But 
their cooperation should continually 
stimulate that circulation of 
influence of thought .and sensibility, 
between nation and nation in 
Europe, which  fertilises and 
renovates from abroad the litera- 
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ture of each one of them. -And 
through such cooperation, and the 
friendships between men of letters 
which ensue from it, should emerge 
into public view those works of 
literature which are not only of 
local, but of European significance. 
The particular point, however, of 
my talking about my aims, -in rela- 
tion to a review which has been 
dead for seven years, is that in the 
` end they failed. And I attribute this 
failure chiefly to the gradual closing 
of the mental frontiers of Europe. 
A kind of cultural autarky fol- 
lowed inevitably upon political and 
economic autarky. This did not 
merely interrupt communications: 
I believe that it had a numbing 
effect upon creative activity within 
every country. The blight fell -first 
upon our friends in Italy. And after 
_ 1933 contributions from Germany 
became more and more difficult to 
find. Some of our friends died; 
some disappeared; some merely 
became silent. Some went abroad, 
cut off from their own cultural 
roots. One of the latest found and 
the last lost, was that great critic 
and good European, who died a 
few months ago: Theodor Haecker. 
` And, from much of the German 
writing that I saw in the thirties, 
by authors previously unknown to 
me, I formed the opinion that the 
newer German writers had less and 
less to say to Europe; that they 
were more and more saying what 
could be understood, if understood 
at all, only in Germany. What hap- 
pened in Spain is more confused; 
the tumult of the civil war was 
hardly favourable to thought and 
creative writing; and that war 
divided and scattered, even when it 
did not destroy, many of her ablest 
writers. In France there was still 
free intellectual activity, but more 
and more harassed and limited by 
political anxieties and forebodings, 
and by ‘the internal divisions which 
political prepossessions set up. 
England, though manifesting some 
symptoms of the same malady, re- 
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mained apparently intact. But I 
think -that our literature of that 
period suffered by increasing re- 
striction to its own resources, 
as well as by the obsession with 
politics. 

Now the first comment .I have to 
make on this story of a literary 
review which had clearly failed of 
its purpose several years before 
events brought it to an end, is this. 
A universal concern with politics 
does not unite, it divides. It unites 
those politically minded folk who 
agree, across the frontiers of 
nations, against some other inter- 
national group who hold opposed 
views. But it tends to destroy the 
cultural unity of Europe. The 


Criterion had, I believe, a definite 


character and ‘cohesion, although its 
contributors were men holding the 
most diverse political, social and 
religious views. I think also that it 
had a definite congeniality with the 
foreign periodicals: with which it 
associated itself. The question of a 
writer’s political, social or religious 
views simply did not enter into our 
calculations, or into those of our 
foreign colleagues. What the 
common basis was, both at home 
and abroad, it is not easy to define. 
In those days it was unnecessary to 
formulate it; at the present time it 
becomes impossible to formulate. I 
should say that it was a common 
concern for the highest standards 
both of thought and of expression, 
that it was a common curiosity and 
openness of mind to new ideas. The 
ideas with which you did not agree, 
the opinions which you could not 
accept, were as important to you 
as those which you found 
immediately acceptable. You exam- 
ined them without hostility, 
and in the hope that you could 
learn from them. In other words, 
we could take for granted an 
interest, a delight, in ideas for 
their own sake, in the free play of 
intellect, And I think that also, 
among our chief contributors and 
colleagues, “there was something 


which was not so much a 
consciously held belief, but an un- 
conscious assumption. Something 
which had never been doubted, and 
therefore had no need to rise to the 
conscious level of afhirmation. It 
was the -assumption that there 
existed an international fraternity 
of men of letters, within Europe: a 
bond which did not replace, but 
was perfectly compatible with, 
national loyalties, religious loyalties, 
and differences of 
philosophy. And that it was our 
business not so much to make any 
particular ideas prevail, as to 
maintain intellectual activity on the 
highest level. 

I do not think that The Criterion, 
in its final years, wholly succeeded 
in living up to this ideal. I think 
that in the later years it tended to 
reflect a particular point of view, 
rather than to illustrate a variety of 
views on that plane. But I do not 
think that this was altogether the 
fault of the editor: I think that it 
came about largely from the pres- 
sure of circumstances 6f which I 
have spoken. 

I am not pretending that politics 
and culture have nothing to do with 
each other. If they could be kept 
completely apart, the problem might 
be simpler than it is. A nation’s 
political structure affects its culture, 
and in turn is affected by that 
culture. But nowadays we take too 
much interest in each  other’s 
domestic politics, and at the same 
time have very little contact with 
each other’s culture. The confusion 
of culture and politics may lead in 
two different directions. It may 
make a nation intolerant of every 
culture but its own, so that it feels 
impelled to stamp out, or to re- 


political | 


mould, every culture..surrounding 
it. An .error of the Germany of 
Hitler was to assume that every 
other culture than that of Germany 
was either decadent or barbaric. 
Let us have an end of such assump- 
tions. The other direction in which 
the confusion of culture and politics 
may lead, is towards the ideal of a 
world state in which there will, in 
the end, be only one uniform world 
culture. I am not here criticising 
any schemes for world organisation. 
Such schemes belong to the plane 
of engineering, of devising 
machinery: Machinery 1s necessary, 
and the more perfect the machine 


_the better. But culture is something 


that must grow; you cannot build 
a tree, you can only plant it, and 
care for it, and wait for it to mature 


‘in its due time; and when it is 


grown you must not complain if 
you find that from an acorn has 
come an oak, and not an elm. 
And a political structure is partly 
construction, and partly growth; 
partly machinery, and the same 
machinery, even if good, is not 
necessarily equally good for all 
peoples; and partly growing with 
and from the nation’s culture, 
and in that respect different from 
that of other nations. For the 
health of the culture of Europe two 
conditions are required: that the 
culture of each country should be 
unique, and that the different 
cultures should recognise their 
relationship to each other, so that 
each should be susceptible of 


influence from the others. And this 


is possible because there is a com- 
mon element in European culture, 
an interrelated history of thought 
and feeling and behaviour, an 
interchange of arts and of ideas. 


The Crisis of Man 
JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


In his essay in this issue 
Professor Hodges: raises issues of 
the utmost importance for our time 
—matters about which responsible 
people have to make up their minds. 
In a series of wireless talks 
‘addressed to Germany,, now re- 
printed in Berlin under the title 
Die Einheit der Europaischen 
Kultur (Carl Habel Verlagsbuch- 
handlung), Mr. T. S. Eliot deals 
with an essential part of the same 


problem. But there is a difference. 


between the two approaches: even 
if it is only a difference of emphasis. 
Professor Hodges is concerned with 
the question whether European 
culture can survive; and he is at 
great pains to expound and appre- 
ciate the forces which now 
jeopardise the very existence of 
European culture. That’ appraisal 
carries him, straightway, into the 
realm of politics. Mr. Eliot, on the 
other hand, appears rather 
emphatically to dissociate culture 
from politics. 

A universal concern with politics does 
not unite; it divides. It unites those 
politically-minded people who agree, 
across the frontiers of nations, against 
some other international group who hold 


opposed views. But it tends to destroy 
the cultural unity of Europe. 


Mr. Eliot might say that this is 
qualified by- his subsequent 
statement: 


I am not pretending that politics and 
culture have nothing to do with each 
other. If they could be kept completely 
apart, the problem might be simpler 
than it is. A nation’s political structure 
affects its culture, and in turn is affected 
by that culture. But nowadays we take 
too much interest in each  other’s 
domestic problems, and at the same time 
have very little contact with each otier: S 
culture, 


But even this qualification is 
such that it hardly affects the main 
emphasis of Mr. Eliot’s thought. 
Over this emphasis I wish to take 
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issue, because I believe it conceals 
the profundity of ‘‘the cultural 
crisis’? in which we are involved 
today. 

§ 


The phrase ‘‘the cultural crisis” 
is, in many respects, unfortunate. 
‘Culture’? is not, in English, a 
word of much significance or 
weight, as Kultur undoubtedly is 
in German. A “‘cultural crisis’’ does 
not immediately suggest, even to 
the intelligent Englishman, a crisis 
in which all the fundamentals of 
human life are involved. There is 
more than a nuance of preciousness 
attached to the words ‘“‘culture’’ 
and “‘cultural’’ in English, which 
not even Matthew  Arnold’s 
crusading in Culture and Anarchy 
was able to disperse. I am not sure 
whether the British reluctance to 
acclimatize the deeper significance 


-of the German word, Kultur and 


the French word .cultwre—different 
though these words are, they have 
in common a depth which is not in 
the English word—is really due to 
our obstinate Philistinism: I think 
it may be due to something more 
laudable, an’ obverse of which 


. Philistinism is merely the reverse— 


namely, ‘the fact that British 

“culture” is predominantly politi- 
cal; which is what is implied when 
we speak—and others Speak—of the 
British “‘political: genius.’ 

However that may be, it is worth 
remembering that when, in 1919, 
Paul Valéry was prophetically 
engaged in diagnosing “the cul- 
tural crisis? which he clearly saw 
to be imminent, when others did 


.not, he did not use the title: La 


Crise de 'a Culture for his remark- 
able essay, but La Crise de l'Esprit. 
And that is nearer to the real fact, 


I believe. The crisis is a crisis of 


the human spirit—of the human 


mind, the human intelligence, the 
human conscience. It is 
taneously a religious crisis, a moral 
crisis, a political crisis: the whole 
future of Man, as a species, is at 
stake, and is in process of decision. 
Paul Valéry saw this clearly in 
ig1g: and I sometimes doubt 
whether anyone else has seen it 
since with equal clarity. Too often 
it has been seen only in part, from 
the angle of particular and partial 
interests. And I am inclined to 
think that the most dangerous of 
these ‘partial visions of the human 
crisis is the one from which Valéry 
was particularly—-perhaps even 
excessively—immune, owing to his 
inveterate rationalism: namely, 
the vision which sees it as a crisis 
of Christianity. l 

Not that it is not a crisis of 
Christianity, It certainly is. But it 
is, Just as certainly, not primarily, 
not ‘essentially, a crisis of 
Christianity. And I say this just as 
emphatically as Valéry himself said 
it, although I agree with Mr. Eliot 
when he says: “If Christianity 
goes, the whole of our culture 
goes.” Nevertheless, the truer way 
of putting it is that ‘If European 
culture goes, Christianity goes.’’. 
And Valéry,’ I am convinced, was 
right’ in seeing the challenge 
primarily as-one rather to the Greek 
. than the Christian heritage of 
‘Europe: to what is generally called 
“freedom of thought.” But—such 
is the magnitude and profundity of 
the crisis—this description of the 
essential assumption of the 
European mind is queerly parochial 
and dated. It smacks too much of 
mere ‘‘liberalism,’’ which so often 
‘forgot that the essence of ‘‘freedom 
of thought’’ is not ‘its freedom, but 
its law-abidingness: the conscience , 
that compels reason to seek ‘‘the 
truth, the whole truth, and fiothing 
but the truth.” 

This is deeper than Christianity 
itself. It is that | which 
makes Christianity possible to-day. 
Christianity offers itself as an 


R* 


simul- ` 


‘historical 


‘be, 


answer to the search of reason 
seeking ‘‘the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth.’’ That 
was the status of-Christianity in its 
original appeal to the Greek mind; 
and it is the status of Christianity 
to-day. But, in one very important 
sense, the criteria of the reason 
that -Christianity now has to satisfy 
are changed. The advent of the 
consciousness has en- 
larged the demand of reason. 
Christianity has to offer itself as 
an answer to the question: What 
is the meaning of history? And of 
that history of which reason is, now 
aware, the history of Christianity 
itself is part. 
§ 


: The form in which the- ultimate 
question: .“‘Is there a God?’ pre- 
sents itself to reason now is 
profoundly different from the form 
in which it presented itself to the 
speculative and metaphysical mind 
of the Greeks, to which the fact of 
existence itself was the major 
mystery. That still is, and ever will 
a major mystery; but the 
historical consciousness has deposed 
it from its absolute primacy. It is 
no longer sufficient to say to 
reason: ‘God: must be, because He 
is the necessary ground of exist- 
ence itself, Reason answers: That. 
may be, but it tells me nothing of 
the: nature of God. To find Him, I 
must find Him in history, which I: 
must scrutinise, with a purpose 
indeed, but with entire impartiality. 
And if you say to me, as you have 
the right to do, that the conscience 
that impels me to scrutinise history 
with absolute impartiality is also 
an: evidence of God, I will gladly 


‘admit it: but-on condition only that 


you admit that it follows that it is 
evidently God’s will that I should 
scrutinise . history with entire 
impartiality in order to find Him. 
The. form of the question ‘“‘Is 
there a God?” is now changed, and 
(I think) irrevocably changed, into 
the question: “‘Is’there a meaning 
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in history?” Until Christianity 


learns to offer itself, with complete — 


candour, as the answer to that 
question, accepting the criteria 
which are implicit in the question 
itself, confidently submitting itself 
to the utmost rigour of historical 
inquiry, it will be fighting a losing 
battle for effective influence on the 
mind and behaviour of con- 
temporary man. I believe that it 
could accept the’ challenge and 
triumph: but ‘it would undergo a 
profound change in the process—a 
change that would be revivifying 
to an extent hardly imaginable. I 
think this demand is intimately 


connected, and perhaps identical, 


with that made by Professor 
Hodges when he calls for ‘‘a body 
‘of people animated by the solid 
resolve to revolutionize culture 
itself and making that their primary 


" concern.” 


Nietzsche (he says) ‘called for such an 
effort in the name of power; Com- 
munism includes such an effort in the 
name of proletarian solidarity. Someone 
has got to make the same effort in the 
name of Christian humanism, which 
must no longer be spoken of as some- 
thing to be saved or restored, but as 
something which must die to live., 


But the immediate point to be 
realized is that if the form of the 
question “‘Is there a God” is now 
irrevocably changed into the 
question “‘Is there a meaning in 
history?’’, it is of crucial” signi- 
ficance that a doctrine has -now 
emerged which asks the question 
precisely in those terms, and 
answers it; and that this new 
doctrine in the short space of thirty 
years has gathered behind it the 
power of a huge nation-state largely 


integrated by the doctrine itself, 


and is‘ making an already extra- 
ordinary and still growing appeal 
to the masses of Europe. It is not 
yet powerful in this country; but it 
would be blindness to ignore the 
significance of the fact that there 
are now more than six million 
Communist voters in France; It is 
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.straightforward physical 


the strongest political party in that 
key-country of European culture. 


$ 


Communism puts the question 
“Is there a God?” in the terms in 
which the contemporary mind asks 
it. And it answers ‘‘Yes.’’ That is 
the point which is continually 
being missed by Christian critics of 
Communism. Because they them- 
selves do not put the question ‘‘Is 
there a God?” or answer it in con- 
temporary terms—and contem- 
porary does not mean temporary: 
the historical consciousness has 
come to stay as surely as the 
Machine—they imagine or contend 
that Communism answers the 
question “‘Is there a God?” with 


‘the answer ‘‘No.’’ There could be 


no more fatal mistake. Communism 
says “‘Yes,’’ and says it with a 
clarity and decisiveness which 
makes the Vatican itself sound like 
a mumbling mendicant. For Com- 
munism not only says “‘There is a 
God,” but says that He is visible 
and tangible, that His commands 
are utterly plain, and that the 
penalty for disobeying them is 
death—not a spiritual death, but a 
death, 
which everybody understands. l 

Students of Marxism will remem- 
ber the strange shock of paradox 
with which they read Engels’s 
argument that the lineal successor 
of German classical philosophy— 
meaning German idealistic philos- 
ophy from Kant to Hegel~ 
was the German working-class 
movement. That was the warning. 
For German classical philosophy 
culminated in Hegel’s quest for 
the meaning of history. Marx 
turned it upside down; and Engels 


_ was the quite faithful interpreter of 


Marx when he declared that the 
meanifig of history was revealed 
and incarnate in the Marxist 
socialist movement. It seemed a 
harmless though intellectually ex- 
citing paradox, until—against the 
rules—Marxist Socialists actually 


gained control of a vast nation 
state. Then it became apparent 
that there really were no rules for 
Communism. Which is 
bewildering to a European; and 
the significance of it has not even 
` yet really penetrated the European 
mind. Europeans pathetically cling 
to the conviction that rules will 
emerge: that the new Communist 


social organism will eventually be 


found to have been obeying the 
rules all along, because they can- 
not,’ for all their ugly ways, 
conceive a world without rules. 
Neither, for that matter, can I. But 
I have a little imagination; and I 
can not only see the pragmatic fact 
that for Soviet Russia there are no 
rules, which is plain to anyone who 
retains the innocent eye, but having 
really. studied Marxism, and felt its 
tremendous force, I can understand 
why there are,no rules for Soviet 
Russia, and why there can be none. 
The answer is perfectly simple. 
Soviet Russia is God. 
That sounds either like a 
blasphemous joke, or a truism. And 
the measure of our danger is that it 
does so. We see Soviet Russia, we 
see Communism, from the outside. 
We see a powerful nation-state 
behaving abominably—and we 
reflect that powerful nation-states 
tend to behave abominably ; we see 
Communists, in partibus infidelium, 
behaving with entire unscrupulous- 
ness at the behest of a power which 
they obviously regard as infallible. 
We see these things; but we do not 
attempt to understand them. We 
cannot take the plunge into Lethe, 
and clamber out on the other side, 
where all these things are simple, 
natural and inevitable. We cannot 
get beyond good and evil. We can- 
-not be consubstantial with the 
‘living God. i 
© But the man who really believes 
in historical materialism has taken 
the plunge into Lethe. He has asked 
the question ‘‘Is there a God?” in 
the contemporary form: ‘'Is there 
a meaning in history?’’ And he has 


very’ 


received his answer. The meaning 
of history is in the instrument by 
which the emancipation of the 
working class will be deliberately 
accomplished: the meaning of 
history culminates, and comes to an 
end in the Soviet State. The Soviet 
State is God: not figuratively, but 
actually. 

What the emergence of such 
doctrine, in such a fearful engine — 
of absolute, ` and absolutely unprin- ` 
cipled power, means I leave to my 
readers to- imagine. Professor 
Hodges comes very’ near to the 
truth when he asks: “‘But the new 
type of atheistic man, is he not 
something new in world-history? 
To borrow biological language, we 
are faced not with a variation but a 
mutation in human type.” But 
even he misses the full impact 


of the new manifestation, by 
describing the new ‘man as 
‘“fatheistic,’’ for the word is 
generically inadequate to the 


reality. And, though it is true that 
the Soviet Russian is a new type of 
man, that is not so important as 
that Soviet Russia is a new type of 
society. Yet again, no actual 
change in the economy of a nation, 
however drastic, would necessarily 
produce a new type of man. To’ 
believe that it would is really to 
have surrendered to historical 
materialism, which Professor 
Hodges certainly has not done. If 
a new type of man is being created 
in Russia, it is being created by 
the human will, ruthlessly applied, 
in the persuasion that it is divine, 
to the conditioning of human 
beings. Hitler accomplished an 
astonishing amount: in this direc- 
tion in a brief dozen years, among 
a people in whom European culture 
was more deeply rooted than it ever 
was among the Russians. What 
may not the even more divine and 
even more infalible ruthlessness of 
the Soviet leaders have accom- 
plished in thirty years? ` 

That is not to sav that the 
development of a machine economy 
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does not have a profound influence 
on the human psyche. There is an 
important element of truth in 
historical materialism. But the 
influence of a machine economy, 
though profound, -is negative. It 
breaks down the old’social morality, 
-it destroys the old religion i in so far 
as it was embodied—as it always i is 
mainly embodied—in instinctive 
- and habitual ways of life and codes 
of manners. It. leaves a moral and 
religious vacuum. „Unless the 
existing religion is capable of a 
revolutionary self-purification that 
will enable it to control, the new 
ways .of life, the vacuum will 
inevitably be, filled by a new religion 
which has * the dynamic of a 
genuinely new religion. Com- 
munism “has this; and existing 
Christianity, has not. Communism. 


incarnates God in the structure of, 


a new, expanding’ society; existing 
Christianity has-only the Christian, 
Church to offer. It will not do. The 
Christian Church, as an institution 
that can command thé loyalty of 
machine-age man, Is totally kaput. 
And until Christianity is prepared 
to identify - itself with a real and 
existing form of society, it will 
remain totally irrelevant to the 
human need and the crisis of man. 

I believe that the summons to 
Christianity is to identify itself with 
the free society, and to meet the 
head-on challenge of the falsely 
divine (Man-God) society of Soviet 
Russia with an. equally decisive 
claim that the free society is the 
truly divine (God-Man) society. 
That means that Christianity must 
give as its answer to the question: 
“Is there a meaning in history?” 
the clear answer that there is; and 
that the meaning of history is 
incarnate in the free society. I 
believe that to. be literally true; 
but it should be clear to anyone 
that the continued existence of the 
Christian Church depends upon 
the continued existence of the free 
society. Those who think it is the 
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‘that conscience can exist. - : E 


other way about are just mistaken. 
Their mistake is dangerous. - .. | 

If, the meaning of history . is 
incarnate in the free society, and 
will be further revealed in the free 
society’s creation of itself, so, long 
as it remains free, it follows that if - 
the free society fails to maintain 
itself—and Professor Hodges is 


only too justified in believing that 


it may fail—there will be no more 
meaning in history. l 

And that—fantastic as it may 
sound—is literally true. For: the 
meaning of ‘history is not, .as so, 
many believe, something given: it 
is something created by the mind 
of man, and by the, mind of man 
working under the control.of con- 
science. Take conscience away from 
man-—-the conscience that seeks and 
seeks to impart the truth, the whole, 
truth and nothing but the, truth— 
and there can be no meaning in 
history any more. It straightway - 
becomes ‘‘a’ tale told by an idiot, 
full of sound and fury, signifying 


nothing.” And it is obviously true 


that it is only in the ce sopiety 


wen 
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For Christians to persuade them-_ 
selves that, even if the free society. 
perishes, the Christian Church will 
continue to exist, in the totalitarian 
catacombs, is plain nonsense, If it 
is of the essence of the Christian 
faith that the visible Church is 
eternal, and can and will exist in 
any form of. society, then. the 
sooner the Christian faith gets .a 
new essence, the better.. That 
obsolete essence gives, I grant, a 
meaning to history; but it is .a 
wrong _ meaning. And the 
Christianity that clings to it...will 
continue to exist, as a meaningless 
mumbo-jumbo permitted to-the sub- . 
normal intelligences to keep them 
out of mischief in the new 
totalitarian society. There, it will. 
be a Christianity without, a. con- 
science, incapable of kindling 
conscience, and if it tries to keep or 


' kindle conscience it will be exter- 


minated. If it tries to give a 
meaning to history . . but it will 
not try. 


For in the Communist totalitarian 
society, the meaning of history 
comes to an end. It ends with the 
apotheosis of that society—the new 


Epiphany of deity, administering’ 


forcible injections of the néw 
opium for the people, lest they 
should seek a meaning in history 
any more. But in the free society 
the meaning of history entérs on a 
new life, if the free society can 
maintain itself. For the free society 
can maintain itself only so long as 
_conscience Is the court of ultimate 
appeal. It is not God, but it 
‘depends upon Him as no other 
society has ever dared to do: there- 
fore it can reveal His purposes. 


And His purpose is to keep open 


the mind of man to receive and give 
a continuous meaning to history— 
to keep the pattern unbroken. But 
in the Communist society the 
meaning of history comes to an 


abrupt and sudden end. The con- 


science which alone can maintain 
the meaning of history is 
annihilated. 


That seems to me to be the 


issue today: so profound that 
one’s mind gropes feebly in the 
attempt to express it. Whether 
history shall continue to have a 
meaning or not. That I suppose is 
the true definition of our civilisa- 
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fulfil the conditions of 


tion—it is a period in which history 
has had a continuous meaning. To 
live in a civilization in which 
history has no meaning, and which 
has been deliberately deprived of 
the means of discovering one, is.an 
inconceivable mode of existence. 
But it may, for all that, be 
imminent. Conscience is still on 
the retreat in Europe, and it is none 
too sure of its ground even in 
Britain. 

If the meaning of history is to go 
on, it will be by virtue of the moral 
will.in the free society, resolving to 
its own 
existence. ‘Without a great re- 
surgence of the moral will, the 
free society will not endure. And 
without the free society, how can 
the conditions ‘which Mr. Eliot 
demands for the preservation of 
European culture be satisfied? 
“Universities,” he says, “‘should 
be independent of the governments 
of the countries in which they are 
situated.” But how can this be: 
secured except by and in the free 
society; and how can the, free 
society be -secured except by 
politics? Tt is true enough, today, 
that a universal concern with 
politics does not unite: it divides. 
But the division is necessary: it is 
the division between culture and 
barbarism: between meaningful 
history and meaningless history: 
between life and death to the spirit 
of man. 


Pn 


POLAND in September 1945 was a country difficult to reach, and once 
reached impossible to forget. It had suffered more than any other country, 
except the invaded parts of Russia, from the Occupation, and when the 
end came. Warsaw was a stony desert and the countryside stripped to the 
bone. During six years every form of intellectual life had been arrested ; 
the concentration camps were filled with professors, teachers, scientiste, 
and their kind. Very many of these were dead. Of large, families o1 e 

member might be still living: I learned: quickly not to ask the woman 
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who was showing me, smiling, her one dress, her single improvised pair 
of shoes: Have you a husband, a son, a brother, parents? The ruins of 
Warsaw, more alive than Paris at that time, taught me that men are able 
to endure the worst man can do. In undamaged Cracow I learned another 
lesson. We arrived there very late, after an exhausting journey over half- 
destroyed roads, and found a “‘deputation’’ waiting—a handful of writers. 
In its effort to recreate the country’s intellectual life, the Government 
allotted a little money to keep alive writers who were not, as many were, 
working hard as government servants. Several of these lived in Cracow. 
The deputation had been waiting hours, desperately eager to speak to the 
first unotncial English to reach Poland. Among them a noticed a young 
woman who was almost silent. 

What Ii noticed was the serenity of her face. It had a | quality difficult 
to describe, except by saying that she seemed to live at the centre of a 
stillness. She spoke good English—she had had English friends. I guessed 
her age at some years younger than she turned out to be—and that in 
itself says something, about her profound calm. When I saw her for the 
second time she told me that she had spent years in Ravensbrück- 
concentration camp. She was a writer, and she was, like so many Polish 
women, alone. She was such a delicate-looking creature that I told her I 
did not understand how she had survived so long and terrible an ordeal. 
She said that, yes, it might be surprising,- because she had never been 
very strong. Her eyes, very clear, had an expression I was beginning to 
recognise—I had seen it in the eyes of other survivors, They were inward- 
looking. Their direct glance came frem a depth. Looking. at me from her 
still. depth, shë said: “In Ravensbrück I learned to live. I became a 
Christian, because I found that only God could help.” 

I asked her to tell me more about it, and heard for the first time words 
I was to hear three times again, from survivors of concentration camps. 
She said: 

“We suffered so terribly that I do not think of punishment for our 
tormentors. Such things can only, be forgiven, and they must be forgiven.’’ 

It is possible that the only people who have a right to talk of punishment 
for the crimes committed in the prison camps of Europe are those who 
lived through them. I do not know how: many of the survivors would 
answer as Eugenia Kocwa did. I know only that this answer was given 
to me three times in Poland, that country of broken lives, torn-out 
memories, survivors. 

Later she gave me a Polish newspaper containing! an account she had 
written of Ravensbriick, and it is this—translated by the kindness of 
Maria Kuncewiczowa—which is printed here. 

—STORM JAMESON. 


A nightmarish city sprang up on 
the sandy soil of Mecklenburg, at 
a distance of 86 kilometres from 
Berlin and 120 from the Baltic 
coast. A city of barracks, so alike 
that if it were not for the numbers 
you could not tell one from another. 
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This was the place of torment for 
thousands of ‘unfortunate people 
from all over Europe, unfortunates 
whose crime was love of their 
countries and a wish to work for 
them. Here, with professional 
thieves, criminals, prostitutes, dis- 


figured by the same hideous striped 
dungarees, and like them numbered, 
thousands of educated women suf- 
fered years of anguish. Ravens- 
brūck was the ‘largest of the 
women’s concentration camps. 
While in other camps women were 
only a group, large or small, in a 


men’s camp, this was a camp built ~ 


specially for them. 

In Block 16 the new arrivals are 
herded together. They have already 
received their numbers, but have 
not yet been allotted any jobs. This 
is the lowest caste of the camp 
community, the so-called verfiigbars, 
those who wait to be used. On one 
. stool sit two, three, or even four 
of us. To go into the huge common 


bedroom during the day is most - 


strictly forbidden, standing in 
corridors. is forbidden, moving 
about is forbidden. For hours, days, 
weeks, we are pinned to the same 
edge of the stool. To.be shut up in 
a cell now seems freedom itself: 
once inside, when the guard had 
closed the door, we should be able 
to do what we liked. Here, a system 
evolved with devilish ingenuity 
` throttles the prisoners «with their 
own hands. The “‘elder’’? of Block 
16, the so-called ‘‘green patch,’’ 


that is, a hardened thief marked by . 


a green triangle, remains faithful 


to her habits and steals from her, 


fellow-prisoners even their food. 
She enjoys pushing us roughly 
about. Her authority issalmost as 
great as that of the Head; if the 
Head can kick you or slap your 
face for any reason and often with- 
out any, just for fun, why should 
the ‘‘green patch” 
same? 

And so we sit there, miserable 
verfigbars. Out of hopelessness, 
boredom, and the agony of 
waiting, a terrible longing to sleep 
comes over us. It is enough to rest 
an arm against the table and drop 
your’ head—and at once sleep, the 
saviour, comes down. I drift into 


nothingness—and wake suddenly 
when the elder screams: ‘‘No 
| 


not do the 


sleeping! Head up!’’ Talking 1s 
also forbidden. But we talk all the 
same. At the beginning it is a 
murmur, then a hubbub of voices, 
then a loud noise, and at last we 
are shouting and shrieking madly. 
The elder’s voice roaring: ‘‘Quiet, 
quiet !’’. adds to the hellish row, It 
subsides only when the ‘red 
armlet’’? appears on the scene.. Her 
coming never means anything 
good. Thirty wanted for work. 


‘Thirty volunteers. The verfitgbars 


are taken for the hardest jobs: 
pushing wheelbarrows, dragging 
heavily ` loaded carts, .carrying 
stones. It is stormy outside and our 
clothes very light. Though sitting in 
the hall is a torment, nobody 
volunteers to go. Well ‘then, the 
“red armlet’’? seizes you by ‘the 
neck, she snatches one, two, three 
girls, the ‘‘yellow patch’’ helps her, 
calling out those at the back of the 
hall, whom she dislikes or who 
don’t bribe her. You must go, but 
it is hard to pierce the dense mass 
of bodies and reach the cupboard 
where coat and scarf. are kept. It 
is impossible to walk, and you 
scramble over stools, treading on 
your camp-mates, who scream and 
curse at you. At last you reach the 
cupboard, put your coat on, and 
reach for the shoes—and_ horror 
lifts the hair on your head: the 
shoes have disappeared. How can 
you face the frost barefooted? 
Besides, it is forbidden. The 
bunker, the punishment cell, 25 
strokes on your bare behind, all 
these commonplaces of camp 
discipline seem paralysingly near, 
only one coherent thought remains: 
Somebody has taken my shoes, I 
shall take someone else’s. You put 
your hand down, but, alas, no luck. 
A German woman with a bold face 
pounces on you, cursing, and 
snatches away the shoes—her 
shoes. Desperately, you reach for 
the next pair—the same thing 
happens. And all the time, ' ‘green 
patch? is shouting: “Hurry” 
Now you are lost. Your gestures 
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become aimless, confused, the 
familiar nightmare closes round 
. you, Suddenly you realise that the 
` shouts have ceased, and with relief 
` you see that the missing shoes have 
saved you.’ Annoyed by your slow- 
ness, the ‘‘armlet’’ has given you 
up and chosen another victim. 

But the nightmare will return, it 
will most certainly return at the 
evening roll-call. Roll-call is the 
supreme duty, only death can save 
us from it. Or a severe illness. But 
even severe illness manages it very 
seldom. At roll-call you have to be 
present in full dress. It is enough to 
come without a scarf on your head 
to get a beating. No good ex- 
plaining that the scarf was stolen. 
The. fault is not with those who 
steal but with those who let them- 
selves be robbed. Here, as in some 
_ diabolical theatre, all notions are 
reversed. Everything that, when we 
were free, was good is .now bad, 
and vice versa. To be kind is clum- 
siness, to be honest, stupidity, to 
be brutal is the height of efficiency. 
Everything that shows compassion 
or a warm heart is forbidden. Most 
strictly forbidden are handshakes 
and kisses. You are not allowed to 
take anyone’s' arm, you are not 
allowed to make the sign of the 
Cross. But you are allowed, and 
even Ordered, to shout, push, curse, 
spy and denounce. 

People of weak mental resistance 
cannot make head or tail of it, they 
don’t grasp what is happening 
round, them and to them, and they 
give way to melancholy. You often 
see such “God’s trees’’—standing 
for hours under a wall, and no 
human power could move them or 
force a sound from them. The 
greatest sufferers were sensitive 
and feeling people with developed 
tastes, or intellectuals who could 
not reconcile themselves to this 
terribly: distorted existence, utterly 
unlike anything they 
Brutal and physically fit individuals 
were not always unhappy. They 
evert sometimes achieved specific 
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had known. 
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camp careers, were promoted to be 
elders, ‘‘red armlets,” or members 
of the police. Intelligent women, 
trained in self-control and concen- 
tration, took refuge-in feelings of 
comradeship: holding firmly and 
bravely to this, they managed to 
keep a link with their former lives, 
to throw a bridge across the dark 
abyss of this unnatural life: they 
distilled their sufferings into new 
values. But the childlike- country- 
women, simple souls thirsting for 
the bright sun, were the most 
miserable, and deserved the 
greatest sympathy. They were soon 
lost among all the horrors, unable 
to understand why such tortures 
were inflicted on them. All of them 
were great criminals and dangerous 
enemies of Hitler: one had crossed 
the frontier illegally because she 
wanted to join her family, another 
had written in her letter from 
Germany something that displeased 
the authorities, still another ran 
away from her job because the 
German farmer’s wife used to beat 
her. I knew some of these women 
from the beginning, and could 
watch with horrified grief how from > 
day to day they disintegrated, how 
girls who were perhaps a little slow 
and shy, but sensible, pleasant, 
changed inexorably into ‘*God’s 


trees,’’ deaf to the world, pitiful. 


Two years passed. We have our 
permanent columns now. We are 
no longere verfiigbars, pushed and 
pulled around, but we toil and 
sweat day in day out, like galley- 
slaves. We work twelve hours a 
day, we have two labour roll-calls 
in» the day, at morning and mid- 
day, and two regular roll-calls, 
morning and evening. These 
evening calls are a real nightmare, 
especially to us, who work outside. 


An aussen usually reached the 
camp, after twelve hours hard 
labour, exhausted, cold to the 


marrow, starved and often soaking 
wet. Your body craved for a 
moment’s, rest under the roof——and 
it was then that at least one hour’s 


standing awaited you, and if some- 
thing went wrong this hour might 
stretch into two or even three. We 
get up, even in winter, at half-past 
three in the night. You feel as if 
you, had just’ fallen asleep; for 
women tired to the limit of human 
endurance a night without dreams, 
or rather the small fragment of the 
night when sleep is allowed, passes 
like a second, and then the piercing 
wail of the camp siren rouses you. 
There is instantly a noise, a rumour, 
someone has switched the light on, 
and sleepy women pour out, no, 
seethe, from the dark caverns of 
the three-tiered bunks. They snatch 
at towels, and a race to -the 
lavatories begins. We are in the 
Polish block now, 


bitterest cold they strip completely, 
‘steam rises from their bodies as 
from the bodies of fallen horses. 
But there are only twenty wash- 
basins for four hundred people. 
And only twenty minutes from the 
Get-up siren to the Roll-call siren.. 
Twenty minutes for washing, doing 
your hair, dressing, making your 
bed in conformity with the camp 
rules, having breakfast... and all 
in an indescribable tumult which 
hinders and paralyses your move- 
ments. l 

At the first sound of the camp 
siren I sit up in bed as if jerked by 
a spring, and the whole endless day 
‘gathers itself before me like a huge 
burden I can’t cope with. I feel 
panic: then, quickly, I make the 
sign of the Cross: instead of a 
prayer, a sigh to God—Help me to 
bear it—and already I am jumping 
down, running with the others to 
the lavatories. God save us from 
idle thoughts, reflections, not one 
second should be wasted, every one 
is irretrievable. And there is a rush, 
a mad rush, all round me. Impos- 
sible to reach the cupboard to get a 


mug, still more impossible to get 


coffee out of the pan. We burn our 
throats drinking it, and the siren 
wails again. Roll-call. We are all 


c* 


and Polish 
. women love washing. Even in the, 


standing there: as far as the eye 
reaches endless ranks of women in 
striped dungarees, «and. wooden 
shoes,. all so like one another iD, 
their prison uniforms that- they 
remind, me of Huxley’s: nightmarish 
idea of people. ready-made, ` not 
born, but produced from bottles, 

After the regulation 
comes the. labour .call.. We. form, 
columns, Labour columns ât. the 
sides, and verfiigbars i in the middle. 
There .are gaps in the labour. 
columns. Someone has been taken 
ill, © someone has prun over to 
another column, someone is hiding, 
somewhere, Not an easy thing .to 
do, but human ingenuity has no 
limits. ` The .‘‘red armilet,’’.. whose 
figures must: tally, leaps into the 
waiting.. middle column,. seizes : the ` 
first , girl by the arm and. drags- her 
into her own ranks. The excuse of 
wounds on her feet, fever, or torn 
shoes, avail the poor verfügbar 
nothing, the ‘‘armlet’’ is deaf, the 
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roll-call, «.- 


figures must tally, and the,-victim is 


taken away. I turn my head so as 
not to see..After two years: in. the 
camp this sight is still dreadful .to. 
me. It is not true that. you, can, get. 
used to anything. At last we move. 
those .assigned to workshops -tọ 
their jobs; we, the aussens, to, the, 
gate. It is half-past five now, | ‘dark 
night in Decembér. So we eee 
near the gate and wait: until lighg,. 
We wait one hour, one.and a half, 
two hours. The strong wind. from 
the sea blows in our faces, it rains. 
and rains. The scarves’ on- our 
heads are wet, our thin, short coats 
are drenched. We freeze, | we turn 


_to ice, we feel that there is: not one 


atom of warmth left in us, we shall 
never be able to lift any member of 
our petrified bodies. But: at last.it 
is half-past ‘seven, the thick: dark- . 
ness recedes little ‘by little, there is 
already just enough light to make . 
the porter decide to let us through 
the gate. We march on in this half- 
night, and the first gleam, of dawn 
sees us at work. Whole mountains 
of ‘sand disappear under; the 
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tortured hands of women who 
dream not about sitting down but 
about being allowed to stand still 
for a minute. Yet it is enough to 
Jean for a second on your shovel, 
and you hear the hated: ‘Get on, 
girl!” Women not used to hard 
work, worn out by months in 
‘oprison without air or exercise, 
pulling their heavily-laden wheel- 
barrows over sand, sink under it, 
their hearts choke them and fill 
their throats. Sometimes they are 
harnessed like horses to heavy 
carts. They pave roads, they dam 
rivers, they dig tree trunks out of 
marshy ground, standing knee- 
deep in water. They hammer at 
concrete walls because swimming- 
pools must be turned into’ arable 
land. They suffer not ‘only from 
hard work but from the ill-temper 
of fellow-slaves used to working in 
the fields. That is why educated 
women try to get into the work- 
shops, though these too are places 
of torment. Crowded together in 
the dusty airless rooms, sit the 
twentieth-century slaves, sewing, 
sewing, sewing. They sew day and 
night, since all the workshops work 
two: shifts. Some are making 
uniforms for the S.S:, some under- 
wear, others are unpicking furs 
looted from all over Europe and 
turning them into jackets for the 
soldiers on the Eastern Front. Still 
others piece together paper under- 
clothes for those who, in spite of 
their fur overalls, have frostbitten 
, bellies. Yet others plait tresses of 
straw for boots. This work, done 
in clouds of dust, always standing, 
with arms: lifted, since the straw 
hangs from the ceiling, is as hard 
as the hardest labour outside the 
gate. And not only that, but the 
workshops are in the brutal hands 
of the S.S., especially those where 
‘goods are made for the army. 
Almost every day, and always at 
night, the notorious Binder knocks 
some woman down and beats her 
until she bleeds or faints. He does 
it for the most trivial reasons; a 
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girl fell asleep over her work or 
she talked or put a sleeve in badly. 
The women overseers are no better. 
Those who were called up later in 
the war, under the regulations for 
compulsory labour, are as a rule 
humane, even sometimes kind and 
perceptive. But the earlier ones, 
the volunteers, well trained to their 
part, attack women lke wild 
beasts. One of them, a certain 
Lehmann from Silesia, was known 
for her rages: in a fit of temper 
she kicked a young gipsy to death. 

‘‘But you see,’’ explains one of 
my fellow prisoners, ‘“‘in the work- 
shops at least you may be certain 
they won’t give you a job beyond 
your physical strength. And when 
we worked in the fields we had to 
carry rocks which .nearly crushed 
us to death, and the elder used to 
set dogs on us to make us walk 
faster; Since then I’ve been 
mortally afraid of the aussen.” As 
for me, I stick firmly to the aussen 
in spite of my disabilities. My 
body. somehow can’t gets used to 
this work which is so much beyond 
its strength. I fall from one illness 
into another, long-drawn-out fevers 
which exhaust me. But to be shut 
up in a workshop, as in a double 
prison, frightens me more than 
anything. I was always drawn to 
the world outside. And in the end, 


from a beast of burden I was 


promoted to the status of a farm 
worker, and then a worker in the’ 
woods. In the woods we felled 
timber, sometimes trees two 
hundred years old; we cleared the 
bush, in short, we did. the work 
of woodcutters. Hard work it was, 
but we liked it, because it gave us 
a relative freedom. We specialised 
in it, which seemed to impress our 
“elders,” or perhaps our hatchets 
inspired some respect, anyhow they 
interfered little with us. In winter, 
conditions in the forest were pretty 
bad, but in summer the hot scent 
of trees and the dancing patches of 
light and shade on the grass were 
our reward. 


If the fit were persecuted in the 
camp, the sick suffered hell. When 
you are working beyond your 
strength, starving and shivering, it 
is easy to fall ill. Every day a long 
queue, sometimes aS many as a 
thousand women, hung about out- 
sides the infirmary. And here you 
learned what misery is. Sick 
women, 
gasping and moaning, unable to 
stand on their feet, though others 
held them up, some with deep 
`- wounds so fetid that a few steps 
away you could hardly breathe, 
t.b. patients, so skeleton-thin that 
you wondered if there was a spark 
of life left in them, lunatics who 
would never leave since they had 
been brought here not for treat- 
ment but to get rid of them, 
women swollen and twisted with 
rheumatism—this ghastly proces- 
sion trailed there daily, like a 
dreadful accusation crying to God: 
They begged, if not in words, at 
least with their eyes, not ‘for 
treatment, because this was 
illusory, but for the great prize in 
the lottery, ‘reserved for a few very 
lucky ones—they begged to be left 
behind in the Block, where they 


could lie like logs, unmoving. And . 


often they were sent away without 
obtaining this grace. The woman 
doctor called them swine, and the 
man doctor pushed them out of the 
corridor. There was one doctor who 
used to kick the patients. Laughing 
at the sick was an innocent game. 
Were all the doctors like this? No, 
not all. Some were indifferent, they 
did not help, but neither did they 
humiliate the sick women. They 
behaved like clerks waiting behind 
their desk for their wage. There 
was even one who forgot that he 
had to do with numbers, and 
treated them as if they were human 
beings, examining, auscultating, 
lavishly giving - out exemptions 
from work. But he was transferred 
elsewhere after only two weeks. | 
Every time the fat surgeon from 
the nearby sanatorium of Hohen- 


with high temperatures, | 


lychen appeared in the camp, it was 
the sign that new _ laboratory 
rabbits were needed. They were 
recruited only from the unfortunate 
Lublin transports. It was said that 
all the Lublin women had come 
with death sentences against them. 
So’ the camp director sold them to 
the surgeon for experiments on the 
regeneration of osseous tissue. It 
was usually young girls who were 
chosen for these experiments; 
fragments of their hip or shin bones 
were amputated, and germs of 
gangrene injected. Some stood it 
relatively well—they were ‘only 
maimed; but others died or were 
severely crippled. Block x5, which 
was constantly drawn on, because 
of its reputation as a nest of rebels, 
had seventy visits from -'the 
surgeon. One day when the turn 
of the next ten came, and they were 
sent for from the- infirmary, the 
girls rioted and refused to go. 
Dragged out, they fought their way 
back to the Block. This happened 
in winter. The affair had no sequel, 
and for a time no more victims 
were asked for. But in August 
(1943) the nightmare began again. 

gain ten Lublin girls were sent 
for, not the same ten. They 
refused to go. The camp authori 
ties assured them that neither 
operations nor experiments were in 
question, they were only going to 
be examined. They did not believe 
it. The whole Block “was punished 
by being made to stand for several 
hours. After this the camp. director 
announced that the disobedient ten 
would be put in -the cells. They 
stepped out of the ranks willingly. 
The dark celi and fasting seemed a 
trifle, compared with infirmity or 
death. Well, it was there,:in that 
hideous cell, that ‘they were 
operated on, on filthy benches. Of 
those ten only one escaped. 

The picture would not be com- 
plete if I did not speak of the 
dreadful hunger we suffered before 
parcels were allowed. Many of us 
dried up into skeletons, and the 
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théught of eating followed us like 
our ‘shadows. We ate everything 
we could find in the fields, 
dandelions and sorrel, < roots of 
young ‘turnips and beets, even the 
sweet roots of flags. In autumn, 
When the beets turned into heavy 
Sugary knobs, nothing on earth 
could stop'us not only eating them 
ih the fields but bringing them into 
the ‘camps for our starved friends 
in the workshops. We smuggled in 
potatoes boiled ‘in their skins, given 
to us by the farmers. And then the 
parcels began coming, . and life 
gained’ an unexpected charm. He 
who has not starved for months or 
yéars, whose entrails have not been 
torn, like Prometheus’s, by the 
vulture: of hunger, will never 
understand our frenzied wish to 
have enough to eat. Every parcel 
from home was a solemn feast, an 
évent talked of by the whole Block. 

It soon became clear that a 
human ‘being does not live by bread 
alone. As soon as the hunger of 
the body was a little appeased, 
our minds ’and souls began to cry 
out for ‘food. Even before this, 
scraps ‘of’ literature were being 
passed ‘about -among the Polish 
women, ‘forbidden though it was. 
We' loved. poetry above all. Women 
who ‘had! ‘never been interested in 
it, or’ had lost their taste with 
years, learnéd poems by heart. We 
organised : a’ sort of exchange or 
‘imental ‘collection—and ‘created a 
unique ‘anthology ‘of Polish and 
even some foreign poems. It hap- 
pened that the parcels ‘began to 
arrive almost at the sdme'time as 
the permission to form “Polish 
.Blocks.. As soon as'we were freed 
from the tyranny of’ the German 
criminals sand prostitutes ! we 
started organising ourselves. The 
memorising of poems—-an attempt 
to create a link with our former 
lives—turned gradually into a 
powerful intellectual movement, 
which neither punishments nor 
prohibitions could check. We 
‘studied, and taught our’ fellow- 
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slaves, we organised literary and 
scientific talks, discussions on 
social subjects, even, at Christmas 
time, satirical shows, even musical 
competitions. Remember, we were 
not an Oflag, where these things 
were allowed, where people had 
leisure and: books at their disposal. 
We were free only on Sundays, 
and that not always, and we had 
only what we could conjure out of 
our brains. At the beginning it was 
very little, the atrophy of memory 
was a real affliction in the camp; 
graduates in history did not 
remember the most important 
dates, graduates in geography not 
the simplest names of towns or 
rivers. The shock we had suffered 
drove them out of reach in our 
minds. But slowly things began- to 
emerge: Some heads proved invalu- 
able—real libraries. A German 
woman from the Luzyce country 
became very popular among us: 

she had one of those marvellous 
heads, encyclopedias, in which you 
could turn up almost anything. A 
member of the Social Democrat 


. Party, she had been sentenced to 


seven years imprisonment, and 
after serving it she was brought to 
the camp. When I was wandering 
through her part of Germany after 
I had escaped from the camp, I 
heard of her death. A tragic death, 
after so many years of agony, on 
the eve of liberation. 

There was also a rush to learn 
languages (especially English). 
Besides the people I helped occa- 
sionally, I coached a group of girls 
systematically, for a year. It was a 
moving sight to watch these girls, 
tired out by their week’s work, 
giving up their Sunday sleep for 
the sake of learning. Neither the 
raids made on suspected Blocks, 
nor the rules forbidding us to make 
notes, could stifle their enthusiasm. 
Even the dark cell punishment did 
not check it. Once let loose, this 
hunger for knowledge would not 
be cheated. Humiliated, flogged, 
we fought for our human right for 


freedom, .if not of the body, of the 
spirit. From being numbers we rose 
again to be human, and we would 
not give up our rank. We set 
passive resistance against fraud 
and terror. The current of the 
intellectual and spiritual life 
plunged deeper with time. The 
anathematised Cross returned in 
triumph. We organised Sunday 
services and meditation at Easter 
time. And on the naked wall of the 
Camp Block a young 
artist painted the image of the 
Christ risen from His tomb. Christ, 
a lean beggar like ourselves,. rose 


Warsaw. 


from a land of cemeteries and 
crosses and stretched His arms 
towards the sky. 

Where are you now, little 
Myrska? Where are you, dear 
fellow-slaves? Do you remember 
how we trembled with happiness 
listening to the alerts and the 
drone of Allied aeroplanes? The 
‘armlets’’ and the S.S. went to the 
shelters, but we turned on the other 
side and fell asleep. We did not 
fear these bombs, they were not for 
us. I think of you continually. 
Warmly and with fear, I think of 
you. 


A Woodland Meditation | x 


JOHN STEWART COLLIS 


I was thinning the wood in 
July. Among the ash there were a 
number of hazel bushes. Having 
been neglected for many years they 
were large, and their stools con- 
tained many holes and leafy hiding 
places. I had cut away about a 
dozen of the branches and had 
lifted my axe to take off another, 
when my eye was caught by some- 
thing in one of the cups and 
recesses of the stool. Five small 
yellow flowers, fresh and strange, 
stood erect amidst a bed of dry 
leaves, They quivered as if blown 
gently by a breeze. But there was 
no breeze; and looking closer I 
saw that they were -not flowers: 
they were five open beaks. of new- 
born birds. 

Abandoning my axe I knelt down 
and peered into this nest thus 
placed so low. The beaks closed 
and I saw simply the creatures, 
sightless, no eyes yet opened, no 
feathers to cover them save here 
and there a patch of furry stuff on 


the red flesh. They could not see. 


but they could hear, and when I 
made a noise all the beaks opened 
wide again, quivering and giving 
the impression that they, were 


really shouting an appeal for food, 
though their voices could not reach 
me. Then their beaks closed and 
the pitiful, hideous little bodies 
sank down into the nest once more; 
pathetic beyond words, trembling 
symbols of the sheer affliction of 
life, the pure burden of birth. 

Those open beaks had looked 
like flowers for a moment. Yet how 
different is a flower from an 
animal! The beaks shouted, in 
mute agonising appeal, for one 
thing only—-another life. Nothing 
could keep them going save the 
death of another creature. Here in 
this tiny nook in England, as in the 
roughest jungles of the world, the 
Law must be fulfilled—thy life or 
my life. No wonder mankind turns 
away from the animals and from 
himself dnd gazes with relief upon 
the trees and the flowers. They are 
alive.‘ They multiply in numbers, 
they increase. in strength. Yet they 
never hunt, never prey upon others, 
never eat themselves. : Alive, 
radiant, yet freed from our Order 
and our Law. 

I left the stool of this hazel 
without taking away any more 
branches,, so that the birds might 
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rest in peace. “When I went there 
again I saw a robin feeding them 
with.“a'*~worm—though I couldn’t 
get close. enough to see what her 
scheme of distribution was amongst 

five Qo they cwére evidently young 
= robins, ‘born at this strange time of 
late’ July. But" when I came again 
soon the nést7 was empty. The 
chickens..had;‘gone and did not 
return. —Tieir home had been 
opened by me to the dangers of 
the wood, and no doubt, before 
their time, they had perished that 
some other creature might not 
perish. 

On my way home I picked up a 
dead bird. Having just gazed into 
the cradle of life, I felt a desire to 
take home the dead body and watch 
with like attention the activities of 
this poor discarded garment that 
was now the cloth of death. I put 
it in a basin and left it in a side 
room for a week. Then on 
examining it I found it. had come 
to life again. It was breathing 
heavily. Its tongue popped in and 
out of its beak, its eyes flashed, 
and it made a grinding noise, This 
surprised me, but I then saw that 
the tongue in the beak was really 
a white worm, the flashing eye a 
white worm, while the body heaved 
owing to the squirming activity of 
the pack of worms inside the 
corpse. 

To find the explanation of this 
-we need go no further than the 
female bluebottle on the point of 
laying her eggs. She prefers to lay 
them in meat, in a hole on the 
meat, which will: serve as cradle 
and as food. For this purpose she 
finds nothing so good as déad birds. 
The procedure is as follows. She 
approaches the corpse and makes 
straight for the beak. If it is tightly 
closed she will go to the eye- 
sockets, but if open she thrusts her 
egg-conducting tube, her oviduct, 
into the hole and proceeds to lay 
her eggs, an operation which, 
allowing for rests from labour, 
may take two hours—after which 
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she goes away and dies. The bird’s 
beak has been packed pretty full, 
the tongue and throat are white 
with layers of eggs. Here they 
remain for two days, after which 
time they are transformed into 
maggots which then descend in a 
body down the throat of the bird. 

I made my examination several 
days after they had gone down 
there, and had been composing 
themselves and decomposing the 


.bird. Indeed they had so completely 


taken possession that the whole ~ 
body heaved about, and some of 
these white ‘squirming maggots, 
like small spaghetti, had returned 
to the throat and also entered the 
eye-sockets. Already the body had- 
lost much of its weight, for death 
is heavy and life is light. 

I opened the flesh a bit more so 
that I might see the main work of 
reconstruction. I gazed down with 
admiration at these living tubes as 
they squirmed and twisted and 
turned and turned them at their 
task, building up new life in the 
abominable ferment of corruption. 
The bluebottle is necessary. The 
bluebottle is good. All things in 
nature have a meaning and a pur- 
pose. All are necessary. All are 
right. If it were not so, if any one 
thing were wrong then nothing 
could be right; if a single error 
marred the scheme then we could 


count on nothing, all “would be 


lost, we could hope for nothing, 
there would be nothing for it, as 
Edward Carpenter said, ‘“‘but to 
fold our hands and be damned 
everlastingly.’’ But since it is not 
so we can afford to face the facts. 
It is expedient, on occasion, to gaze 
down into the pit as well as up 
towards heaven, to look at the roots 
of nature as well as at her flags, 
regarding the ‘burden of the 
beginning and the dereliction of 
the end alike without flinching, so 
that from time to time the seeing 
eye, the accepting mind may 
receive the vision of what some 
men call Beauty and others Truth. 
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Godwin and Shelley 


F. A. LEA 


The publication of the first — 


Life of William Godwin for many 
years is something of an event, and 
as such it has been treated by’ the 
reviewers.” In presenting us with a 
reliable and sympathetic biography, 
together with an exposition of 
Political Justice, Mr. Woodcock 
has indeed accomplished a task 
that was long overdue: and one 
that will be appreciated not least 
by those of us who feel that, even 
when Godwin has been given all 
his rights, it is not only likely but 
just that he should be remembered 
chiefly for his influence on Shelley. 
For the consistent misrepresenta- 
tion of Godwin has contributed 
more than anything else to the mis- 
representation of Shelley. The 
present may therefore be a good 
occasion to re-trace the Godwinian 
strand in the thought of his fore- 
most disciple. 

It is generally agreed that 
Shelley was most deeply indebted 
to Godwin for his, political 
philosophy, and -Mr. Woodcock 
gives support to this view. His book 
is prefaced with a passage from 
Prometheus Unbound, glorifying 
the society in which coercion has 
ceased to exist; and we are led to 
infer that the poet remained to the 
. end of life an anarchist, in the same 
sense that Godwin was ones As a 
matter of.fact, however, this was 
not the case. Shelley certainly 
never relinquished his belief that 
the “‘withering-away’’ of the State 
was a condition of man’s final bliss 
—neither did Marx-—but he very 
soon outgrew that uncompromising 
distrust of “‘positive institutions” 
which is the distinction of 
Godwin’s, as of all true, anarchism. 


*WitLtiaMmM GODWIN: 
Stupy. By George Woodcock. With a 
Foreword. by Herbert Read. Porcupine 
Press, 128. 6d. - 
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gives unequivocal approve 
institution of parliamentary govern- 
ment, 

It was not in the realm of 
political philosophy at all that 
Godwin made the deepest impact 
on Shelley’s mind; it was in the 


the advisability of 
associations; and 
statement of his po 






realm of: metaphysics. Curiously 
enough, since Godwin himself 
called his doctrine of Necessity 


“the indispensable foundation of 
moral reasoning of every sort,’’ Mr. 
Woodcock pays little attention to 
this. But we have only. to remem- 
ber that Shelley, when he en- 
countered Political Justice, was 
already a votary of the Scientific 
Spirit, to realise how all-important 
it must have been to him.. s 
For the essence of the Scientific. 
Spirit, as exemplified in the works 
of the Encyclopædists, was the 
recognition of laws of cause-and- 
effect in nature, through the 
understanding of which man might 
attain mastery over the material 
world. And what Godwin undertook 
to prove was that similar laws 
operated no less immutably in the 
world of human relationships. 
Whatever ,a man was or did, 
therefore, that he was predeter- 
mined to be or do.. The faculty 
which discerned this was the same 
that discerned the laws of cause- 
and-effect in nature, the faculty of 
Reason: and through Reason man- 
might attain mastery over himself. 
Such absolute determinism, being 
incompatible with remorse or 


‘ revenge, moreover, prescribed an 
A BIOGRAPHICAL | 


attitude of benevolence. Self- 
mastery and Universal Benevolence 
were thus the key-notes of the Life 
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of Reason: and that life was the 
foundation of Godwin’s anarchy. 

It was the Life of Reason that 
Shelley, at the age of eighteen, 
resolved to lead. Nor was he wholly 


unsuccessful. Within a few months ` 


of his conversion to Godwinism he 
had eloped with a sixteen-year-old 
schoolgirl. That was entirely con- 
sistent. The tyrannies of education, 
Godwin had declared, differed only 
in degree, not kind, from the 
tyrannies of society at large; and 
Shelley (however we ourselves may 
interpret this particular piece of 
Benevolence) was careful to ex- 


plain that he was not in love with 


Harriet. For the author of the 
first edition of Political Justice, 
despite the prevailing impression 
both then and now, was so far from 
believing in: ‘‘free love” that he did 
not believe in love at all. On the 
contrary, he maintained that the 
relation between a man and woman 
should be governed, like everything 
else, by a dispassionate survey of 
all the probable consequences for 
good or ill that it might entail. 
' Hence his indignation when, two 
years later, Shelley eloped with his 
own sixteen-year-old daughter: for 
the immediate results of that were 
calamitous. 

This is to exaggerate a little. But 
some exaggeration seems neces- 
sary, in order to emphasise the 
truth that Shelley’s philosophy, 
unlike most people’s, to a large ex- 
tent determined his experience. 
That is why the neglect of his 
thought has brought so many of his 
biographers to grief. Neither 
Dowden's phantasm nor Blunden’s 
farmer is capable of the actions 
attributed to him. 


Shelley’s break with Harriet was - 


-a break with the Life of Reason 
itself. As such he clearly understood 
it. But it is not so easy to break 
-with a philosophy that has meant 
much to you; and, though the year 
1814 saw him discard the 
rationalists, he could not part 
company with Necessity. From that 
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time oawards Shelley was a divided 
man : 
There was drawn an adamantine veil 


Between his head and  heart—both 
unrelieved 
Wrought in his brain and bosom 


separate strife. 
Convinced in his heart that he 
had done right in obeying his 


. passion for Mary, he was neverthe- 


less unable to justify his feelings to 
his intellect. Love appeared to make 
nonsense of Reason; what was 
worse, Reason appeared to make 
nonsense of love. 

In Queen Mab, he had consoled 
himself for all the woes of the pre- 
sent by the prospect of a millen- 
mum to come—a ‘millennium 
guaranteed by Necessity. In The 
Revolt of Islam, that miragé no 
longer atones for the change, cul- 
minating in death, which is bound 
to overtake both himself and his 
beloved. The chain of Necessity 
becomes ‘‘a chain I cannot break.” 
Time, he cries, ‘‘shall be forgiven, 
though it change all but thee.’’ 

From such a dilemma two roads 
of escape are possible. Shelley 
could have taken refuge in nihilism, 
proclaiming that love and life are 
meaningless—that he felt the. 
temptation his fascination by Byron 
may bear witness; or he could have 
taken refuge in supernaturalism, 
with ‘its promise of personal 
immortality—and this he actually 
does towards the end of The Revolt 
of Islam. But without conviction. 
Consistently, he was unable to fol- 
low either of these roads. Some 


‘deep-rooted faith that the dilemma 


could not be final sustained him 
through all his torments, as it 
sustains. the hero of Prometheus 
Unbound. 

For the first Act of Prometheus 
is nothing less (though it is a great 
deal more) than a dramatisation of 
Shelley’s own experience. In the 
remarkable essay On Life, speaking 
of our sensations as children, he 
writes, “We less habitually 
distinguished all that we saw and 
felt from ourselves.” This unity 


with nature, restored to some in 


those moments when they ‘‘feel as 


if their nature were dissolved into 
the surrounding universe, or as if 
the surrounding universe were 
absorbed into their being,’’ is repre- 
sented’ in Prometheus Unbound as 
the Reign . of . Saturn, when 
Prometheus dwelt with Asia. The 
conflict between Prometheus and 
Jupiter, which succeeds upon it, is 
the conflict between Reason and 
love, by which a man is alienated 
from nature. 

In this poem, however, Shelley 
is no longer so identified ‘with the 
conflict. The drama is presented, 
for the most part, calmly—and_ ‘not 
only calmly, but beautifully. Some- 
thing has happened. A new faculty 
has emerged in the poet, capable of 
" envisaging the truth without bitter- 
ness or revulsion, indeed with love. 
And that reconciliation of heart and 
mind, whereby he is reunited with 
nature, is the culmination of the 
drama itself. The implicit becomes 
explicit as well;. Prometheus is 
reunited with Asia. 

I think it is no accident that the 
Ode to the West Wind, expressing 
the quality of that reunion more 
perfectly than anything else in 
Shelley’s poetry, was composed in 
the interval between the third and 
fourth Acts of Prometheus. What I 
have to point out here, however, is 
the effect of this experience upon 
his thought. For, surprising. though 
this may appear, his delivery from 
the torment of Reason is celebrated 
by a return to Godwinism—not to 
the Godwinism of his youth, how- 
ever, but to a new and sublimated 
version. 

Perhaps it is not really so sur- 
‘prising. This new faculty, which 
Shelley called ‘‘Imagination,’’ does 
not, after all, overthrow Reason; 


it incorporates it. All that is true 


of the Life of Reason must, there- 
fore, be true of the Life of 
Imagination as well. The two have 
this in common anyway, that both 
imply detachment from the fortunes 
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lead to.a train of thoughts: 
whole life is thus an education of 


and misfortunes of the şelf, - and 
therewith an ability to regard things 
objectively. 

In those remarks on childhood 
from which I have already quoted, 
“What a distinct and intense 
apprehension had we of the world,” 
Shelley exclaims. The recovery of 
this distinct and intense apprehen- 
sion he> now equated with the 
triumph of Imagination. It was, a 


return from the, abstract and 
general to the concrete and 
particular; and the virtue `of 


‘poetry, of course, lay in its power 


to express and convey this appre- 
hension: “It purges from our 
inward sight the veil of familiarity 
which obscures from us the wonder 
of our being. It compels us to feel 
that which we perceive, and to 
imagine that which we know. ‘It 
creates anew the universe, after it 
has been annihilated in our minds 
by the recurrence .of impressions 
blunted by reiteration.” 

Quite naturally, Shelley tended 
to assimilate this distinct and 


intense apprehension with the 
power of Godwin's - “wise and 
virtuous man” to * ‘see things pre- 
cisely as they are.” He . went 


further than that. He tended to 
assimilate the eclipse of childhood 
perception to the influence of 
Opinion, which Godwin so 
strenuously exposed. At least, it is 
dificult not to relate a further 
assertion in the essay On Life— 


“Almost all familiar objects are 


signs, standing, not for themselves, 
but for others, in their capacity for 
suggesting, one thought which shall 
our 


error’’—with the concluding vision 
of The Triumph of Life, wherein 
the corruption of youth is portrayed 
as the result of emanations, pro- 
ceeding most copiously from those 


representatives of Opinion, ‘‘priest 
and’ lawyer, statesman and 
theorist’? :— 


I became aware | 
Of whence those forms proceeded which 
thus stained 
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. The track in which we ‘moved. After 
brief space, 
From every form the beauty slowly 
waned ; 
From every firmest limb and fairest face 
The strength and freshness fell like:dust, 
and left 


The action and the shape without the’ 


. grace 
Of life. The marble brow of -youth was 
cleft 
- With care; and in those eyes whence 
once hope shone, 
' Desire, like a lioness ‘bereft 
-Of her last cub, glared ere it died; 
each one 
Of. that great forth 
incessantly 
These shadows, numerous as the dead 
leaves blown 
in autumn evening from a poplar 
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tree., a.. 
~ Thus on the way 
` Mask after mask fell from the 
countenance 


ae oe of all; and long before the 


Watt old, 
‘heaven’s glance 
The sleepers in the oblivious valley, 
died ; 
And some grew weary of the ghastly 
dance, . 
And fell, as I have fallen, by the way 
side ; l 
Those soonest from -whose forms most 
shadows past, 
And least of strength and beauty did 
“abide. 
< Then what is life? I cried, 


Those were. the last lines of 
poetry Shelley ever wrote; and he 
never finally overcame the despair 
which speaks in them. Incapable .of 
acknowledging for long the Neces- 
sity operative in his own and 
others’, suffering, he. -was driven 
repeatedly to abstract from nature 
a..Spirit of Nature—an immobile 
One, of absolute Good, Beauty and 
Truth, set over and against the 
Many. He could not realise that this 
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the joy which waked like’ 


One was itself a creation’ of 
Reason and that the division he 
imputed to the cosmos existed 
nowhere but in himself. From 
Prometheus. Unbound onwards, his 
longer poems are permeated with 
this Gnostic dualism—so much so, 
that one is encouraged to believe 
that at the time of his death he was 
on the brink of an experience akin 
to S. Augustine’s conversion. 

But, if my interpretation is 
correct, nothing could bear 
stronger witness to the enduring 
influence of Godwin’s philosophy . 
than these last lines of Shelley’s 
last poem. It was a metaphysical, 
rather than a political, influence; 
but out of his sublimated 
Godwinism Shelley was able to 
draw a political philosophy of his 
own, and one which, though it had 
much in, common with Godwin’s, 
was infinitely more subtle and pro- 
found. Its central motif was the 
gradual subordination of Reason, 
and the creations of Reason, to 
Imagination : — 


The cultivation of those sciences 
which have enlarged the limits of the 
empire of man over the external world, 
has, for want of-the poetical faculty, 
proportionally circumscribed those of 
the internal world; and man, having 
enslavei the elements, remains himself 
a slave. To what but a cultivation of 
the mechanical arts in a‘degree dis- 
proportioned to the presence of the 
creative faculty, which is the basis of all 
knowledge, is to be attributed the abuse 
of all invention for abridging and 
combining labour, to the exasperation of 
the inequality of mankind? From what 
other cause has it arisen that the dis- 
coveries which should have lightened, 
-have added a weight to the curse 
imposec on Adam? 


Those words are truer to-day 
than when they were written. 


The Truth of War: An Artistic Problem 


CHRISTOPHER JACKSON 


I have just finished reading 
War and Peace, under perhaps 
ideal conditions: uninterruptedly 
.in hospital, just after a war more 
appalling even than the Napoleonic 
has subsided. We are still far too 
near the event to assimilate or 
assess memories that are as yet 
vivid and bitter to us or to trans- 
mute six years’ terrible experience 
into art. What we can do, however, 
is to study the perspectives of an 
earher war in Tolstoy’s master- 
piece and thus begin to focus our 
own. For the most truly terrible 
dilemma of war is not physical 
suffering or material destruction, 
great though both may be; it is 
the spiritual suffering of_ men who 
find that war’s demands deprive 
them both of the necessary right of 


significant moral choice and the 


equally necessary obligation of 
personal moral responsibility, with- 
out the exercise of which they cease 
to be men. For war ‘is the situation 
man finds himself in when he can- 
not exercise either the right or the 
obligation without contracting out 
of the obligations and the experi- 
ence of the society to which he 
belongs; without, that is, cutting 
~ himself off from human communion. 
War is the framework of a society’s 
life, where the values of civilized 
living are exchanged for tribal 
assessments of good: good is what 
promotes military victory, truth is 
what aids our side. War; or just 


our war: twentieth century, total 
war? 
Significantly, Tolstoy ends his 


novel with a long epilogue in which 
he discusses sometimes explicitly, 
sometimes by implication, precisely 
these problems. One of the subjects 
Tolstoy touches is the proper func- 
tion of history; Tolstoy claimed 
that historians failed adequately to 
account for the problem of power. 


y X 
How does the power of a single 
man—a Napoleon or an Alexander 
or of a corporate body—a parlia- 
ment’ or legislative assembly— 
actually affect the, mass it claims to 
represent and control? Is its power 
compulsive? If so, why and how? 
To Tolstoy the juridical answers— 
that power is vested in the single 
man or the corporate body by the 
consent of the people—do not 
correspond to the facts: General 
Bagration and Napoleon are mere 
labels. historians attach to inevit- 
able events; they quite failed to 
affect events, they merely sym- 
bolised them. This raised for 
Tolstoy a second question: of the 
relation of freewill to determina- 
tion. If events were inevitable, 
men’s actions were inevitable also. 
But in fact the experience of man’s 
consciousness is that he is free to 
make choices. Human experience 
indeed confronts. man with an 
insoluble paradox: man’s reason. 
recognises that he is subject 
unalterably to law; man’s con- 
sciousness is aware of the existence 
of significant moral choices that 
are really free. Of course Tolstoy 
made no attempt to answer this 
problem. in metaphysical . terms; 
what he did do was to pose. and 
solve it within the esthetic terms 
of his own novel. It is with this 
aspect of his work that I am con- 
cerned to deal. 

Tolstoy was naturally far too 
great an artist merely .to write a 
roman à thèse. Indeed, his artistic 
greatness is so outstanding that no 
reader would know that in his 
personal life he adopted the stand- 
point of the absolute pacifist. His 
capacity for entering into the 
attitudes of people as different as 
Prince Vasili and Pierre, Prince 
Andrew and Princess , , Mary, 
Natasha and Nicholas Rostov, is SO 
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overwhelming that these characters 
spring to life with a heightened 
but intense reality of their own and 
live on long after we have shut the 
‘book; we know them better than 
our own friends. So much is the 
commonplace of criticism; it needs 
nevertheless to be said. 

My aim, however, is not to 
criticise Wa? and Peace: this has 
been done often enough before; nor 
to revaluate it as a work of art in 
the light of 1939-1945. Rather is it 
to see what in Tolstoy’s work 
corresponds to our experienced 
reality; to determine what relation 


existed between the private and the’ 


public lives of his central characters 
-and his assessment of their value; 
and to study the way in which 
Tolstoy faced the questions which 
confront any literary artist con- 
cerned to describe the truth of war, 
those ultimate spiritual problems 
with which any  participant— 
whether soldier or civilian, 
resistant or collaborator, man or 
woman—had constantly to wrestle. 
Tolstoy’s work is a masterpiece 
precisely because it is supremely 
truthful; and its truth depends in 
great measure on the inherent right- 
ness of his interpretation and the 
sureness of his judgments of value. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that War and Peace furnishes a 
valuable criterion by which the 


truth of war literature ‘may be . 


judged. 
. How, then, did Tolstoy regard 


the phenomenon of war? How were 


its aims related to the private hopes 
and interests of the individual? 
What kind of moral criterion did 
he apply to personal conduct in 
war? What kind of moral respon- 


sibility do’ individual men- bear -n - 


his eyes for public actions or public 
events? How did he-judge the con- 
duct of his national enemies? Notice 
that these are all questions that 
have faced everyone in the last six 
years; everyone, whether he knows 
it or not, has had to answer these 
questions somehow—in action. 
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But fcr the artist that is not 
enough. These questions must be 
thrashed out in the arena of his 
imagination before he can write at 
all. Indeed, no literature is possible 
that does. not concern itself first 
with an answer to them. I do not 
of course mean that the most 
significant works of art will ex- - 
plicitly deal with these problems; 
far from it. What I do say is that 
no writer can write significantly 
who has not first answered these 
questions to himself and to his own 
satisfaction. 
- It is interesting in this connection 
to notice that contemporary French 
literature is already concerned with 
these cuestions. It is, in the 
words of Sartre, “fune littérature 
engagée’; that is to say, it is a 
literature written by men who have 
been and are committed in action: 
their thinking and their writing 
throughout the German occupation 
were acts upon which all too often 
life and death depended. Their’ 
writing constituted an act of faith 
and of courage; it was no longer 
a purely literary or even merely 
professional activity. They could 
not afford to state in words what 
they were not prepared to affirm in 
action. Intellectual activity became, 
in fact, costly; it became, again in 
the ‘derived phraseology of Sartre, 
an “existential act.” It is precisely 
the existential quality of this litera- 
ture that gives it its special signi- 
ficance. To that necessity all 
artistic creation is subordinated. 
Nevertheless, the validity of this 
attitude is disputable. Is truth only 
apprehensible to the man who hds 
made the leap in the dark and 
staked his life by resistance? It 


-seems on the face of it unlikely. 


Yet the opposite view, that of the 
pure artist—of a Flaubert, for 


example—who refrains deliberately 


from committing himself in action 
for the sake of his art is, in the 
conditions of the last six years, 
hardly tenable either. Both types 
of artist zre often all committed to 


some existential decision; even the 
refusal of action is a form of action, 
for which the artist is responsible. 
Neither point of view is wholly 
defensible; and the artist can 
surely only write best somewhere 
between these two extremes. 

In fact, that is what Tolstoy 
does. In war no citizen of a 
belligerent country has the oppor- 
tunity of studying both sides with 
equal sympathy. Yet Tolstoy, 
despite his Russian sympathies and 


his almost exclusive concern with 


Russian, characters, succeeds in 
revealing, so far as is humanly 
possible, the truth of war; not just 
the truth of what Russians felt and 
did and their assessments of con- 
temporary events; the truth also of 
all wars and of all belligerents: 
what was true of the (Russians in 
1812 was true, mutatis mutandis, 
of the French, their enemies. What 
was true of them was true again of 
us to-day. 

The ‘problem for ‘the literary 
artist is not merely to describe the 
relation of men to their private, 
domestic lives and to their public 
official ones; it -is also to explain 
what makes men go to war and to 
engage with a good conscience in 
activities whose enormity affronts 
and scandalises posterity. Tolstoy’s 
epilogue is an explicit recognition 
of this. What power removes moral 
responsibility from acts committed 
with official sanction? And what 
are its sanctions? These are 
questions Tolstoy does not answer. 
What he does show is the- area of 
each man’s freedom’ and the 
motives which make a man act oné 
way rather than another in war and 
in battle. Battle, war, the imper- 


soial system of ‘force upon which’ 


they are based—thesé things are 
inevitable. They are willed by no 
man; they had to happen; and men 
were but the blind and necessary 
instruments of a movement in 
history whose meaning is quite 
inscrutable. Nevertheless, there is 
an area within which man is free— 


his -private and domestic life; 


his 
personal relations. And even in 
battle his actions are often dictated 
not so much by orders as by his 
own temperament or the feeling of 
the mass of the soldiers to which 
he is sensitive. Nicholas Rostov 
leads an attack for no better reason 
than that he sees something in the 
distance and is impelled by his 
hunting instinct to chase it; 
Dolokhov, degraded to the ranks, 
acts bravely in the hope of gétting 
back his commission; the head- 
quarters’ staff jostle and intrigue 
for purely personal erids without 
any interest in the war itself at all; 
and battles are lost and won not 
because of the excellence (or other- 
wise) of a generals plan but 
because a hussar cries ‘‘We’re lost;”’ 
thus infecting a battalion with his 
despair or because someone, like 
Prince Andrew, picks up a fallen 
standard and with a cry of “On, 
men’’ leads men to victory. Still, 
the dilemma exists, demanding 
solution. How can a man act 
humanly or remain human in a 
humanly impossible situation? 
Tolstoy himself was keenly aware 
of the tension this situation pro- 
duces: Pierre taken prisoner during 
the French occupation of Moscow 
sees the effect of this when he 
watches the execution of five 
Russian prisoners by the French, 
and when he himself is alternately 
well and badly treated by the same 
corporal according as he is acting 
personally or under orders. He is 
conscious of this, tension in his own 
person when he entertains in a 
Moscow abandoned to the enemy a 
pleasant French captain who is 
billetted in his house. (This is the 
theme of Vercors’ Silence de la 
Mer.) This dilemma is recurrent in 
different forms throughout the 
book. Sometimes it is presented in 
political terms, in the passage 
where Tolstoy describes the rela- 
tions of Napoleon and his entourage 
with Alexander’s court during: the 
peace lull of 1805; sometimes in 
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social terms, where the rival salons 


of Anna Pavlova and Helene 
Bezukhov represent the French 
and Russian ‘“‘parties’’ in society ; 
sometimes in personal terms as 
when Count Rostopchin hands over 
a political (and innocent) prisoner 
to an angry Russian crowd as a 
scapegoat for the French occupa- 
tion of Moscow or when Nicholas 
Rostov feels ashamed of having 
struck and taken prisoner a French 
officer whose frightened face he 
suddenly sees. To Nicholas the 
soldier and Pierre the civilian 
comes the dilemma explicitly 
stated: how is it possible for man 
to act so entirely inhumanly? How 
is it possible to live in the face of 
the fact? - 
Tolstoy’s own answer was two- 
fold. He replied, in the epilogue, 
where he discusses the- problems 
his book raises, that men act in 
war as they have to act; they are 
forced. (He remarks in this con- 
nexion that action is made possible 
in war by a military system that 
allots to those who do not act the 
power to command and to those 
without the .right to decision the 
obligation to’ obey;. thus robbing 
the former of the need to act on 
their own orders or .the latter of 
the moral responsibility for acting 
on other people’s-) But in the body 
of the novel itself he provides a 
solution in terms of character. He 
creates a single, illiterate peasant 
soldier whose good humour and 
patience and evident kindliness 
make it possible. for Pierre to 
believe in the existence of goodness. 
Yet there is no doubt that the best 
answer is in fact Tolstoy’s book as 
a whole. Natasha’s natural good- 


ness, Princess Mary’s nobleness of. 


spirit, Prince Andrew’s deep, 
though questioning, integrity, and 
Pierre’s own sincerity, because they 
are real characters who live in our 
memories and imaginations long 
after we have read the book, are 
themselves: an answer to the 
question Pierre asks. The real busi- 
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ness of life, though we cannot know 
its purpose, is the pursuit of beauty, 
and truth and goodness; the tex- 
ture of human life is the love men 
and women bear one another and 
the mystery of that generation from 
which they—and it—spring: these 
things abide in war as in peace, 
eternal. For spiritual laws operate 
in battle as anywhere else, even 
though the metaphysical problems 
of freewill and necessity remain 
unanswered. 

The -exture of life is love; but 
the deepest experience of life, as of 
love, is suttering. Classical tragedy 
and the-“miaginative (eet ature of 
Christendom are at one in this, that 
the deepest truths are found in 
suffering. ‘“‘By suffering comes 
insight’ is the lesson of Aeschylus 
and Tolstoy alike. The ane 
dies urcared for; not a single 
character in War sand Peéace 
escapes a personal crisis of loss. 
Prince Andrew loses his wife, who 
dies giving birth to their first child; 
his engagement. to Natasha is 
broken ‘through the unscrupulous 
action of a society playboy. Pierre’s 
wife is unfaithful to him; he himself 
is taken prisoner and barely escapes 
execution; even the gay and lovely 
Natasha suffers the pain of three 
bereavements. -And yet to each is 
given through suffering a vision; 
some insight into the mystery of 
life, Indeed, it is precisely the suf- 
fering that gives life meaning: 
that we may learn. To Tolstoy, 
indeed, the. only valid criterion of 
conduct is the extent to which the 
values of ‘life—beauty, goodness 
and truth—are served. The soldier 
acts because he must; he is not the 
less a man for that. The inevitable’ 
event occurs; yet men remain, 
paradoxically, free; even on occa- 
sion in tae exercise of their ‘inevit- 
able function. Tolstoy judges not 


. the soldier, but the whole man; the 


individual in the mystery of his 
entire private drama. He sees not a 
French captain, the enemy -of 
Russia, but a simple,’ vain, home- 


t 


sick man; he sees and judges the 


.man behind the rôle he plays. For 


one response to a given situation 1s 
as valid-as another; there is no 
inherent superiority of attitude: the 
pacifist as a man is no better or 
worse than the infantry soldier. It 
is a matter of spiritual integrity; 
for in action there is no final right- 
ness. 

Of course’ Tolstoy had one great 
advantage over our contemporary 
writers: he did not himself live 
through the period he was 
describing; his passions were not 
as deeply engaged; he could see the 
war as a medley of private pur- 
poses which obscured, if they 
never obliterated, the public aims of 
governments. He could see that the 


part played by the peasants who 


came to loot a deserted Moscow 
and by the women who left the city 
before it fell was both right arid 
inevitable; he could see through 
the official propaganda of Count 
Rostopchin. For he recognized 
that the apparent discontinuity of 
peace and war that involved a 
change in the direction society took 
masked a fundamental continuity 
of personal life: in changed circum- 


stances men and women continued - 


to fulfil the same private purposes. 
For to the individual man and. the 
single family the war was merely 
the scene within which their private 
hopes and fears and loves now 
moved; its public purposes were 
unreal compared to these. Indeed, 
the war was only possible because 
these private purposes could be 
harnessed to public ends. This is, 
in part, Tolstoy’s solution to the 
problem of the relation of men’s 
private and public lives and to the 


question why they acted in the way - 


they did. This is not to “‘debunk”’ 
patriotism in the manner of the 


- ’thirties; it is merely to recognise 


the necessarily subordinate part it 
plays in men’s lives. Count Rostov 
who said that no sacrifice was too 
great to save Russia found all sorts 
of reasons why his youngest son 


Petya should not volunteer. Even 
when he let him go, he attempted 
(unsuccessfully) to keep him in a 
safe „area. Nevertheless, the 
patriotism of the old count was 
unquestionable, He abandoned his 
property to enable wounded soldiers 
to use his carts; he turned his house 
into a hospital; he made consider- 
able sacrifices of money and staff 
for the war. The war was indeed a 
profoundly popular one: there was 
the same national unity in -driving 
the French from Russia as was 
evinced in the years we know. 

It is this fact that makes War 
and Peace so relevant to us and 
enables us to accept the convention 
that the private lives of the 
aristocracy were in the deepest 
sense symbolic of Russian experi- 
ence as a whole during those fateful 
years; despite the admission of 
Tolstoy himself that at no time was 
the aristocracy so isolated from the 
masses, preferring even to speak a 
different tongue. 

It is at this point that one begins 
to see the differences between the 
Napoleonic ‘and the war of 1939 


.and to recognise’ the special difficul- 


ties the literary artist of this war 
has to face. Tolstoy could assume, 
even in a society as heterogeneous 
in culture as Russia, that the lives 
of the nobility symbolised its 
deepest experience ; that.if he wrote 
truthfully of them, he was speaking 
the truth of life as it was felt; that 
he would touch the pulse of its 
significance. ‘Writing of his own 
class, he wrote easily and without 
self-consciousness. The modern 
bourgeois writer, on the other hand, 
cannot make the same assumptions 
about his social class. To-day it is 
felt that the centre. of significant 
experience has ‘shifted from the 
upper middle classes to the 
workers; that it is to be found in 
the factory, the docks; the coal- 
mines, the canteen, the infantry 
platoon; in just those places of 
which the middle class writer has 
generally no first-hand experience. 
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The’ deepest reality is felt to reside 
amongst masses in work; manual 
or technical work. It is essentially 
the expression of a mass con- 
sciousness; and because it is mass 
and not individual consciousness it 
is a vague incoherent thing like a 
soldier’s dialogue in a pub or a 
barrack room. Proletarian experi- 
ence; but proletarian experience 
can ’ probably only effectively be 
treated by a proletarian. This, how- 
ever, cannot be done unless it is 


self-conscious experience; and this 


is precisely what it is not. Attempts 
in England have, however, been 
made by middle class writers to 
render this proletarian experience: 
Henry Green’s Caught is perhaps 
the most successful example. In 
France André Malraux’s La Con- 
dition Humaine and Aragon’s 
early novels suggest that perhaps 
only communist writers will attempt 
it with any success; but this 1s by no 
means certain. The war has thrown 
many middle class intellectuals 
into the ranks of the services and 
the civil defence (Henry Green is 
an example) and has forced them to 


live the lives of the workers while. 


granting them the blessed anony- 

mity of uniform. Many may well 
acquire an insight into the lives of 
the working class. In the same way, 
no doubt,’ in France the Maquis 
suffered no social distinctions to 
affect their efficiency and we may 
find the same development there 
also. 

This, then, is the first difficulty: 
to find a field of experience that a 
writer can describe with insight 
that is also symbolic of the deepest 
realities of war. But there are other 
stumbling blocks. In  Tolstoy’s 
time men were broadly free to 
decide whether or not they would 
join the services. Conscription, for 
the nobility at all events, -was 
mainly nominal; the inefficiency of 
governmental machinery, the rudi- 
mentary technological and scienti- 
fic apparatus of the state, the size 
of the country all left a great deal 
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of latitude to its subjects; even in 


war the men Tolstoy wrote of were. 


really far more free than they would 
have been in the twentieth century ; 
the area of their significant choices 
was far greater. In the twentieth 
century, ‘scientific methods of 
government reduce us all to the 
position of serfs dependent on the 
state’s pleasure. Conscription, 
control of opinion through censor- 
ship and propaganda, the bureau- 
cratic control of civilian activities 
are the framework of everyone’s 
life and affect it profoundly. Thus 
the task of the writer is to deter- 
mine, as Tolstoy has done, again 
for himself the frontiers of the free 
and the compulsory act and relate 
the slavery of to-day’s circumstance 


to the conditions of human neces- 


sity in other less scientific ages. 
He must decide how far the imper- 
sonal logic of technology controls 
the human spirit and influences the 
freedom of human relations. 
Finally, there is the problem of 
the enemy. The paradox of classical 
war literature is that the enemy is 
rarely considered at all; certainly 
never hated. Hasek’s Good Soldier 
Schwetk is far too wrapped up in 
the day to day problems of living 
even to think seriously of the 
enemy; Blunden’s Undertones of 
War despite its frequent descrip- 
tion of artillery barrages never 
once expends its energy on hate. 
Yet this paradox is apparent only ; 
it rests on a wise instinct—that the 
enemy is no freer than oneself ; that 
their conditions of life are in 
essence the same. Polities and 
propaganda may concern them- 
selves with arousing an undis- 
criminating passion ; but the task of 
the artist is to describe individual 
men in inevitable situations and 
judge them on their free acts; to 


judge not soldiers but men and to` 


comprehend the totality of their 
personal lives. In fact it is only 
when we think not of the enemy 
but of individuals ranged against 
us in impersonal and compulsory 


array that we reach the marrow of 
the matter; for only thus is truth 
known. 

There are, of course, „other 
reasons why the war writer, if he 
lived through the war he is 
describing, is silent on the matter: 
in war one very rarely meets the 
enemy; and cannot therefore con- 
vincingly write of him. And 
because of this and because his 
private life stretches beyond the 
trench he occupies or the shelter he 
sleeps in, he does not often think of 
them. His life is lived in England 
or France; his mother is ill or his 
fiancée has not written—these are 


the subjects in war as in peace that 


Realism : 
RICHARD MURRY 


- In painting, realism is usually 
taken to mean optical realism of 
verisimilitude. This must remain 
the most important aspect of the 
problem. The invention of -the 
camera has done much to clarify 
the problem of realism in this sense. 
The more we know what the 
camera can and cannot do the more 
we realize the province of painting 
in the field of optical realism. For 
all our human optical sensation is 
married with stereoscopic and 
tactile sensation in a way the 
camera cannot rival. 

Nevertheless, it is ane for 
us to be.as confident as Courbet in 
the face of nature. Our great con- 
temporaries may work in different 
directions; Picasso proceeding 
away from nature towards ‘‘forms 
and colours in their own right” 
suitable to the  picture’s flat 
rectangle—Matisse keeping up the 
intensity of the canvas and pro- 
ceeding towards verisimilitude; but 
they are both taking good care not 
to get too involved with problems 
of reproduction. How far their 


engross him; and in the depth of 


his heart all military event Is 
judged in the light of them, Great 
literature is only possible if it is 
ultimately truthful; and the truth 
of war rests surely in the fact that 
the significance of impersonal 
events lies in personal responses; 
that the private purposes of love 
come first; and that nothing is so 
important as individual human 
destiny. It is the genius of Tolstoy 
that he ends his novel with two 
magnificent chapters on Pierre and 
Natasha, and Nicholas and Princess 
Mary’s domestic married life; for 
the truth of life—which is human 
communion—is there. 


activities are the result of conscious 
refusal to compete with the camera 
remains to be sorted out when time 
has supplied perspective. 

Beyond optical realism there ‘dre 
other realisms worth considération. 
Realisms of time and place, for 
instance, where the painter does not 
lean over backwards to breathe the 
air of ages and locations foreign to 
him; many minor realisms which 
depend on special knowledge of one 
kind or another and add convincing 
overtones. There is, too, an out- 
standing realism which has not 
attracted the interest it ‘deserves, 
realism of the object. 

Of the innovations brought in by 
rivalry with the camera, we have 
now jettisoned the device of the 
“cut” where the scene from nature 
is forced to fit the conditions of the 
rectangular frame in the same way 
as a snapshot is trimmed: a device 
particularly exploited by Degas 
and Sickert. But quite apart from 
this, and the whole problem of 
visual realism generally, there is 
another aspect of the realistic 
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tradition,. the choice of the object. 
Here Sickert made an advance on 
Degas. : 

Everything and anything is 
paintable, as Pissarro has pointed 
out. He said: ‘‘Specialisation is the 
death of art.’’ Although a painter 
may have special knowledge of 
some objects, there is no real 
. reason why he should specialize, 
economic considerations always 
excepted. From the infinite 
- number of objects available realism 
would select those representative 
of normal life. 

Sickert was the first consciously 
to understand the bounds of 
realism in this sense. He had little 
doubt that choice of mediocrity of 
object was a severer test for the 
painter and called for finer dis- 
crimination. It was in line with 
other appeals of his to our better 
natures: an ésthetic-moral appeal 
like his appeal that drawings 


should only be made with a hard. 


pencil; that etchings should be 
bitten once and printed like visiting 
cards; that painting should always 
‘take place away from the object, 
and so on. He challenges our 

‘painting content” all the time. It 
may be that we would have lost 
many fascinating aspects of his art 
if he had consistently practised 
what he preached; his ideals were 
clear enough and are dimly recog- 
nized.as being an advance in taste, 
or deeper. 

The ideal of mediocrity of object 
was not enough for Sickert. He 
went so far as to indicate that the 
amount of times any particular 
object turned up in a painter’s work 
should be in some sort of ratio to 


+ 


the number of times it turned. up in 
the experience of the average man. 

Put in another way, Sickert, like 
Pissarro, releases the artist ‘from 
the tyranny where he has for ever 
to be considering his line of goods, 
but he asks that the painter’s 
objects be chosen for him by normal 
life. Not.only should these objects 
appear in their normal guise and 
milieu, but these land- and town- 
scapes, still-lives, figure and genre 
or what-have-you, should appear in 
the painter’s work in the proportion 
in which they appear in the life of 
a man-in-the-street familiar to the 
“painter. Remember *‘Hubby’’? To 
put it grandly, the burden of the 
choice is thrown squarely on society 
as a whole. 

The great value of this method 
of neutralising the object, as 
opposed, say, to the formal destruc- 
tion of Picasso or its partial 
avoidance by Matisse, is that it 
encourages consistency of approach 
and tecknical development all along 
the line in Poussin’s ‘‘think-of- 
everything’? sense. The painter 
need not be divided against him- 
self, He is neither turning out what 
is supposed to be beautiful in the 
way of objects, or telling other 
people what he thinks is beautiful. 
The whole’ problem of beauty is 
side-stepped. If in the course of 
time the works develop a ‘‘period 
charm,” so.’ much the better, or 
worse! The whole point is that a 
conception of realism in this sense 
is still inadequately recognized as 
being at the same time a libera- 
tion and a challenge to the artist; 
a conception too valuable to be 
ignored. 


The Roots of Martin Buber. 


MONTGOMERY BELGION 


In Ich und Du, the English 
translation of which, by R. Gregor 
Smith, appeared in 1937, Martin 
Buber distinguishes between two 
main spheres of human experience 
and growth. On the one hand is the 
world of It, the world of what we 
undergo and of what we use, a 
world of things. On the.other hand 
is the world of relatedness and 
meeting, in which alone men 
become persons and in which they 
say ‘‘Thou.’’ The “I,” according 
to Buber, exists only through a 
relation to this ‘‘Thou’’—the 
“Thou” of community. Moreover, 
‘‘Thou’’ is said not only to fellow- 
beings, to companions; it is said 
also to God. Two new volumes of 
translation” amplify this doctrine, 
discuss it in a variety of aspects; 
and indicate its historical deriva- 
tion. l 

Ich und Du in its English form, 
I and Thou, has spread its influ- 
ence widely. It is, for instance, one 
text-book of the Personalist Group, 
which, thanks to the enterprise of 
Mr. J. B. Coates, held in January 
at Hoddesdon, Hegtfordshire, its 
first ‘conference, mustering about 
eighty members. The Personalist 
Group, however, may strike some 
people as ambitiously syncretic. It 
draws nourishment as readily 
from Albert Schweitzer, John 
MacMurray, and the editor of the 
French monthly Esprit, Emmanuel 
Mounier, as from Buber. Yet I and 
Thou has also led’ to stir and 
excitement among Anglicans. It is 
rather on this last account that I 
offer a note on the new volumes in 
question. 


* Mamre: Essays 1N Reuicion. Trans- 
lated by Greta Hort. Melbourne University 
Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 
tas. 6d. 

BETWEEN Man anD Man. Translated by 
R. Gregor Smith. Kegan. Paul. 12s. Gd. 


Buber speaks of the German 
Wilhelm Dilthey (recently . the 
subject of a book in English by 
Professor H. A. Hodges) as his 
teacher. Dilthey flourished of 


-course in the last century, and so 


did Kierkegaard, with whom, as 
with Heidegger and Scheler, Buber 
has obvious affinities, but all three 
of whom he in some measure 
rejects. He has affinities, further, 
with Feuerbach—to whom Marx 
owed  much—and Nietzsche, 
although he considers the latter to 
have returned the wrong answer to 
the right question. There is thus a 
close connexion between Buber and 
modern thought. But in. spite of 
this connexion and in spite of 
Buber’s having studied at German 
universities, the roots of Buber 
extend in quite another direction. 
Since 1938 he has been professor 
of social philosophy in the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem. From 
1928 to 1933 he held the chair of 
Jewish philosophy of religion and 
ethics in the University of Frank- 
fort. In fact, he is a Galician Jew 
born in Vienna sixty-nine years 
ago, and reared during his perhaps 
most impressionable years in Lwow 
or Lemberg. He grew up, that is to 
say, in an atmosphere of Hebrew 
language, religion, tradition, and 
folklore. For him his early Galician 
surroundings did more. They led 
him to know at first hand a Jewish 
group which, still numerically 
powerful, he says, though ‘“‘spiritu- 
ally dead,” had once acted upon 
Judaism as a new leaven. The 
group is that of the Hasidians. 
History knows of at least two 
distinct Hasidian movements. The 
first Hasidians are looked upon as 


_having been the forerynners of the 


Pharisees. ‘With these Buber has 
nothing to do. Then, in the year 
1735, the founder of a new 
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Hasidism stood forth in Eastern 
Europe. This second MHasidism 
Buber finds to have brought about 
a rebirth. He says that it framed 
the creed of Israel anew. The 
movement proceeded from Podalia 
and~Volhynia, and by the end of 
the eighteenth century it had taken 
hold of Jewry throughout Poland 
as well as in parts of the north- 
east of Hungary and Moldavia. To 
this Hasidism Buber has given his 
allegiance, he has reinvigorated it, 
and he has propagated it into a 
world beyond Jewry. The relation 
of the “I” of men to the ‘‘Thou”’ 
of God, the relation he has pro- 
claimed central, is the basis of its 
teaching. Hasidism makes use of 
the Kabbala, but it rejects alike 
gnosis and magic. In Hasidism the 
decisive factor is not teaching; it 
is a mode of life. This mode of life 
shapes and regulates a community. 
The mode of life presses towards a 
theological interpretation the need 
of which lies at the origin of the 
mode’s adoption. The mode of life 
is given by a mode of faith, and 
faith in that mode acts so as to 
form a community. But the com- 
munity does not draw apart and 


keep to ttself. Faith in that mode 


has about it nothing esoteric. Every 
member of the community goes on 
' leading a normal life. He remains 
in an ordinary relation to his 
family. He retains his social rank. 
He may engage in some public 
activity or other. 

Needless to say, Buber esteems 
the rise of the new Hasidism in the 
eighteenth century to have been a 
cardinal event in the history of 
religion. What is the bearing of 
the event for Christians? Indis- 
putably the professing Christian 
may draw from the “I” and 
“Thou” doctrine which Buber has 
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absorbed from Hasidism enlighten- 
ment and help. In Mamre, for 
example, there is a short but 
striking passage about prayer. In 
Between Man and Man there is 
some acute and pertinent criticism 
of Harnack, and the whole analysis 
in the early part of the book of the 
dialogical situation—the situation 
in which men are placed through 
being creatures before their God— 
may be abundantly instructive. 
Nevertheless .it would be a grave 
mistake to overlook how Buber’s 
position lies outside Christianity. 
The Christian cannot discard the 
Old Testament, of which, of course, 
the New but announces and 
promises the fulfilment, and he 
can grant Buber that it was the 
achievement of Israel to put men 
on speaking terms with God. Yet 
between Christianity and Judaism, 
and in particular the Judaism 
which is Hasidism (as interpreted 
by Buber), a great gulf yawns. In. 
Christian theology God is both 
immanent and transcendent. So in 
Hasidism; but on the Hasidic view 
it is entirely with the Divine 
Immanence, and not with trans- 
cendence, that men are involved. 
Whereas the Christian hopes that 
he is being saved here and now, 
Buber declares that for Judaism 
redemption is’ pure futurity. The 
declaration is readily intelligible. 
The eighteenth-century Hasidians 
held that the soul of God is 
imprisonec in the material world, 
and on the Hasidic principle men 
are responsible for God’s fate in 
the world. That is to say, whereas 
the Christian principle is that God 
(in the Second Person) has secured 
the redemption of men, in Hasidism 
it is God Who by men has to be 
redeemed. 


The Return Journey 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN > 


Timothy’ s soul drew itself 
away from its time-worn body with 


a reluctance which was not without 


reason. In a way it was a relief to 
be rid of it, for his body had lately 
been giving him a good deal of 
discomfort, both physical . and 
mental ; and now the physical could 
no ‘longer impose the depression, 
caused by its many infirmities, on 
the spirit which it had so long held 
bound, but which yet clung to it. 

But he was not’ at all happy 
about the state in which he now 
found himself: to put. it mildly, he 
did not feel ‘‘at home.” An oppres- 
sive sense of dislocation, of being 
not quite himself, had taken hold 
of him; without ‘knowing why or 
where,. he felt that he must get a 
move on; and presently there came 
to him a vague inner prompting, 
too faint to be called either a pur- 
pose or an inclination—certainly 
not an attraction—which impelled 
him to go forward. It was no 
question of finding his way, for 
there was no way to be seen; he 
was just, for the time being, a lost 
soul: it was himself he was trying 
to find. And in that pursuit, with 
complete lack 
intention, he found himself, after a 
while, standing at Heaven’ s gate. 

How he knew that it was 
Heaven’s gate it were hard to say, 
for it did not 
beautiful; perhaps it was because 
it looked so forbidding. 

Timothy had too poor an opinion 
of himself to think that it was any 
use knocking; but as he was there, 
it seemed the only thing to do: if 
he had come to the wrong door, he 
would at least get information as 
to where else he was to go. 

Though his knock was a diffident 
one, he was not kept waiting. A 
small wicket in the gate was 


‘had any right to; 


of any conscious. 


strike him as 


K 


immediately thrown open; through 
it he saw St. Peter looking at him. 

“Please, is this where I was to 
come?” he inquired. The words 
suggested a faint hope; but there 
was none in his voice, nor had he 
any expectation of a favourable 
answer. His doubt was soon con- 
firmed. 

“You were quite right to come 
here,” said St. Peter; ‘‘but that 
doesn’t mean that you are going to 
be let in. Yours is a very bad case, 
Timothy—an unusually bad case.” 
Apparently St. Peter knew who he 
was, and all about him. 

“Oh, I know I’m no better than 
I should be,” said Timothy humbly, 
yet putting it more mildly than he 
“but I didn’t 
know there was anything unusual 
about me. What is it?” 

“You have,” said St. Peter, ‘fa 
large number of mortal sins to your 
discredit; and of not one of them 
have you yet repented. So little, 
indeed, have they troubled you, 
that I doubt whether you even 
remember them. Against all that, 
on the credit side, I can only find 
one sin of which you did repent; 
and that was-not a mortal one, so 
it can’t count for much. Still, it 
shows you had in you, for one day 


at least, the makings of a con- 
science.” i 

‘What was it?” inquired 
Timothy, interested. 

“I shan't tell you,” said Peter. 


“That you must find out for 
yourself.” 

“But how am I to do that?” said 
Timothy. ‘‘It must have been so 
long ago that I’ve forgotten it, like 
all the rest. And what’s the good 
anyway, if you are not going to let 
me in?’ 

“I didn’t say I was not going to 
let you in,” said Peter. ‘‘It depends 
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entirely on yourself; and that being 
so, you haven’t much of a chance. 
You’ve got a bad record, which 
must be wiped out before you 
become eligible. People whose sins 
have any attraction for them can’t 
come in here; and they wouldn’t 
like it if they did—they’d do better 
‘in Hell. But I’m going to put you 
to the test, and a hard one it will 
be. And then, if you do want to 
come in—if you want to do so 
sufficiently, that is to say—you’ll 
be able to pass it; not otherwise.”’ 

“I don’t think it would be any 
use,” said Timothy. “I’m not up to 
doing hard things.” 

“The danger is that you may 
find it easy,” said Peter; ‘fin which 
case you won’t want ta come. The 
test I’m going to give you is this: 
I am going to send you. back to live 
your old life all over again from 
start to finish, the same as before— 
but with this difference—that when 
you come again to the doing, one 
after the other, of all those wrong 
things which you liked doing at the 
time, but have now forgotten, the 
memory of them will come back to 


you, and not only the memory of 


doing them, but the memory of 
what came.after—of how much or 
how little good they did you, and 
how much harm and suffering they 
caused to others. And if, with your 
understanding thus enlarged, you 
no longer enjoy. doing them, your 
return to life will be a terrible 
penance for you; but if you are able 
to go through it without flinching, 
then you will have learned what sin 
really means, and the ‘true worth of 
it. And when you come here again 
-~a sadder and a wiser man—with 
all your old inclination to sin 
ground out of you, you will be fit 
for Heaven, having stood the test 
and paid the penalty. But if you 
can’t go through with it, then you 
will have to go—somewhere else. 
I cannot say to you, as I have said 
to others who have repented of 
their life’s misdoings, ‘Go, and sin 
no more!’ Your task is a harder 
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one; ycu must go and.do your sins. 
all over again—not just one here 
and there, but the sins of your 
whole life-time; for only so will you 
find out, and know truly what sort 


- of a life you have lived.” 


“But suppose,” said Timothy, 
“suppose I still like doing them— 
where shall I be then?” 

“Then, my son, you won’t want 
to come here at all; you will have 
lost all wish for it: a more suitable 
place will be waiting for you. You 
didn’t know, I suppose, that 
nobody goes to Hell without 
wanting to. That’s one of the 
things the theologians are afrdid to 
tell people—even if they know it 
themselves—for fear of losing their 
hold on them. And when they come 
here—the theologians, I mean—I 
have to convince them of their error 
before I can lef them in. And being 
no- theologian myself, 1 sometimes 
find that a difficulty, and have to 
send them away.” 

‘‘But where do they go?” asked 
Timothy, who had the notion of all 
simple people that theologians were 
always good. | 

‘To that which they have a mind 
for, and which best suits them,” 
said Peter—‘‘a place of disputation, 
where the worm dieth not and the 
fire is not quenched. Hell is full of 
theologiars who refuse to give up 


their cut-and-dried convictions, 
which they choose to call 
‘orthodox,’ even though their 


refusal keeps them out of Heaven: 
but as they. think they are in 
Heaven, it really doesn’t matter, 
till they learn better. But as you are 
even less of a theologian than I am, 
this can hardly interest you, 
Timothy. The question for you is 
whether, when you have to do them 
again, you will enjoy your sins so 
much that you won’t want to part 
from them, which is what coming 
to Heaven would involve; or 
whether, if you don’t, you will be 
able, collocuially, ‘to stick it,’ and 
return here a reformed character. 
And I tell you frankly that I 


shouldn’t expect to see you here 
again if it wasn’t for that one sin 
of which you repented—which, 
though not a mortal one, may still 
count for something. So, away with 
you, Timothy! Submit yourself to 
the test with patience and with 
sincerity : don’t try to deceive your- 
self, it’s no good doing that to get 
yourself a footing in this world, 
whatever it may have done for you 
in the other.” 

The word of dismissal had no 
soonér been said, than—with no 
conscious volition on his part— 
Timothy was borne away on a back- 
ward rush of Time to the world he 
had come from, for entry into the 
life which he had so recently 
quitted, and of which he had made 
so poor a use. And, if his re- 
embodiment was not actually i in the 
flesh, it was so exactly like it, that, 
for the life of him, he could not tell 
the difference. 

His first conscious experience 
was of being slapped into life by 
the parish nurse, which, though it 
caused him considérable pain, made 
him take the necessary breath for 
his return to an earthly existence. 
From that moment he became to all 
intents and purposes a new-born 
child. The test had begun; from 
that point on, it was only when he 
did anything consciously wrong 
that he had a distinct sense of his 
pre-existence, and also an uncom- 
fortable foreknowledge of what the 
consequences of his wrong-doing 
would be. _ 

` For several years this did not in 
any way trouble his conscience, for 
when any of his misdoings were 
found out he was well and héartily 
smacked for them. This made him 
sorry for himself, but it did not 
make him sorry for others. And 
though his foreknowledge’ that 
punishment was to follow, deprived 
his misdeeds of a good deal of what 
may be called their current value— 
when, as regards others, he was 
aware that no punishment would 
befall him, he was as pleased as 


Punch, and committed his sins— 
the large as well as the small ones 
—with the relish natural to healthy 
childhood. And because the punish- 
ments he received for those early 
sins’ were a good deal in excess of 
what they deserved, they had no 
moral’ effect on him whatever, 
except to make him more cautious, 
and a well-trained adept in the two 
kindred arts of lying and decéption 
—for which result his trainers were 
of course more responsible than he 
was. 

But when the time came that he 
ceased to receive corporal punish- 
ment, and when his sins had 
become more premeditated and 
more serious in their consequences 
—mortal sins, that is to say—the 
relation of his foreknowledge of 
their after-effects to his enjoyment 
of them while in operation, under- 
went a change. More and more he 
camé to dislike knowing, and to 
wish not to know, what. their after- 
effects would be—how little real 
satisfaction he would get out of 
them, and how much harm and 
suffering they would cause to others 
whom he had no real wish to hurt. 

Like many thoroughly selfish 
people, he was easy-going and 
good-natured—so long as things 
went well with him. It pleased him 
also to have a good opinion of him- 
self; and as this new knowledge of 
consequences sometimes made that 
difficult, he preferred ignorance. 

But ignorance was no longer 
possible—the penalty of knowledge 
was now the test by which he was 
to win or lose hope of salvation; 
and more and more, as the discom- 
fort of foreknowledge increased, 
the pleasure of performance 
diminished. But though the relish 
was gradually turning to distaste, 
he had to go through with it, since 
that was the only way to Heaven. 
He had been told of a state called 
Purgatory, but had never believed 
in it; not had he ever been told 
that Purgatory consisted in com- 
mitting old sins all over again; but, 
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that being the way of it, there was 
nothing else to be done. St, Peter 
had told him that the test would 
be a hard one; so he gritted his 
teeth, and continued to commit 
sin with dogged industry and 
diminishing enjoyment, hoping 
that eventually good might come 
of it. 

Came a day of sudden sharp 
painful recollection; he was about 
to be faced by something different 
—something he had never had to 
face. before. He had not done 
wrong, wrong had been done to 
him. He was out of his job; 


charged with a dishonesty. of 


which he was guiltless, he had been 
dismissed without a character: 

even his friends had turned against 
him. With no prospects, and no- 
where to go, he left, the place that 
had been his home, and set out to 
tramp the road in search of fresh 
work. Life which hitherto had been 
easy enough had turned _ bitter; 
with a heart full of hatred, he faced 
a future in which he saw little hope. 
And in that mood of bitterness and 
resentment, after days of weary 
tramping with his pockets nearly 
empty, he had come, at a turn of 
the road, on a small child drawing 
after it a small toy-cart, brightly 
coloured, with a pair of wooden 
horses. And as he came near, the 
child, in the joy of its new posses- 
sion, “had looked up at him with a 
soft triumphant smile, as if asking 
him to share its pleasure—so sure 
that he would understand and 
respond. And according to the 


- bitterness in his heart he responded, 


and avenging himself on the 
innocent for all the injustice that 
had been done him by others, he 
had set his foot on the cart and 
crushed it. And he remembered how 
the child had raised a pitiful cry— 
not of anger, but of wonder and 
desolation of heart that ever such a 
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thing could be done in the world 
that it knew, for no reason that it 
could understand or believe. And 
then it had stooped down and 
gathered up the broken toy in its 
arms, and, as though it had been a 
wounded life had caressed and cried 
over it with pitiful words of love. 

And Timothy had gone on and 
left it crying; until—but not till 
well out of sight and out of sound 
-——-repertance had come to him; 
and in the town which he had now 
reached, he had gone in haste, and 
bought with the last money he had, 
another toy to replace the one‘which 
he had broken; and had gone back 
to look for the child—and had not 
found it. 

That was the memory that now 
came back to him; and here was 
the turn of the road, and there was 
the child, drawing its little cart. 
And there, waiting to be done 
again, was the one sin of which 
he had repented. 

No; Peter’s test was too much 
for him, he could not go on with it. 
He stopped dead, as he had not 
stopped in that other life, when 
this thing came to him to be done. 
He knew now that he was not 
going to do it. 

“I would rather go to Hell,” he 
Said. 

The words were scarcely out of 
his mouth when all the remainder of 
his old life, waiting to be lived 
again, vanished, became as 
nothing. Time ceased to exist. 
Into the sorrowful darkness of his 
soul came a light, such as he had 
never seer. before. He stood again 
at Heaven’s gate. But it was’ no 
longer the same; there was nothing 
forbidding about it now: it was 
beautiful—inviting. 

Before he had time to noes the 
wicket flew open. 

“Come in!’’ said Peter. 


The Voice 
Translated by James Kirkup from the French of Charles Baudelaire. 


My cradle used to stand outside the library, 

A gloomy Babel, where tales, science, history, 
Everything—Rome’ s ashes and the dust of Greece 

Lay piled. I, no taller than the large in-folios, 

Kept hearing two voices. The first, insidious 

And firm, said: ‘‘Earth is a honeycomb of. riches ; 

I (and your pleasure would. be endless) can give you 

An appetite to equal its ‘immensity.’’ 

The second said: “O, come, adventure into dreams, 
Beyond all man can do, beyond all charted realms.”’ o 
And this voice’sang to me like a wind from the sands, 

A wandering phantom, come from the unknown ends 

Of earth, enrapturing and yet terrifying me. 

But I replied: “I will, sweet voice.” And it was then 

That what I must call, alas, my running sores began, 

And my fatality. Behind the bleak facade 

Of my existence, in the darkest pit of dread 

I see distinctly the most extraordinary hells, 

And, ecstatic victim of my own clairvoyance, 

Trail behind me serpents that hiss around my heels. 

And it is from that day I love so tenderly, 

Like the ancient prophets, the desert and the sea, 

Laugh loud at funerals, weep at the wedding-féast, 

Finding in the bitterest wines the sweetest taste. 

Reality to me most often seems a lie. 

I stumble, and fall, with my gaze fixed on the sky; 

But the voice consoles me, saying: ‘‘Hold fast to dreams, 
Wise men have never dreamed such lovely dreams as fools.” 


- Bombers and Swimmers. 
RICHARD GOODMAN 


Time-blown, a drooping amber, the moon shed 
petals of honeyed light across the jet 
and wind-soft sift of sea. A sudden fret 

of gulls broke, opalescent, overhead, 

poor rivals. to` ‘the eastward bombers set, 

sullen, for Europe. Tom and Dick and Fred, 

trained to their blue dials’ flicker, could forget 

that dark death in the bomb-bay and its dead 
waiting, unknown, ahead, for, cloud-high there, . 

all beauty was mathematical and cold. 

But, when some secret swimmers, splashed with gold, 
broke the jet waves and shook their jewelled hair 
over their living arms, I could not find i 
beauty unmixed with murder in my mind. 
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In Memoriam: Charles Williams 


May 15, 1945 
DORIS N. DALGLISH 


May traces out in gold and green, 
Rose-blush and white, the might-have-been. 
Wisdom from friend to friend still flames, 
While wit keeps up its eager games. 
Others, we know, are talking still 
Of poetry, fixed fate, free will,’ 

- Foreknowledge absolute; and one 
Springs up to fetch a book; and fun 
Still shimmers round the Good and True, 
But not, lost guide, ah not from you. 
Yet still you cry—too well I hear— 

-To me and many a one, ““My dear, 
Leave all dispute of ‘Who?’ and ‘Which?’ 
Possessive claims which don’t enrich, 
For heavenly truth, that spirit shy, 
Will shun the too dogmatic ‘I’, 
And seeks the interchange divine 
That knows no clutching ‘me’ or ‘mine’. 

_ So long as truth is served, whose voice 
Shall shape the words is not man’s choice.” 


~The Old Guard 
RICHARD PHIBBS 


He’s always looking for a solid place, 

A place to which he always could come back, 
A place to leave with sorrow in good-bye, 

A place to which he will, he thinks, come back, 
And where, he thinks, he will become the place. 


- What he observes is change for chenge’s sake, 


The bubble clipt in well-directed fist ; 
In constant shift towards security 
But'constant insecurity and shifts. ` 


He finds the sum of happiness unchanged— 
A wider happiness, no doubt, but thin— 


Less noticeable as the times wear out. 


Watching the changed go by, feeling the joke 
Missing the bubbles with a trembling nail, 
Lonely aware that nothing has been missed, ` 
Steadily tottering to his solid place. 
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A Prussian Girl 
IAN CRITCHETT 


Vicissitudes of kingdoms to the wind, 

Because I have known one who kept her post 

By the red field where Russian and Prussian fought, 
And, being vanquished, suffered all and lost 

All that her heritage and discipline had bought, 

Yet held the last nobility of being kind. 


What of her last days in that demented land 

Where murder rode upon murder and insatiable beast”on beast? 
Her husband came, unmanned and broken in faith, 
With no thought but of Russians in the East: _ 
What sudden haughtiness decreed his death 

And showed the oblivious pistol to his hand? 


Cold steel of the mind’s knives, keenness of memories 
Let no man take arms against, no ghost gainsay, 

For souls are better turgid at the start. 

Peace to her ghosts, that no ghost may 

Go trampling on drowned gardens of the heart 

And rummage through uprooted apple-trees. 


What brave out-voted sovereignty which wears 
Experience on innocence like a crown! The blows 
Of the world can stir her to no storms, 

Until the Great Procurer yawns and throws 

‘Her corpse to the democracy of worms, 

Her spirit on the mercy of the stars. 


Parthenogenesis 
JAMES FARRAR 


Strange the unpatterned riot of these years: 

A trackless garden bright with ruin, sown 

With pale enthusiasms and fed with tears, 

And flowered of Joy, the blossom soonest blown. 
I have sought much, pursued the ancient stars 
And lusted after spiritual gold; ` 

Drunk Colour to the day’s end, and found in wars 
My naked soul drinks deeply. I behold 

A finer surge of life. And I have run, 

And tried to laugh, and fancied I have been 

To hell and heaven, journeyed with the sun. 

But late I have unlearned all that I’ve seen 

In my wracked garden, and found it growing fair 
And everlasting summer biding there. 
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Nostalgia 


I. F.G. 


Sailor, in ship far sailing, 

What drove you from your dream? 
Dreaming on summer evening 
By Eashing’s quiet stream? 


“Babylon’: s bitter rivers - 
Beside me seem to flow. 

So by the „alien willow 

I leave my dream and go. 


Soon in the close communion 
Of men in ships at sea 

Far will I sail, escaping 
Dreams by the willow tree. 


This was the innocent starting 
But what for me the end? 

Wey into Thames flow softly, 
And Thames your waters send 


Borne by your current seawards ; 
And may they bring to ma 
Dreams of a homely meadow 
In the unfriendly sea.’ 


Cats 
MARJORIE GILCRIST 


A dandelion seed navigates 

a morsel of moving air. 

The bland eyes of the barncat’s young 
flicker, to reappear 

with the lion, the leopard, the tiger 
pupilled in the stare. 


Crouch, spring, flash of claw 
and all the jungles of India 


toss in the Essex straw 


as kitten and seed together 


‘tumble the barnyard floor. 


Rex Warner and Others 


A NOTE ON THE MODERN NOVEL 


G. R. LAMB 


Of the four novelists I have 
read recently—-Rex Warner, Arthur 
Koestler, Aldous Huxley and 
Somerset Maugham—only Rex 
Warner seems to aim at producing 
a work of art in the strict sense. 
The others write a composite of art 
and fiction. They write realistic- 
ally; he makes no attempt at 
realism and yet his effect is one of 
reality. The technique of The 
Aerodrome is masterly; the plot so 
carefully invented, so thoroughly 
worked out, and containing such a 
power of tragic symbolism. Its 
effect is difficult to describe, but it 
is achieved more than anything else 
by its remarkable artistic unity. It 
is a world of its own, existing in 
its own right; the writer’s imagina- 
tion seems to have found a perfect 
body through which to express 
itself. It reminds one of Racine; 
also, though in a different connec- 
tion, of T. S. Eliot: one can 
certainly say of it, “In my begin- 
ning is my end.’’. Warner depends 
very little on dialogue, otherwise 
one might ‘hope to find him 
emerging as the tragic playwright 
par excellence of our age. 
The others—Koestler, Huxley, 
Maugham—have comments to 
make; Warner makes a state- 
ment—without stating anything. 
Huxley’s novels are full of state- 
ments about this, 
other, but as his work is not 
integrated in the imagination,. the 
whole of one of his novels gives in 
the end the effect of being no more 
than a comment. This is also true 
of Koestler, though less so, since 
Arrival and Departure at. least ends 
with a question-mark. Comparing 
Koestler and Warner, the conclu- 
sion seems to be that a political 
allegiance hampers a novelist who 
would be an “‘artist’’; this remains 


has 


that and the 


true even when the novelist ts in 
reaction, as Koestler is, against his 
former political sympathies. So long 
as the imagination functions from 
the political level, it remains partial. 


` Warner writes as the true artist 


should, from ‘a region ‘beyond 


politics.” Whereas Maugham 
writes from somewhere below 
politics; he is not in a position, 


after years of financial success, to 
make any valuable statement about 
life today. In The Razor’s Edge he 
simply made his .own 
characteristic use of a modern 
tendency, for. the purpose of pro- 
ducing a quaint, unusual, exotic 
story. Maugham reminds one of 
Cyril Connolly, for both wish to 
make the best of both worlds, the 
world of the gentleman and the 
world of the artist. Palinurus, in 
some moods, finds this a torture; 


- but Maugham exhibits a remarkable 


complacency in both worlds. He 
has managed to ‘absolve himself 
from anything so vulgar as taking 
sides, but from the. point of view 
of his art this dualism has been 
unfortunate; it has resulted, not in 
a charity large enough to embrace 
the whole of life, but in a com- 
promise that has produced books 
that sell well. 

What about Huxley? So many 
talents, but all dispersed; knowing 
the futility that lies in wait for the 
specialist, he has been unable to 
specialize even as an artist, and 
has produced comments witty, 
disgusting, profound, but never a 
novel that satisfies as a work of 
art. Rex Warner takes a village, 
an aerodrome and a handful òf 
characters; uses them to make a 
single, concentrated statement— 


and implicitly a judgment, even— 


about the world we Jive in. Huxley 
can have a head filled with more 
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knowledge than an encyclopedia, 
can be familiar with all possible 
judgments on the modern world, 
on human nature, on life; but he 
cannot make his own unique and 
personal statement. If in Koestler 
we see the artist in part inspired, 
in part thwarted, by the political 
propagandist at war with himself, 
in Huxley we see the artist over- 
burdened by the philosopher unable 
to reach, from so many conflicting 
hypotheses, a certain truth. Only 
in Warner do we hear the true 
artist speak. Whereas Maugham is 
below the modern mêlée, Koestler 
and Huxley in the thick of it— 
Huxley no less so for having so 
uncompromisingly retired from it— 
Warner is above it; not through 
possessing more intelligence, or 
sensitivity, or any other gift or 
talent, but through being content to 
aim at being a pure artist. 

Modern novel-writing seems to 
exist at many different levels, from 
plain reporting at the bottom, in 
which the writer tries to efface 
himself completely and become no 
more than a mechanical recorder, 
to the topmost level on which the 
writing is most artificial and 
symbolic, but where the writer has 
this in common with the reporter, 
that he aims at a total effacement 
of himself, or rather, in his case, at 
merging his personality entirely 
with his imagination. Between these 
two extremes is the middle level 
which continues the traditional type 
of novel in which real life is not left 
to speak for itself, nor worked upon 
and entirely transformed by the 
writer’s imagination, but aims at 
being, according to the old defini- 
tion, an expression of life seen 
through a personality. Naturally 
there: can be no clear-cut line 
separating the bulk of modern 
writing into compartments, and 
any particular novelist may combine 
these different methods to some 


extent or other in his own work, - 


but in a rough and ready way this 
division ‘into three categories 
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probakly holds good. Koestler’s 
work is a most interesting combina- 
tion of all three methods; Huxley 
an outstanding example of the 
middle way; Warner is one of the 
small band -of symbolical writers, 
and his work exhibits this method 
at its most successful. It might be 
described as the classical method. 
It aims at producing, not a slice of 
life, but a work of art. It is not a 
box of brilliant jewels, but an 
ordered ‘whole, not a string of 
memorable characters or carica- 
tures, tut an action which proceeds 
to a cuimination. So thought-out is 
the plot of The Aerodrome, so full 


` of. artifice, coming so completely 


round upon itself, that one would 
say that it illustrates its thesis per- 
fectly—only there is no thesis. The 
characters do not exist tg show off 
their rich, or amusing, or dis- 
gusting personalities, but for the 
sake of the action. What happens 
is of the primary importance. And 
though what happens expresses, 
unavoidebly, at least a point of 
view, and implicitly a whole 
philosophy of life, this philosophical 
viewpoint is never explicitly stated 
or even suggested, it remains 
implicit in the characters and in the ` 
action which binds them together. 
Such objectivity is remarkable; 
particularly by contrast with the 
efforts of the reporters, who aim at 
objectivity without ever reaching it, 
and without ever being able to. 
Implicit in the reporters’ method is 
its own fallacy, for to present an 
objective picture of life they would 
have, not merely to divest them- 
selves .completely of their own 
personalities (an achievement in 
itself, mercifully, impossible) but 
also to report life in all its merely 
temporal fullness—a thing also im- 
possible to do; they are necessarily 
limited by their choices. Objectivity 
in literature is gained not by the 
imitation of life but by the writer’s 
fidelity to his own vision; he must 
use the material provided by life for 
his own imaginative purpose. If the 


material is not thoroughly digested, 
we get the middle level of achieve- 
ment; when it is, we get a work of 
literature perfect in its kind. 

No doubt what I have called the 
traditional novel can have its own 
perfection’; but it may be that it has 
reached and passed it. At least it is 
certain that no modern writer has 
achieved anything considerable, or 
likely to last, in this genre. It is 
also true that the mass of best- 
sellers are to be found in it. Perhaps 
the English character was once 
richer than it is now; and perhaps 
social life had once more coherence, 
so that the writer felt less need to 
intensify and purify his own vision. 


However that may be, the most 
interesting modern literature ‘is 
highly artificial, concentrated ; 


transposed out of a commonplace 


The Masks of Love 


BRUCE BAIN 


Fear of platitude is fear of 
love: death, too, is a truism that 
holds terrors still. The prescription 
of love for the diseases of society 
is one of those platitudes which 
demand reiteration in every genera- 
tion, the platitude that turns to 
beatitude when understood. The 
utility of ecstasy cannot be 
measured in man-hours, and every- 
thing has been said before, but this 
is the hollow time when it must be 
said again. 

Love is. not the bi-polar relation 
of man and woman. There ‘may bè 
exceptional liberations, but most 
sexual relations are exclusive, con- 
tracting the universe to the canopy 
of the bed, and‘ the ‘temporary 
ecstasy rarely has repercussions. 
The fusion of tenderness and desire 
glows in a felicitous poetry, or 
breaks and burns the spirit into 
wakening, but there is no perman- 


ence or knowledge. The suffering | 
caused by such sexual love may- 


give new orientations, and in the 


realistic setting into the purposeful 
setting of the writer’s imagination. 
As T. S. Eliot can utilize the ex- 
perience of air-raids in his poetry, 
but so transformed as to be almost 
unrecognizable; placed-in.a context 
which gives it quite other refer- 
ences; thoroughly assimilated to a 
new poetic whole; so the novelist 
seems called upon to practise a like 
alchemy: to give the novel form, 
coherence, a frame limiting and 
determining its shape, so that it 
needs no references to real life to 
make it explicable but is a world of 


its own, self-contained; action and 


characters alike contributing to 
reveal an ordered universe. Real 
life has lost all sense, of order; 
perhaps it is the business of art to 
help us rediscover it. 


rapture of giving—which may 
dominate a sex relation—there is 
the shadow of the greater love, but 
the revolution is not inaugurated 
by bedded .Jack and Jill. Sexual 
fulfilment is necessary, as is fulfil- 
ment in work, to a healthy society, 
and the profession of asceticism is 
a mockery in a society where only 
the jockey and the debutante are 
deliberate ascetics, but it is not 
enough. The trappings of Western 
romanticism and the claptrap of 
erotic mysticism are snares for the 


bewildered and frustrated. Mr. 
Charles Morgan’s novels, for in- 
stance, skilful as they are, owe 


much of their popularity to the 
heavenly arcana round the bed, and 
the choir and cymbals at the 
moment of consummation. It is the 
lure of the decorated maypole, and 
woman, as in the work of his 
master Henry James, is either the 
femme fatale or the magical virgin, 
black or white. There is, on the 
other hand, an oblique love in’ Tol- 
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stoy’s treatment of the figures in 
his earlier novels, and a passionate 
Bhakti that infuses the later 
tragedy of Shakespeare. We can- 
not, however, measure’ the stature 
of a writer by his capacity for love, 
for what would we say of Milton’s 
art of anger, or Dante’s kindling 
hatred? 

Love is not the culmination of 
` various corrective measures by a 
psychiatrist, nor the blossom of an 
efficient state. It depends neither on 
wealth nor poverty, but the wealthy 
have the greater opportunity: there 
is no more smug deltision than that 
the poor and hungry are more wise 
and loving than. the rich, a delusion 
of the sentimental middleclass who 
have never known the bitterness of 
hunger. Love is not the natural 
condition of man in equilibrium, 
and indeed both the ‘‘natural con- 
dition’’ and the ‘‘equilibrium’’ are 
abstractions, words with no portion 
in reality, and depending on the 
kindred delusion of equality.: Love 
is the flower of a long evolution of 
intellect and spirit, of control over 
natural forces, of authority, and 
even of tyranny: it is the bright 
mould on a- bloody history. The 
practice of love is a deliberate 
sacrifice, a full stop and an about- 
turn: it is goodbye to the funfair. 
Love is not the ‘happy-go-lucky 
goodwill of a full belly, nor the gift 
of the broken flesh, It is not the 
present of a protecting Father, nor. 
is it induced by confession or 
redemptive ' retrospection, nor, as 
the Christian often believes, is it 
the immediate element of after- 
death. It is the byproduct of suffer- 
ing and humility and defeat, as 
much as it is the prize of victory. 
We imagine that there was more 
love in one age thar in another, or 
that childhood held the secret of 
life. Ashamed of our selfconscious- 
ness and of the ceaseless shuttling 
of the mind, we see clouds of glory 
behind us, where there is only the 
shell of appearance. Waterfall and 
hill transmit no message, set no 
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-inner self. 


grace cn coitus: to that as to every 
act man brings his own grace and 
his own damnation. Nor do the 
Abruzzi, or the Pennines, or the 
Himalayas hold any secret hoard of 
truth: no secret society in lamasery 
or castle will do man’s work for 


him, that pernicious passing the.. 


buck that permeates Christianity. 
Love is the achievement of man: 
the landscape in which he seeks to 
achieve it is the chance provision of 


taste. Tne nature-worshipper of our, 


own age seeks in his pantheism an 
opportunity for misanthropy; men 
find so easily excuses. for hatred. 
That is one of the chief functions 
of popular religion: infidels, boun- 
ders anc heathens must always be 
supplied. Scapegoats receive eccle- 
siastical sanction: men are per- 
mitted Aunt Sallies, in nations, or 
leaders, or abstractions. Nor is love 
the inevitable crop of life on a farm. 
Readers. of: The. Adelphi. rieed no 
persuasicn of the disease of modern 
megalopolis or of the need for a 
return to rural patterns, but byres 
and ploughs are not in themselves 
greater incentives to redemption 
than gareges and lawnmowers. We 
are always looking for the easy 
way out, the short cut: somewhere, 
we believe, is the person, or the 


` book, or the creed that has all the 


answers, the laboursaving god, 
the saint who will carry the can. 
St. Augustine said “‘Love God, and 
do what you will.” Such a resolu- 
tion has often disastrous results, 
for it puts loyalty before loving 
conduct, and indeed the central 
emphasis of Christianity on the 
figure on the Cross has its dangers. 
The restriction of the field of love 
is a concession to human weakness, 
nor is the imitation of Christ the in- 
fallible method of self-transcending. 
Too often the love of Jesus, like the 
bipolar. human “relation, contracts 
the world of men to a backcloth, 
focusing tenderness on an image 
without affecting society or the 
The ‘institutional strength 
of the Roman’ Catholic Church is 


ma 


~ 


due in part to its multiplication of | 
diversionary social images. 

Love as a programme for man- 
kind smacks to many sceptics of 
literary cant, of a library ethic. 
Men suspect the escape from res- 
ponsibility, regression, even the 
cloak of class-pride, and the suspi- 
cions are often justified. The un- 
critical talk of hymn-tunes, and 
Ary Scheffer, and Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox: they forget Rouault, the 
Gregorian Chant, and Kierkegaard. 
There is room for agony, and the 
appetite for pain may be satisfied 
in that search for love which is the 
quest of the self, the death of the 


ego. Beard-and-sandal sentimen- 
talism, the hallucinations of the 
womb, the appetite for safety. 


love is none of these. Love is not 


‘an escape from but a deeper pene- ` 


tration into society. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the Peckham 
Health Centre, to instance two 
valuable social experiments in dif- 
ferent media, could not have been 
achieved by love. alone: they 
demanded courage, capital, and 
intelligence. They would, however, 
have been valueless without that 
love which impelled the élite of 
founders. The convert to love may 
not consider himself on easy street 
by the mere demonstration of bene- 
volenee, by the negative avoidance 
of hate. Love is the foundation on 
which new structures must be built, 
and its profession does not absolve 
the man from the duty of thinking 
about society and about his own 
nature. The ‘pious and the cowardly 
who believe themselves to be ‘‘non- 
political,” cherishing a conserva- 
tism that is spiritual sloth, take 
love as the confirmation of their 
own delusive abstention. Accep- 
tance of the human condition, how- 
ever, does not signify acquiescence 
in the corruption, of human institu- 
tions, though it is yet another fal- 
lacy that the removal of such 
institutions is in itself equivalent 
to regeneration. 


The practice of love is not—to 


— 


‘continue the litany of negatives— , 
the heroic comradeship of commu- 
‘nist romanticism. Mauriac has dis- 
tinguished between the ideals of 
‘‘fraternité’’ and ‘“‘camaraderie.’’ 
It is “‘camaraderie’’ that is the 
contemporary virtue, the bond of 
work shared in danger, the unity 
in belief, the discipline of the team, 
and between that conception and 
the Christian ideal of love or, as 
Mauriac- phrases. it, ‘“‘fraternité,’”’ 
theré is a sharp difference. Mauriac 
writes: ‘“‘D’aimer ses ennemis. 
Voila pourtant ce qui nous divise: 
un ennemi n’est plus un camarade, 
mais il reste encore et toujours et à 
jamais un frére.’’ The power of the 
Christian love is denied by the 
communist, who believes his hatred 
of the other side-to be impersonal, 
made as an agent of history. There 
has been an abundance of love, of 
heroism, even of greatness among 
the communist parties of Europe, a 
spiritual energy..and an integrity— 
whatever the labels—which shame 
the. rancorous bourgeois cravens 
of the inter-war times, but no pur- 
pose can sanctify hatred—whatever 
its temporary efficacy—nor can it 
be, as ‘some communist writers, 
believe, “‘creative.’’ The humanism 
often taut with poetry which shines 
in the work of writers such as Jack 
Lindsay, Mulk Raj Anand, or 
Mayakovsky inherits the old dual- 
isms, the brash optimism, and, in 
criticising society, it refuses a just 
scrutiny of the human condition. 
In the classless state, myth, fear 
and mystery are banished, supersti- 
tion. dies with private property 
rights, and man is free under the 
sun—to do what? This is inevi- 
table: it is the will of history, that | 
convenient giant, that demands 
hysteria and fraud and war, but all 
for a good cause. ‘‘Anger,’’ wrote 
Thomas Fuller, ‘‘is one of the 
sinews of the soul: he that wants 
it hath a maimed mind,’’. but doc-. 
trinal anger and obedient hatred 
are denials of the spirit. 

Finally, kindness and tolerance 
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‘are not enough, and are not to be 
identified with love. They are the 


rational beliefs of a liberal self- 


interest, fairweather beliefs which 
leave the deserts of the spirit dry. 
They are opinions for comfortable 
people: they are not principles of 
action. Love is not the extension 


of sympathy or hospitality alone, 
it is a torment, a magnificent dis- 
tress. It is'a tragic understanding 
which lacerates the heart, but at 
its zenith the lover sees all things 
in himself, and himself in all 
things, and there is glory in the 
patterned agony of earth. 


I Don’t Begin to Understand 


FREDA C. BOND 


I don’t begin. to understand 
the masculine mind, in spite of 
being married for rising thirty years 
to the late Arthur Harbottle, Well, 
him I did ‘understand, for what he 
wanted was everything regular and 
orderly, and no fuss. Meals on the 
table to time and no fancy dishes. 
No idle speculation, which was 
what he used to call it, if I got to 
wondering how it would be to have 
one of those double fronted houses 
out by the golf course, and a maid 
to dress me. And no recriminations 
or post mortems, whether it was a 
matter of a game of bridge or of 
those furnished apartments at 
Grange, which’ were not by any 
means as advertised. _ 

Yes, I could understand my late 
husband, but men in general and 
governments, in particular are 
frankly beyond me. I take it. for 
granted that it is men that run the 
world the way it’s run, for it 
certainly isn’t women, and though 
there’s some that hold with the 


existence of demons and demoniac 


urges, if I understood the wireless 
talk aright, that seems a little 
fanciful to me. 

It’s not that I lay. this weather 
we've been having lately at the 
door of the men, or even of 
the Government, like some. The 
weather we could have laughed at, 
like they did in the days when Mr. 
Pickwick was alive, if we’d been 
prepared for it with coal and plenty 
of fats. And these we could have 
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had, as I understand it, uf it hadn’t 
been for the war. 

I hope I’m as patriotic as the 
next, but I never could see that this 
last war of ours was strictly neces- 
sary, and though naturally we were 
careful what we said about such 
things, especially when those 
posters “‘she talked and this hap- 
pened” appeared on the hoardings, 
I got the impression ‘that most of 
the women in Carlingham felt the 
way I did. The old war was another 
matter, for we’d most of us visited 
Belgium, if it was only a day trip, 
and we couldn’t have gallant little 
Belgium overrun. But it was diffi- 
cult to see just how we and the 
Poles had got involved with each 
other to such an extent we had to 
defend. their territory, though thev 
tell me they are wonderfully 
talented people, and there’s a Pole 
called Gallop who works out most 
interesting figures, showing what 
the people up and down the country 
think about this and that. 

Well, necessary or not, the war 
was fought and won, and you'd 
have thought that would be the 
end of the matter. Let bygones be 
bygones, and no recriminations, as 
Arthur used to say. But what 
puzzles me is that trial” of war 
criminals, that dragged on and on. 
Wouldn’t you think, with all the 
reconstruction there is to do, those 
counsel and judges, who were verv 
gifted men, to say nothing of the 


shorthand writers and translators, 
would have found something more 
worth doing than raking up the 
past? They might have turned 
their minds to the way to produce 
more coal, and get it where it was 
needed, to give a topical instance. 
As I look at it, a statesman or a 
general is answerable to his own 
people, and how he can be answer- 
able to his enemies I don’t know. 
They’ve been defeated, that ought 
to be enough. 

Well, you may say they didn’t 
stand their trial just because they 
were on the enemy side: it was on 
account of their crimes against 
humanity. But when you recollect 
it was our side that used the atom 
bomb, you wonder, are we really 
qualified to pass judgment in the 
case? I don’t know what the 
feeling is down south, but we in 
Carlingham were really shocked 
about that bomb. And how the 
missionary societies can ever look 
their Japanese converts in the face 
again is a thing I can’t imagine. 
The best we can hope is that any 
converts there may have been in 
Hiroshima were killed outright. 

And then came the bomb test in 
the Pacific and the bombing of 
those defenceless animals. I kept 
my ears open in fish queues, and I 
heard such adverse comment, you’d 
be surprised. Some of the goats, 
the paper said, were still munching 
after the bomb had gone off, but 
= what about the ones that weren’t? 
Blown to nothing, maybe: unfit for 
human consumption in any case. 
It was wicked waste, let alone the 
humanitarian side of it, with the 
world so short of meat. 

I don’t pretend to understand 
science, so I can’t guess what were 
the results that the scientific 
observers hoped to get. Of course, 
if they wanted to get to know 
whether this atom bomb would be 
suitable for exterminating , mice, I 
can see that mice were needed for 
the experiment. But I doubt if this 
was the object of it, with break- 
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neck .traps so handy. I take it, 
they’ve got the, extermination of 
the human race, or inconvenient 
parts of it, in view, and if this is so, 
it seems to me that what they want 
rs humans. 

It crossed my mind to wonder 
why they didn’t offer the war guilt 
criminals the chance of taking the 
place of the sheep and goats, with 
free pardon if they ‘survived, and 
an extra meat ration for their 
families from the sheep they'd 
gone in lieu of. But what would be 
most useful, no doubt, would be 
the impressions of people who could 
describe their reactions in scientific 
terms—and that means, scientists. 
They tell me that one of those men 
that answer questions on the Brains 
Trust made this same suggestion, 
and if it comes to more experiments, 
maybe the Ministry that plans such 


things will take it up. 


In the old days, no one would 
have entertained the thought of 
using humans for lethal experi- 
ments. It had to be animals, 


_ because animals had no immortal 


souls. But from what I gather from 
listening | to the Brains Trust, 
there’s plenty of scientists to-day 
who make no claim to possessing a 
soul as we understand it, so they 
wouldn’t be ineligible on that 


. account. 


A man might argue, that if it’s 
a choice between bombing a 
scientist in the interests of science 
and bombing a sheep, you’d have 
to spare the scientist, on account 
he’s of more use to humanity. But 
it seems to me, most women would 
argue different. We know a sheep 
is.of use to humanity, on account _ 
both of mutton and of wool. But 
with a scientist it’s hard to tell. 
They seem so set, nowadays, on 
inventions that will put an end to 
us all, that it’s likely that from the 
general utility standpoint a sheep is 
more worth preserving. If this Pole 
called Gallop cared to put a 
question on this, it’s my belief the 
answers would surprise you. 
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 PURTHER COMMENT ON AMERICA, DE TOCQUEVILLE, 


AND HERBERT READ 


‘Having just read Vera 
Brittain on Herbert [Read and 
America in the current Adelphi, I 
may as well ‘‘stick in my ten cents’ 
worth,’' as they say over here. 
I have now been here three months 
and so far. I have seen enough, 
east and west, to know that Vera 
‘Brittain and Herbert Read are both 
wrong and both right. I have met 
‘American poets, novelists, artists, 
composers, and professional people. 
I have talked to shoe-shine boys, 
pullman-train darkies, waiters, 
scrubwomen, etc., etc. I’ve seen 
the differences through the 2,500 
miles between New York and 
Tucson. I’ve lived in private houses, 
trains, hotels, a hospital, and a 
sanatorium. 

And I say Herbert Read is right 

—Americans do tend ‘‘to confuse 
equality with uniformity,” “‘to 
eclipse the solitary genius by a 
host of facile imitators,” and they 
have, in the majority, ‘‘renounced 
skilled craftsmanship in favour of a 
wide distribution of machine-made 


luxury goods.” He is wrong to say’ 


that Americans repudiate privacy 
and that they dislike ‘‘extreme 


individualism.’’ Extreme individual-. 


ism is so, encouraged in New York 


Mr. Read’s ‘‘one surprising 
inaccuracy”? which Miss Brittain 
criticizes and wishes to correct is 
not so much of an untruth as her 
census figures suggest. Perhaps 
Mr. Read was careless when he 
wrote “‘in most parts of the country 
the Anglo-Saxon strain is now a 
tiny -minority, far: outnumbered by 
the Irish, Polish, German, Jewish, 
or even Scandinavian strains.’ 
(He might have added Italian.) 
Had he said in some parts of the 
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‘tends 


and San Francisco that it very 
often borders on the bug-house or 
batty—forgive transatlantic expres- 


" sions. 


‘I agree with everything that Vera 
Brittain says, except that she 
emphasises too much the partition- 
ing of the various immigrants. No 
more telling example could be 
found cf the American touch, the 

“‘old equalizer,” than in this health 
resort of Tucson where not only 
sections of many nations live as a 
compact whole, but leavened into 
the community is a. perfect 
palimpsest of conquered peoples— 
Indians, Spaniards, Mexicans, and 
Americans on top. ° 

Finally, I want to say this: it is 
a simple observation, unbacked by 
statistics, unaccompanied by any. 
celebrated names, _ but _ more 
revealing, J think, than anything 


.put forward by Herbert Read or 


Vera Brittain-—-there is more 
loving-kindness among the people, 
between strangers, and between 
members of different nations, more 
loving-kindness among the people 
of the United States than- DEI 
else in the world. 


ELIZABETH MYERS. 


country, and not made the minority 


“tiny,” Miss Brittain might have 
allowed his statement to go 
unchallenged. For 'she herself 
illustrates the extent to which 


America is no longer Anglo-Saxon, 
when she refutes De -Tocqueville’s 
claim that American democracy 
towards a ` centralized 
administration which “‘is fit only to 
enervate the nation in which it 
exists, by incessantly diminishing 
their local spirit”: 


There are profound differences, for 
example, between the cultural and 
social outlook of Louisiana, dominated 
by French and Spanish civilization, and 
that of Minnesota and Wisconsin, with 
their Scandinavian and German affilia- 
tions. Only the most superficial resem- 
blances unite the Irish, Italian, and 
Negro sections of New York, with the 
Chinese and Japanese sections of 
Seattle and San Francisco. .. . But the 
differences even of language remain; 
Polish is still spoken in Buffalo which 
has more Poles than pre-1939 Warsaw, 
and during both wars German was 
constantly heard in the streets ôf 
Milwaukee. ` 
I think Miss Brittain will. agree 

‘that the above passage supports 
Mr. Read’s main statement that 
“‘to speak of Anglo-Americans . is 
an anachronism now.’’ Perhaps a 
better way of putting it is to say 
that America is no longer an Angld- 
Saxon country; which is the way I 
heard it expressed in New York 
some years ago by a. very lucid 
-and urbane American, John 
Erskine. My subsequent experience 
in the States confirmed it. The New 
World is now old enough to have 
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MORE ABOUT SURREALISM 


Although Mr. Richard Murry 
covered a lot of ground in his 
article on Surrealism, he missed 
several points which I think ought 
to be raised. 

First, its therapeutic quality. 
André Breton was a veritable 
modern Wilberforce, who struck 
the shackles from the wrists of 
the slaves of our 
toiling below-decks to provide our 
conscious mechanism with the 
affective motive force of action in 
life, and paraded them on the 
quarter-deck in all their hideous- 
ness, galls, dysentery and primitive 
grandeur. Theʻairing has, I think, 
been beneficial. We can now afford 
to dust them ‘off, polish them up 
and return them to their quarters 
with the knowledge that they can be 
trusted to push the right button or 


-geographer 


unconscious | 


made its own name, even from the 
English point of view; and no. 
name is more _ suitable to 
characterize the English-speaking ` 
nation, that has ceased to be English 
than the one coined by the German 
Waldseemüller, in 
1507, and used.consistently by her 
own citizens: America. It is a 
happy word for the vast majority. 
of those who own it: a word under 
which all comers to America’s 
adoption from native lands small 
and bitter with class distinctions, 
and political and religious oppres- 
sions, have rallied and risen: a 
word that has no racial smack, and. 
no pre-natal ‘cultural clutter about 
it. Men sometimes do like to make 
a new start. Ironically enough, the 
Americans made theirs by an 
oppression of the Indian‘natives as 
fierce as any of those they had 
escaped from; and with a resort to 
slavery of the negro whose con- 
sequences will dog them to the end 
of their days, 
R. GAIMSTER. 


Ce 


turn the right switch if given a 
certain amount of freedom— 
particularly in childhood—and a 
port-hole view of “the horizon and 
the sea of life that we are fated to 
traverse towards it. 

Secondly; the revealing signifi- > 
cance it betrayed of the intolerable 
stress that modern civilization 
places on the average citizen, who, 
when deprived of a workable myth 
to believe in, or any essential use- 
fulness to society except as 
cannon-fodder, will—in his réle as 
artist-creator—inflate the ego to 
bursting-point, and carry futility to 
the extremest point of absurdity, 
where it meets logic and common 
sense face to face, in an attempt to 
overcome the feeling of utter help- 
lessness as against the power of 
nation-states at war. The fact that 
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the most vivid figures of the move- 
-ment ended as suicides is beside the 
point. 

Thirdly, its pervasive influence 
in poetry and ballet. It never made 
much headway with the musicians 
as far as one.can tell, as they stub- 
bornly refused to believe that type- 
writers, sponges or revolvers could 
legitimately be scored for the 
orchestra. Its painting was in the 
main, literary-poetic-derivative in 
inspiration, and executed with a 
““gooey’’ smoothness that rivals the 
most unimaginative academician, 
and was really far more revolting 
than their subject matter. Though 
I suppose the history of art could 
be written in terms of the alter- 
nating preponderance of technique 
and subject, and no doubt the fuzzy 
period of ‘impressionism created its 


own reaction. But the arresting 
juxtaposition of dissimilar objects 
in simile and metaphor of the 
poets, their transcendent grammar 
and dreamlike fantasy were all 
given a boost by the surrealist 
influence. And after all some poets 
of to-cay might just as well read 
out of the telephone directory in 
the Dada manner, for all the sense 
the normal! intelligence can make of 
their stuff. (No names, please.) 

` Fourthly, it would be a mistake 
to assume that estheticism is dead; 
the æsthete is a tougher egg than 
to be prostrated by being ‘‘knocked 
off his perch’’; he has created a 
new esthetic in the best surrealist 
manner standing on his head, that 


anything is’ good that is sensa- 


tional. 
O. R. BECKETT. 
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REVIEWS 


Science, Faith and Society 
Michael Polanyi, F.R.S, 


The Riddell Memorial Lectures at 
Durham University: 18th Series. 
Oxford University Press, 2s. 6d. 


This is a really important book. 
The brilliant professor of chemistry 
at Manchester first demonstrates 
how creative work in science 
depends upon ‘‘the scientific con- 
science,” which makes the judicial 
decision between intuitive specula- 
tion and critical caution. A moral 
element is thus present in the very 
foundations of science. _ 

This moral element, he goes on 
to show, demands and depends on 
the existence of a scientific com- 
munity united in devotion and 
dedication to the ideal of scientific 
truth. This community would dis- 
solve the moment its constitutive 
principles were repudiated. It is a 
free community, whose freedom 
consists in freedom to act according 
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to particular 
obligations. 
The community of science is thus 
an analogue and an essential part 
of the free society, which rests on 
a consensus of consciences. On the 
free society and its premises the 
community of science depends. 
‘The continued pursuit of `a 
major intellectual process. requires 
a state of social dedication. 
Only in a dedicated society can men 
live an intellectually and morally 
acceptable life. This cannot fail to 
suggest that the whole purpose of 
society lies in enabling. its members 
to pursue § their transcendent 
obligaticns. . . . The advancement 
of well-being therefore seems not to 
be the real purpose of society but 
rather a secondary task given to it: 
as an opportunity to fulfil its true 
aims in the spiritual field 
knowledge of reality and the 
acceptanze of obligations which 
guide our consciences, once firmly 
realized, will reveal to us God in 
man and society.’’ J. M. M. 


and acknowledged 


Epitaph on Nuremberg 
Montgomery Belgion. 
Falcon Press, 3s. 


The Nuremberg Documents 
Peter de Mendelssohn. 
Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d. 


Such is the condition of man, 
-such the nature of the human race, 
that no individual, no one who 
makes 
thought of his time, can carry the 
load of awareness of all that is 
contemporary with him. Neither the 
total happiness, nor the sum of the 
misery, in the world he inhabits, 
can be known to one person. Much 
of it may have reached him, and 
taken a place in his memory; but 
in experience he may only truly 
know what he himself has suffered 
or enjoyed; and rarely, if ever, does 
he know even that as a constant 
possession, as a state continuing 
in his whole life. To be able to know 
and think anything of others’ 
knowledge, circumstance, and 
identity for only a few moments is, 
I daresay, man’s greatest good 
fortune, and basis of sanity. In the 
world of today, for personal 
stability, it is perhaps more 
fortunate than at any other time 
that we can, and do, forget. Actual, 
clear, complete consciousness of the 
ills of our world, and of the 
destitution and degradation of most 


of our kind after the ‘‘Global War,” > 


if inescapable, would also become 
intolerable. It would break down 
the desire for the prolongation of 
sense, which is the will to live. 

But for humanity in the aggre- 
gate this condition is now more 
- unfortunate than at any other time. 
- For the world of man is wailing, on 
the verge of extinction, that we 
should come to know one another, 
severally and collectively, person to 
person, and nation to nation, so 
that we may forgive one another 
our trespasses, and start the healing 


any contribution to the. 


process throughout our separated 
herds before they rot entirely in 
hatred. Now is the time when we 
must begin to bear more con- 
sciously, consistently, and steadily 
in mind our common responsibility 
for a corrupt and cracking civiliza- 
tion that we must redeem or perish. 

Mr. Montgomery Belgion, feeling 
this responsibility in a high degree, 
has written a book for us to start 
with, if we have not already begun. 
Epitaph on Nuremberg is a study 
of justice: a calm, wise, impartial 
judgment of a judgment. With 
increasing and irresistible quiet 
power Mr. Belgion leads us to his 
final explanation of the Trial: “I 
see the Trial as having taken place 
in order to give the delusive 
appearance of a legal finding to 
the contention that Germany caused 
the war.’’ This sentence, without 
the substance of Mr. Belgion’s 
matter behind it, is, of course, not 
enough ‘to make the proper impact, 
upon us of its truth. Mr. Belgion 
has ‘‘no intention of suggesting 
that the German leaders were 
innocent of responsibility for the 
war.” But he is “not ingenuous 
enough to suppose that the Great 
Powers have all been lambs with 
fleece as white as snow . . . except 
for one, and that one alone a big 
bad wolf.” At his trial of both_the 
judges and the judged, all who- 
participated in the recent world war 
are found more or less guilty of 
‘war crimes” and: ‘‘crimes against 
humanity”; and we are led to see 
that as neither the League of 
Nations, the Pact of. Paris, nor the 
United Nations Organization have 
pronounced wars of aggression 
unlawful’ there could be-no legal 
case against any aggressor. Nor is 
there a shred of international law 
that provides ‘‘that men should be 
brought to trial before an inter- 
national tribunal if a prima facie 
case could be made out ‘against 
them of wantonly having begun.an 
unjust war.” The Germans at 
Nuremberg were named the 
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accused for purposes of high policy, 
not of justice. They were tried, 
condemned to death, and executed 
for acts they had committed in the 
name of their State. If in future 
such acts are to be named war 
crimes and crimes against humanity 
(as they are), and men are to be 
tried, judged, and disciplined for 
them (and why should they not 
be?), we must make just laws of 
universal validity, whereby the 
world may know what acts are 


criminal and what the corrective . 


measures will be. | 

Mr. Mendelssohn’s book, by 
means of a chronological arrange- 
ment, of quotations from documents 
collected -and used at Nuremberg 
and a running commentary, gives 
us a concise history of German 
plans and preparations for starting 
and waging war against the world 
from the time of Hitler’s coming to 
power until the r4th of June 1941, 


` 


In Darkest Germany 
Victor Gollancz. Gollancz, 8s. 6d.” 


Vain Victory 
Stefan Schimansky. Gollancz, 7s. 6d. 


In Darkest Germany is a record 
of a visit to the British zone 
between 2 October and 15 Novem- 
ber last year. From Diisseldorf and 
Hamburg, and later from home, 
Mr. Gollancz bombarded the more 
responsible daily and weekly press 


with a series of articles and letters ` 


which, if they did not say anything 
new, certainly drove home to the 
imagination terrible realities which 
previously we had not sufficiently 
suffered ourselves to face. We had 
felt a perfunctory concern, given 
our tithes and dues of sympathy, 
- and passed on. But Mr. Gollancz’s 
words have a compelling and 
arresting simplicity; he is one of 
the few writers today (I think 
George Orwell is another) devoid 
of mannerism, idiosyncrasy or 
**style.”’ ‘Le style, c’est Phomme.” 
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when he made final reports on 
‘“‘Barbarossa’’—the plan soon to ‘be 
opened up as the Eastern campaign. 
The evidence in the book gives 
overwhelming proof that the 
accused men were guilty of starting, 
though maybe not of causing, the 
war that ruined them. Mr. 
Mendelssohn remarks in con- 
clusion: 

It must be emphasized that this is 
only half the story—the Nazi half. A > 
full and objective view of this crucial 
period of European affairs can only be 
gained after the Soviet Union has con- 
tributed her own version which, ‘no 
doubt, will amplify and, correct much 
that remains obscure in the German 
story. ; 
For some deeply interesting, 

important, and relevant informa- 
tion on the Soviet Union’s. conduct 
we would refer again to Mr. 
Belgion’s study. -Without it an 
impartial judgment of the Nurem- 
berg documents can scarcely be 
reached. R. G. 


1 


Gollancz has the capacity, rarer- 
than we think, of saying what he 
means and meaning what he says. 

His bock; is, with certain adjust- 
ments, a collection of these articles 
and letters written white-hot last 
autumn. Towards the end of 
November Mr. Hynd suggested in 
the House that the coming winter 
in Germany would be better than 
the last. To this Mr. Gollancz 
replied in the New Statesman 
(30 November): 

The Germans face this winter with 
physical and moral resistance lowered 
by a raticn-card diet, for at least six 
months, of 1,000 calories. As everyone 
now knows, the recent ‘‘increase’’ was 
largely mythical, . . . The result has 
been a catastrophic increase during the 
year, in district after district, of all the 
evils associated with gross malnutrition 
—underweight, lassitude, hunger cedema 
and tuberculosis. : 

He went - on cite the 
“appalling housing  situation’’— 
worsened almost daily by the influx 
of expellees ‘rom Germany’s former 
eastern territories, ceded to Poland 
under the Potsdam Agreement; by 


to 


the incursion of B.A.O.R. wives 
and ‘“‘such iniquities’’ as the 
Hamburg Project. He cited the lack 
of shoes, clothing and household 


possessions, the absence of replace- . 


ments, the collapse ofthe industrial 
and commercial machine, the un- 
certainty of the future and the 
muddle of ‘‘denazification.”’ 

But it is not for his prophetic 
capacity, or even for his finely 
indignant condemnation of the 
herrenvolk attitude of Military 
Government and the Control Com- 
mission, that one is grateful. The 
virtue of the book is that it enables 
us, so uncomfortably exempt from 
extremity of hardship even now, to 
suffer at least in imagination along 
with the German people. Why we 
should want to do this, why we 
should feel an urgent need ‘to 
thrust ourselves out of our com- 
parative felicity, -may not be 
immediately explicable; but it is 
there, a shadow in front of us even 
when we walk south at midday. 
We have no need to wear a ‘hair- 
shirt and spiked belt; we have our 
sense of guilt to keep us quick. 
Our .prime need is to make sure 
that our guilt is not a chimera, is 
not a matter for the psychiatrist. 
And Gollancz therefore ministers to 
our greatest need; he gives us, in 
the, thick of a spate of facts’ and 
figures, the sudden, unexpected 
Minute Particular (the girl with a 
' headache’ and the man with 
carbuncles, for instance); and thus 
the very facts and figures take on 
the guise of particularity, and the 
Man with Carbuncles steps from 
the page to assure us that our guilt 
is real and our only health. 

Not the least valuable part ‘of 
the book are the 144 first-class 
photographs. (This is what photog- 
raphy was meant for: not to em- 
bellish the walls of salons. And 
words are meant for men to mine 
reality, not to give men of letters a 
raison d’être.) Look at the 
photographs of schoolchildren’s 
shoes in Hamburg and Düsseldorf 


t 


(plates 19 .to 42) and remember 
that on the 27 November last Mr. 
R. R. Stokes told the House that 
the British zone needed six and a 
half million pairs of children’s 
shoes and that permits for only 

1,770,000 had been 

(Incidentally it has since come to 

light that, at least in Dortmund 

and Essen, there are more shoes in 

the skops than permits to buy.) 
Vain Victory continues the in- 

escapable theme of our guilt. Mr. 

Schimansky writes: 

: ` If there is collective guilt, then the 
whole world is guilty; if the verdict of 
civilisation is “‘guilty,’’ then the whole 
world must atone. . . . To pronounce a 


verdict and call for punishment is not 
enough. It leaves the guilt on our hands. 


The book as a whole is marred 
by a persistent philosophizing ; but 
when’ Mr. Schimansky describes 
what he sees, and forgets to tell 


us what he believes or thinks he - 


believes, he brings home to us the 
dragging, unrelieved horror of life 
in Germany today. The two brief 
chapters on expellees and displaced 
persons are both particularly good, 
and one regrets that the whole book 
was not written in the same terms 
and tone. 

Both these books point to one 
end, which is ever present but 
mignt more easily have been taken 
for granted a generation ago. 
Today we cannot take 
granted; it is. later than we think. 


If we really believe that we are. 


members one of another, that ‘‘no 
man is an Iland,” that we have a 
common fatherhood in God, then 


issued. . 


it for- 


+ 


we must believe it in passion and. 


not in cold blood. We live in the 
same: world as Eugenia Kocwa 
describes; it is mere accident that 
we have been more fortunate so 


far. When the time comes we must. 


meet devilry and destruction with 
a passionate sainthood. Meanwhile 
we have our concern, our deepening 
responsibility, our burden of guilt; 
we do ‘not lack occasion and 
opportunity for atonement. 

J. P. HOGAN. 
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The Poet in the Theatre 
Ronald Peacock 
Routledge, 10s. Od. 


If the word poet is given its 
common meaning of one who writes 
verses, ‘‘the poet in the theatre” 
becomes a phrase almost without 
significance; for the writing of 
plays in verse may well have little 
or nothing to do (as Swinburne 
demonstrated) with the theatre 
proper; in this case, the poet is a 
literary figure rather than a man 
of the theatre who happens to use 
verse-forms, If, on the other hand, 
the word poet is given its original 
meaning of one who makes things, 
then ‘‘the poet in the theatre’’ is a 
fully significant phrase indicating 
the creative dramatist as a man of 
the theatre. But in any case, it is a 
phrase which, used as the title of a 
book, ought to. develop its full 
significance within that book. 

Professor .Peacock’s interpreta- 
tion of his own title remains in 
doubt. Much that he writes here 
falls under too literary an emphasis, 
and treats the dramatist as too 
essentially literary a figure, to 
belong properly to a book about 
the theatre and the poet’s relations 
with it; the indications are that 
Professor Peacock is uncertain of 
. the clear distinction between poetic 
plays and “the verse drama,” 
though he does escape the literary 
logic of confining himself to plays 
in verse. The difficulty is that 
neither the book’s purposes nor its 
limitations are clearly stated. 
Professor Pedacock’s arguments 
suffer accordingly, and his conclu- 
sions are accordingly vague. It is 


true that he disclaims any attempt. 


at a comprehensive survey of the 
drama since 1850 or so, and that he 
gives as the reason for the absence 
from his pages of any consideration 
of a French dramatist his very 


honest unwillingness to -write of 


plays he has not seen on the stage. 
But even so, a book so titled which 
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makes no mention of such poets of 
the theatre as O’Casey, Strindberg, 


Claudel, Maeterlinck, Maxwell 
Anderson, Toller or Lorca, yet 
manages to include a lengthy 


chapter on Henry James, whose 
stage-pieces were of little impor- 
tance to the theatre and certainly 
of no influence there, is, to say the 
least, somewhat out of balance. 
One must not reproach Professor 
Peacock for failing to do what he 
did not set out to do; but it would 


be easier to avoid the appearance 


of doing this were we clearer about 
what precisely he did set out to do. 
The theatre is a highly complex 
craft, and writing for it is a part. 
of that craft which can only be 
understeod in relation to the whole. 
In many ways the theatre is an 
oddly closed profession; only the 
man of the theatre will know—and 
he will be at pains t6 explain—the 
meaning of the word ‘‘theatre’’ in 
the sense of the phrase ‘“‘good 
theatre."* ‘‘Theatre’’ is a quality 
which only the initiate can under- 
stand; it lies at the very heart of 
the drama, and no play at whose 
heart it does not also lie, however 
poetic, ‘however distinguished as 
literature, is truly a play or truly 
of the theatre. The man of letters 
who sets himself to write about 
dramatists is on dangerous ground; 
ground as dangerous as that 
trodden by the literary man (James, 
for example) who ‘‘decides’’ to 
write plays. He is somewhat in the 
position of an engineer writing 
about architecture. There is a 
relationship’ between letters and the 
theatre, but it is a subtle one. They 
are by no means the same subject, 
and their very relation offers such 
pitfalls as only the peculiar genius 
and varied training of a Granville- 
Barker can altogether avoid. 
Nevertheless, Professor Pea- 
cock’s achievement is considerable, 
especially if his essays are read 
separately, as papers on literary 
rather than theatrical subjects; 
which mav, in spite of his title, be 


what he intended. Considered so, 
` the essay on James is in itself an 
important contribution to James 
literature; and that on Synge puts 
him, perhaps for the first time, 
wisely and objectively in his place. 
Further, Professor Peacock has 
achieved the distinction of saying 
something new about Mr. Shaw;- 
something, what is more, that Mr. 
Shaw has not already said himself. 

There are, in fact, many good 
things in this book; which makes 
it only the more regrettable that it 
is not better as a whole; in fact, 
that it is not a whole at all. It is 
regrettable, too, that the author 
can allow himself to undermine his 
authority and sound judgment 
where some dramatists are con- 
cerned by his unfairness and lack 
of perception in the case of others. 
It is impossible not to feel that this 
is sO in regard to Ibsen, if only 
because it seems hardly possible 
that a book called The Poet in the 
Theatre and concentrating upon 


Mrs. Christopher 
Elizabeth Myers. 
Chapman & Hall, 8s. 6d. 


Thomas Hardy said that truth 
is a man’s particular vision. of life. 
In Elizabeth Myers’s third novel, 
her “‘particular vision” is a plea to 
live with all you’ve got, here and 
now, in a world where joy can be 
everyone’s inheritance whatever 
the circumstances, where ‘‘the 
closer you, get to life here, the 
nearer ‘you are’ to eternity.” The, 
prodigal style of her previous novel, 
Basilisk, has become a simple con- 
crete prose, quick and ‘‘durable 
with the bright diving’ of the 
characters. The author’s own sensi- 
tive and ardent love of life informs 
both style and content of the book, 
communicating itself in a surge of 
excitement to the reader as case- 
ments, magic enough, are opened to 
a solid, uneven and capricious 
‘world. 


the last hundred years should make 
no mention of Peer Gynt. If there 
have been no more than a dozen 
poets in the theatre, surely Ibsen 
must be numbered among them, 
and Peer Gynt among the dozen 
great plays. You may dislike 
Ibsen's work as a whole, and 
the naturalistic - movement which 
centred upon a certain phase of it, 
but you can hardly, in a serious 
book about the period, relegate 
them to a place of unimportance or 


father upon them second-rate plays 


not truly of their stock. Professor 
Peacock really should know better 
than to lump together in a single 
category plays of such varied merit 
as Young Woodley and The Voysey 
Inheritance and make ‘‘Ibsen’s 
middle phase” responsible for them 
both. ‘It is enough to raise the 
paternal anger of Dumas fils—and 
Ibsen’s sense of comedy (but then, 
the Professor subscribes to the 
familiar British opinion that he had 
none). R. H. WARD. 


- In theme the novel deals with 
three, special persons who have just 
gained their freedom from a black- 
mailer because Mrs. ` Christopher 
(also being blackmailed) suddenly 
shoots’ him in their presence. In 
three episodes Miss Myers traces 
the effect of this new freedom on 
each. One may quibble over certain 
points of the narrative which fit too 
neatly: the doctor’s unawareness 
of his brother’s cancer; the oppor- 
tune appearance of Veronica’s 
father; and Agnes’s talking so 
wisely and prophetically that she 
sounds a deus ex machina. But this 
is by the way. Miss Myers can tell 
a tale brilliantly and at top speed. 
And while she never lets her three! 
falk off ‘‘the run of their own 
natures’’ she is always wresting 


““the divine and the lasting from the 


common and taken-for-granted’’ in 
the private world of each. Her 
characters experience hell and 
heaven, and their final viston comes 
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from realising the eternal truths in 
the least things of this world— 
“‘through the things they have, not 
the things they dream. about.”’ 
There comes the revelation that 
anywhere and everywhere are those 
mysterious affinities ‘“which exist 
between all who live.” These may 
be in the ‘‘earth-caught infinity’ of 
Mrs. Christopher’s Hampstead 
with ‘‘the small fresh smell of the 
grass of the heath” on the “‘open 
moon-bright land” by her cottage; 
in the maelstrom of Camden Town 
where the mangy cat goes ‘‘nid- 
nod’? by the dustbin; at Victoria 
Station by an empty departure 


platform; or near Weymouth where 
the sweet symphony of the wild 
flowers, as remembered by Fred, 
magic -the air with their very 
names. 

In these days of distress and 
heartache, Miss Myers’s novel is a 
passionate song of praise indeed. 
It mints new courage -to be 
reminded ‘‘that all the delight and 
the grace ever given return, they 
come home. . . . They never depart, 
never depart; it is we who go away 
from them till some disaster 
reveals that the Kingdom is 
imperturbably within.” 

B. E. S. 





The Use of the Drama 
Harley Granville-Barker. 
Sidgwick and Jackson, 8s. 6d. 


Nobody, perhaps, brought 
more varied and. more closely allied 
gifts to the theatre than the 
late Harley: Granville-Barker. In 
theatrical practice he was an actor, 
a producer and a dramatist; in 
theatrical theory, a scholar, a critic 
and an . interpreter no less 
distinguished. To the exercise of 
each of his gifts he brought the 
assistance of the others; his Shake- 
spearean criticism is like no one 
else’s because it is the work of a 
theatre-craftsman and’ employs the 
craftsman’s particular insights as 
well as the critig’s; in this way a 
Shakespeare text is understood and 
expounded from within as well’ as 
from without. Or, to use another 
figure, the light of Granville- 
_ Barker’s intelligence played upon 
Shakespeare from many sides, and 
at the point where the rays inter- 
sected Shakespeare stood revealed 
in a unique brilliance. r 

Perhaps not the least significant 
result of the occurrence within one 
man of such .varied theatrical 
abilities - was Granville-Barker’s 
“sense of the essentially collabora- 
tive nature of work in the theatre. 
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In an age of over-blown theatrical 
individualism (the capitalist theatre- 
owner, the ‘‘star?’ actor, the 
‘tyrannical’ producer, the “‘study- 


-dramatist’’ working in separation 
g p 


from the theatre’s daily life), he 
insisted upon the subordination of 
the worker in every department of 
the theatre to:the play to be per- 
formed. Individuals must submit. to 
the discipline of the group, and it 
is the transcendent genius of -the 
group, rather than any individual’s, 
which must be reflected in the work 
of art created upon the stage. It is 
the way the best theatrical work 
has always been done.. It has a 
certain mysticism of its own; and 
yet it is a peculiarly simple, human 
and even childlike attitude to 


‘creative work. It is an attitude put 


into practice all too seldom, though 
it belongs, no doubt, to those 
necessarily simplified, unified (and 
often transient) companies—the 
Group Theatre in America, the 
Comédiens-Routiers in Belgium, 
for instance—which occasionally 
arise under the pressure of circum- 
stances, whether the closing of the 
playhouses by plague or blitz, or 
the leadership of an exceptional 
personality such as Stanislavsky or 
Copeau. ' 

Meanwhile, Harley Granville-Barker 
makes no condemnations of the 


‘contemporary, theatre; his attitude 
is too positive and creative; but 
inferences cannot be avoided, as a 
quotation or two may show. ‘‘The 
. drama,’’ he says, ‘‘is in origin the’ 
simplest of the arts; it can be 
developed into the most complex.” 
And again: ‘‘To-day it is a spoilt 
child among the arts, pampered 
and flattered, extravagant and pre- 
sumptuous . . . and, while we may 
be. caught by its glamour, we do 
not take it seriously, Things will 
never be wholly well with it... 
until we have learnt to approach it 
simply. ...’’ This, I take it, is not 
a plea for a return to the primitive 
conditions of de Vega’s "four 
boards, two actors and a passion,” 
. but rather a demand that the 
theatre’s origins shall be under- 
stood and assimilated—since there, 
probably, lies the theatre’s true 
spirit—-before attention is concen- 
trated upon its 
developments ; only so will the spirit 
of the primitive theatre still illumine 
the theatre of to-day. The alterna- 
tive we know: the attempt to hide 
our poverty of spirit, our loss of 
contact with origins, beneath a dis- 
play of outward splendour. It is a 
familiar condition of effete institu- 
tions; fortunately, it brings its own 
nemesis, and so eventually the 
spirit’s release into newer and more 
innocent forms. 

These three lectures were 
delivered at Princeton in 1944 and 


Kierkegaard and the Life of 
The Spirit | 
Melville Chaning-Peairce 


Ridgeway House, 
Is. 2d. 


In this essay Mr. Chaning- 
Pearce compares and contrasts the 
“existentialism’’ of Sartre and 
. Kierkegaard. Existentialism, of 
both sorts, insists on the funda- 
mental reality of choice as the 
necéssity of human experience. Not 


Shorne, Kent, 


more complex: 


in them Granville-Barker has some 
important things to say concerning 
the third partner in the theatrical 
collaboration, the audience without 
whom the work of dramatist and 
actor cannot come to life. He-points 
out education’s responsibility for 
the intellectual condition . of 
audiences: the public does not 
know what it wants, and there is 
at present no such thing as “‘public 
taste”; but men and women are 
hungry for dramatic fare of one 
sort or another, and only right 
education can develop i in them the 
critical faculty which will in turn 
form taste and the power to choose 
between good art and bad. 

Jt is perhaps the educational 
bias of these lectures which is 
responsible for their minor infelici- 
ties of style and content. The writer 
seems a shade irked by the neces- 
sity to put his theatrical picture 
into an educational frame. There is 
a certain straining after effect in 
the writing. And probably a 
tendency to gentle semi-political 
sermonizing arises from a con- 
sciousness of addressing students. 


But these points are the merest 


quibbles, ballast to the grateful 
appreciation of a book of consider- 
able importance to the future health 
of the theatre; which, indeed, never 
lost a wiser, more practical or more 
gifted physician t An this remark- 
able man. 


R.H. W. 


I 


to choose is a choice. But whereas 
—to quote Mr. Chaning-Pearce—— 
“Kierkegaard affirms that in the 
instant of choice he finds 4 spirit 
which is eternal and both immanent 
and transcendent, Mr. Sartre 
affirms that in that encounter he 


‘finds only immanent and emergent 


Man—a Man who neither is ‘nor 
was but is to be.” Mr. Chaning- 
Pearce plumps for Kierkegaard and 
a Christianity of the spirit. But it 
1S difficult to understand in what 


A 
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this Christianity of spirit consists: 


except that it involves revolution | 


against ‘‘established Christianity.”’ 
It is said “‘it calls for a total trans- 
formation of consciousness from the 
dimension of ipsyche or soul to that 
of the pneuma or spirit.” 


Friendship’s Odyssey 


Francoise Delisle 
Heinemann, 21s. 


This profoundly interesting 
book I find impossible to review. It 
is a very intimate and transparently 
sincere autobiography of the woman 
who became the mate of Havelock 
Ellis during the last period of his 
life, which followed the death of 
Edith Ellis. Of the mutual: bene- 


ficence of this love-relation (in spite 
of the iwenty-seven years between - 


them) there is no doubt. That is 
made equally clear in Havelock 
Ellis’s own autobiography and in 
this book. But there was a moment 
when it nearly crashed: and there 
was great suffering on both sides, 
which lasted a long while. This 
very important happening is essen- 
tially incomprehensible to me. I 
neither understand why Francoise 
Delisle took another and younger 
lover, nor why. she persisted in it 
when it became apparent that 
Havelock Ellis was suffering. 
Granted that he misjudged his own 
capacity for tolerance, and that she 
took literally a profession of indif- 
ference which he found he could 
not live up to—still I find the affair 
quite baffling. Therefore, I have 
missed the real key to the author’s 


character: ‘and, in spite of her . 
brave sincerity, she remains 
enigmatic. 


But the courage of iei girlhood 
in a French bourgeois family, and 
the integrity which she manifested 
in her two earlier -and unhappy 
marriages in her quest for a true 


love-relation, are wholly admirable; - 
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For ourselves, we find this 
absolute antithesis of Kierkegaard 
and Sartre unsatisfying. Both men 
seem to be engaged in driving a 


` truth to the extremity of paradox, 


where it becomes nihilistic. 
J. M. M. 


and, ir spite of some infelicities of 
style, the book is a really valuable 
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The Moral Basis of Democracy - 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


The conflict between Soviet 
Russia and the Western democ- 
racies concerning the meaning of 
‘‘democracy’’ ts not, as some pre- 
tend, 
interpretation of an abstract: term; 
it goes to the roots of civilization 


and touches the foundatigns of. 


human life. 

Possibly, democracy is not the 
best word to describe the kind of 
political society which it has come 
to denote in the West. I myself 
prefer “‘the free society.’’ But there 
is no doubt at’all that the essence 
of the political society which the 
West calls: democracy is that in it 
the political minority for the time 


being has full freedom to become- 


the majority and take over the 
-responsibility of government and 
the control of the State. This 
freedom to organize an alternative 
government to the one actually in 
power is secured by an. unwritten 
law. If this unwritten law were ever 
violated, the democracy would 
cease to bé.a democracy, or the 
free society to be a free society. 
The fundamental freedom of 
democracy is a political freedom. 
Its maintenance requires other 
ancillary freedoms: freedom of 
speech, writing, expression and 
association; and the maintenance 
of these requires in turn freedom to 
possess a-certain amount of private 
property. It would be ridiculous, 


for example, to suppose that free-- 


dom of expression could be secured 
if all the printing presses and the 
capital required either for working 
‘them or purchasing their products 
were the property of the State, or 


AF à ù 


_a trivial dispute over the. 


access to them controlled by the 
State. 

Historically, it is from the asser- 
tion of these ancillary or sub- 
ordinate freedoms that political- 
democracy has developed. Political 
democracy is their consummation. 
It is the means by which these 
anterior freedoms are safeguarded 
and expanded. If in a so-called 
“‘democracy,’’ the government, 
representing a temporary majority, 
were to abolish, or restrict, these 
freedoms—except in a momentary 
and universally acknowledged, 
emergency and for a clearly limited 
period—democracy would be at an 
end, and tyranny would prevail. In 
a genuine democracy, ‘the minority 
yields ‘ obedience to the majority 
only on the unquestioned under- 


standing that it has full freedom to 


become the majority. 

The peaceful acquiescence of the 
minority in the rule of majority, . 
based on the confidence that it has | 
full -freedom to` become the 


‘majority, reposes on one founda- 


tion, and one foundation only: the 
universal acknowledgment of a 
moral law superior to any ordinance- 
of the State. For, obviously, there 
can be no legal or constitutional 
guarantees of political freedom, 
which are not liable to be suspended 
or abrogated by the &overeign 
people. If there are such legal and 
constitutional guarantees (such for 
example as Rousseau imagined, as 
“the fundamental’ laws’’ .of the 
republic, or as the United States 
enacted in their Constitution) their 
effectiveness entirely depends on 
the moral will of society to respect 
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them. Thus the law which in a true’ 


democracy requires’ that the 
majority shall grant full freedom to 
the minority to become the 
majority is ultimately nothing but 
a moral law, which is recogiiised to 
be superior to any ordinance: of the 
State. That is not its weakness, but 
its strength. 

’ Western democracy is built upon 
this one foundation: the universal 
recognition within the democratic 
society of the objective reality of 
the moral law. Soviet Russia com- 
pletely rejects this foundation. The 
philosophy or religion of Marx- 
Leninism which it has adopted 
categorically repudiates the idea 
that there can be an objective and 
eternal moral law. On the con- 
trary, it asserts that all moral codes 
are relative—part of an ideological 
superstructure dependent on the 
methods of economic production 
within any society: Change, by fair 
means or foul, the methods of pro- 
duction, and the morality will 
change accordingly. What it will 
change to when capitalist produc- 
tion is superseded by socialized 
production was for Marx himself a 
matter of faith. He believed it 
would change into the morality of 
‘the perfect communist society, 
which would ‘‘take from each 
according to his capacity and give 
to each according to his need.” 


The State “‘would wither away’’; ` 


no compulsion of law would be 
necessary: and the ideal of human 
brotherhood -would be realized. 
How fantastically remote this 
millennial expectation of Marx is 


from the actual condition of Com-. 


munist Russia to-day needs no 
emphasis. It is common knowledge. 
‘Even the Communists themselves, 
who are adepts at make-believe, 
have long ceased-to pretend that 
there is the faintest resemblance 
between Soviet Russia and Marx’s 
New Thelema. Yet Marx was no 
fool. What went wrong? 
One may say it 
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was the 


_all, since 


Bolsheviks themselves. And cer- 
tainly Lenin gave a pernicious and 
fatal twist to the Marxist doctrine 
when “he arbitrarily dissolved the 
Constituent Assembly. But ‘Marx 
himself must bedr much of the 
blame. His doctrine was radically 
ambiguous in the fundamental 
matter of morality, because he not 
only took over from Hegel the 
doctrine `of automatic progress— 
the self-explication of the idea in 
history—but gave it a kind of 
apocalyptic intensity by his 
Messianic conception of the revolu- 
tionary proletariat. The historical 
process, of which the class-struggle 
was the instrument, was self- 
evidently; for Marx, a progress to 
greater good. Thus, in Marx’s 
thinking, there were two moralities 
at worx: one, subordinate and 
relative, which was the moral code 
of a given society, and was con- 
stantly adjusted to changes in the 
methods of production ; ‘the other, 
primary and absolute, which was 
inherent in the historical process 
and independent of the human will. 
In spite of the men who controlled 
them, .in capitalist society, the im- 
proved methods of production were 
an dutomatic advance towards the 
millennium. So that it is difficult to 
accuse the Bolsheviks of being 
absolute heretics when they carried 
the doctrine of the twofold morality 
to an extreme, and decided that to 
achieve the primary object of 
changing the methods of produc- 
tion all things were lawful. After 
the millennium was 
inevitable, and the quickest way to 
it was to introduce the most 
advanced modes of industrial pro- 
duction, why not better the instruc- 
tions of Peter the Great, or Ivan 
the Terrible in enforcing ‘them? 

It is only fair to Marx to say 
that he would probably have ee 
horrified at the manner in “whic 
the Bolsheviks applied his ideas. 
Russia was, for him, a completely 
barbarous country. He thought 


Germany benighted enough, in all 


conscience; but Russia was beyond 
the pale of civilization. That-is to 
say, Marx’s mind took for granted 
the framework of European or 


Western civilization; and assumed ` 


a limitation to extravagant inter- 
pretations of his theory. But the 
theory itself -admitted no such 
limitation. It really did annihilate 
morality, by entirely rejecting the 
notion of an objective. moral: law, 


except in the recondite and unreal . 


sense- that the. process of history 
was an accelerating process towards 
perfection. True, salvation for the 
individual consisted in identifying 
himself with the proletariat. But 
why .on earth any individual who 
was not a proletarian should take 
this quixotic plunge, Marx and 
Marxism left entirely unexplained. 
It was an absolute anomaly ; indeed, 
a miracle. 

The trouble with morality is that 
once. you thrust it out-of the process 
of history, you can never get it ‘in 
again. Probably Marx mostly 
assumed that the process of history 
would move through political 
democracy to social 
because he believed that a socialist 
revolution was possible only in an 
advanced industrial country, which 
(he mistakenly assumed) would be 
politically democratic. But,. plainly, 
he had never made up his mind on 
the vital question whether political 
democracy should move to social 
democracy solely by ‘‘peaceful and 
legal means’’—that is, in obedience 
_to the moral law which proscribes 
domestic violence and prescribes 
tolerance—or, 

“‘necessity,’’ by a violent seizure of 
power. The il-omened phrase, “‘the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat,’’ is 


certainly not very prominent in his | 


writings; but just as certainly it is 
there. There is no reason, indeed, 
why it should not be there: for in 
the strict logic of Marx’s theory it 
is a matter of indifference whether 
the proletariat exerts power by 


democracy,, 


in case of so-called | 


democratic methods or by violence.. 

Yet, in living fact, it is a matter 
of transcendent importance, for, 
unless the, moral law which is the 
foundation of true democracy is. 
strictly adhered to, it is impossible 
to tell whether those who ‘‘seize 
power” on behalf of the proletariat — 
really represent the proletariat or 
not. That crucial question can be 
decided only in one way—by the 
methods , of genuine democracy. 
Unless there are free elections, at 
regular intervals, and in those 
intervals the fundamental freedoms 
of speech, association and expres- 
sion are secured, and the proletariat 
chooses freely between various 
claimants to represent it, there is 
no reason at all to believe that 
“‘Dictatorship of the Proletariat’’ 
being exercised on behalf of the 
proletariat, On the contrary, there 
is good reason to believe that it 
is not, since the ‘‘dictators” 
systematically refuse to put their 
claims to the only valid test. We 
may therefore conclude with con- 
fidence. that under any ‘‘Dictator- 
ship of: the Proletariat” the. 
proletariat does not dictate, but is 
dictated to. 

If it is argued” that what is 
dictated to the workers is in their. 
own best ‘interests, the reply 1s 
simple. They themselves are the 
only judges of that. Unless there 1s 
a constant check on the use of 
power, such. as can be provided 
to-day only by the methods of 
democracy based 'on the morał law, 
we may assume that Acton’s axiom 


is operative: ‘“‘Power corrupts; 
absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely.”’ By their - rejection of 


democratic methods, the leaders of 
Soviet Russia have.. emancipated 
themselves from all moral 
restraints, Even if they wished to 
impose some restraints on them- 
selves, they would not know how to 
do it, because they have abolished 
all moral criteria. They may 
imagine they have a moral 
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criterion;. they may say. to them- 
selves: ‘‘That is good which 
advances the power of the Soviet 
State.” But if they were required 
to give: a rational answer to: the 
question: ‘‘Why is it good?” they 
could not do so. They could only 
fall back on a succession of 
meaningless catchwords to disguise 
the fact that, in pursuing the 
nominal end of the liberation of the 
proletariat, in Russia and 
world, by- methods which violate 
the moral law and a philosophy 
which denies its existence, they are 
necessarily condemned to a blind 
pursuit of power for its own sake. 
There is no escape from this 
inexorable necessity, except by 
recognition of the validity of the 
moral’ law. And ‘that, besides 
involving a complete spiritual 
revolution’ in the leaders of Soviet 
Russia, would require that they 
should resign their immoral power 
immediately, dismantle their vast 
apparatus of terrorism and indoc- 
trination, establish the fundamental 
freedoms of democracy and abide 
the result. 


§ 

We have spoken’ freely and 
repeatedly of the moral law. It is 
obvious that a moral law is the 
foundation of true democracy. But 
it may- still be asked: What is this 
moral law? It is the law which 
compels members of a political 
society to respect the consciences 
of one another. But that is not 
enough, or rather it is too much: 
because conscience, so-called,. is 
often anarchical. The moral law is 
that which compels the members of 
a political society to’ respect thé 
consciences of others so long as 
these are.compatible with the con- 
tinued existence of the society. It 
imposes indeed a twofold obliga- 
tion: to reSpect the consciences of 
others, but to constrain them when 
they threaten to dissolve or weaken 
the society which is based on the 
respect of conscience. | 
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The importance of such a formu- 


‘lation of the moral law is that it 


avoids the atomism which is 
customary in formulating moral 
obligation. It insists that the moral 
law has a social context. It is not 
an affair of the purely individual 
conscience, or a relation between 
the separate individual and God; it 
is a law which governs a society: 
which seeks, as a society, to main- 
tain a relation with God, by safe- 
guarding the reality, or the pos- 
sibility, of the individual’s relation 
with ,God. In’ other words; true 
democracy is the indispensable 
vehicle of. conscience. It réfines 
conscience, by eliminating from it 


a - the self-contradictory and unreal 


elements which would repudiate 
the society wherein alone conscience 
is enabled. to exist. 

This moral law of democracy 
appears on investigation to be the 
outcome of a creative compromise 
between the command into which 
Jesus summed up the Law and the 
prophets—that we must love God, 
and our neighbours as ourselves— 
and the necessities of a political 
society. The Christian: community 
was a super-political society; the 
Greek city-state, or thé .Roman 
Empire which absorbed it, a purely 
political society. Western democ- 
racy is a synthesis of the two. But 
the moral law enjoining respect of 
conscience on which it rests is of 
Christian origin. True democracy is 
the political society created by 
Christian conscience for its habita- 
tion. 

If it be asked why we must’ 
regard as objectively valid «the law 
which commands respect of con- 
science within the limits imposed 
by the necessities of the political 
society which makes respect of 
conscience possible, we can reply 
in either of two ways. We may say 
that, if this moral law be repudiated 
within a society, once it has 
arrived at the conception of the 
sovereignty of the people, the con- 


sequence is’ inevitable corruption 
and ‘degradation. The sovereignty 
of the people cannot be exercised 
except under conditions of true 
democracy. The ‘“‘dictatorship of 
the proletariat’’' is a bastard and 
sinister invention in’ order to con- 
ceal this very fact. Or we may say 
that respect of conscience is a self- 
evident imperative, or divine com- 
- mand. Historically, it derives from 
Christianity—above all, from cer- 
tain of its Protestant manifesta- 
tions; but the possibility of these 
derived, in turn, from the medieval 


Catholic assertion of the rights-of- 


the Church against:the State. 

' The political and religious sanc- 
tions of respect of conscience do not 
conflict with one.another. Indeed, 
they support one another. But the 
argument that the political society 
based on respect of conscience 
requires the support of an explicit 
Christian faith is dubious. It is 
patently false if the Christian faith 
includes intolerant forms of 
Christianity. A true democracy is a 
definitely more Christian society 
than a professedly Christian society. 
that is intolerant. On the other 
hand, those Christians for whom an 
intolerant Christianity has become 
a plain contradiction in terms will 
certainly be reluctant to claim that 
an explicit profession of Christianity 
is „necessary to the recognition of 
the moral law on which true 
democracy depends. They will con- 
tent themselves with claiming, 
justly, that the profession of a 
tolerant Christianity is a precious 
and powerful support to the moral 
law. ; 

The essence of the matter is that 
true democracy, resting as it does 
on the objectivity of the moral law, 
will be found to have a theistic 


é 


basis, if its basis be explored. It is. 


the fashion nowadays either to 
deride ‘‘the civil religion” which 
Rousseau said must be believed in 
any society in which the nature of 
‘the social contract’? was under- 


stood, or to misrepresent him 
entirely and to pretend that his 
‘civil religion” was the precursor 
of the totalitarian idolatry of the 
State. This is a strange perversion 
of Rousseau’s insight. That is: 
evident when we consider his’ 
formulation of the dogmas of the. 
“civil religion.” 

The existence of a wise, loving and ° 
powerful God, who sees and prov ides 
for the future ; the life to come; the 
happiness of the just, the punishment | 
of the wicked, the sanctity of the sociat 
contract and the laws—these are the 
positive dogmas. As for the negative, I 
limit them to one: the proscription of 
intolerance. (Du Contrat Social, 
IV, viii) ' 
That is, in fact, most.-of what 

the Protestant half of Christendom 
understands -by Christianity to-day. 
Rousseau, very emphatically, de- 
clared ‘that he was not putting it 
forward as a complete religion, but. 
as the common religious basis 
necessary to- all members of a 
society consciously based on the’ 

‘fsocial contract.” The citizens of 


such a society (he said) are free to 


profess any religion which does not 
conflict with the ‘‘civil religion’’; 

but the “‘civil religion” they must 
belie¥e, because, unless they do, ` 
they will be neither good citizens 
(in a democratic republic) nor loyal 
subjects .(in a constitutional 
monarchy). ‘Rousseau -was simply 
drawing out the religious implica- 
tions of the belief in the validity of 
the moral law which-is the founda- 
tion of true democracy. Any form of 
religion which included and incul- | 


cated the dogmas of the “‘civil 
religion’’ was acceptable; none: 
which denied them could be 
tolerated. 


‘Rousseau was pretty near the 
mark. Belief in the moral law that 
is vital to the free society. does 
have profound religiofs implica- 
tions; and it does not seem that the 
free society, which has so greatly 
developed its political machinery 
since .Rousseau wrote, has really 
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advanced very much towards a 


consciousness of its own religious 
foundations. On the ` contrary, 
Rousseau, rightly understood, is as 
far in advance of most political 
thought to-day as he was in 1762. 
When he declared that the free 
society ‘‘could not compel anybody 
to believe in the’ dogmas of the 
civil religion, but it could (aad 


* Pr A t 
should) banish anyone who does e 


not believe them: not as impious, 
but as incapable of social life, of 
sincerely loving the laws and 
justice, and of sacrificing his life to 
his civic duty, if the need arise,” 
he was speaking to our condition 
to-day. ea 

Moreover, none so ‘well or 
clearly as Rousseau, has describéd 
the change in the moral dimension 
of human existence which , takes 
place when men realize the nature 
of the obligation which binds them 
in a true democracy. Here again 
his meaning has been, almost 
invariably, either innocently mis- 
understood or deliberately misrepre- 
sented, by those who suppose that 


‘“‘the social contract” in Rousseau’s . 


thought is a historical happening. 
It is nothing of the kind. It is ‘‘the 
idea’’ of a true society, which its 
members come to understand at a 
crucial moment of their education; 


when thev understand ‘‘the social 


contract,’’ they understand what a 
true society is, and what it involves 
to be a member of such a society. 
It was, and still is, an illumination. 
A true society was, for Rousseau, 
essentially a democracy, though it 
might not have the 
machinery of a republic, as Britain 
itself has not. It was necessary to 
a true civil society that in it the 
citizens should be regularly sum- 
moned to declare their sovereign 
will, and to confirm or revoke the 
licence they®have given the Govern- 


' ment (King or President) to govern 


them. The ‘‘state of nature} is the 
state in which men are before they 
understand ‘‘the social contract.” 
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man’s 


When they understand it, and 
exercise their rights .under it, they 
understand that the civil society is 
a unique and indispensable means of 
making man a moral being. This 
crucial change Rousseau thus 
describes :— 

This passage from the state of nature 

to the state of civil society produces in 
man a very remarkable change, by 
substituting justice for instinct in his 
conduct and giving his actions the 
morality they formerly lacked. It is 
then alcne that, the voice of duty re- 
placing physical impulse, the sense of 
right succeeding mere .appetite, man 
who hitherto had considered only him- 
self, finds himself forced to act on dif- 
ferent principles and to consult his 
reason before listening to his desires. 
Althougk in this state he is deprived of 
several advantages that he has from 
nature, he gains such great cnes, his 
faculties are exercised and developed, his 
ideas are enlarged, his sentiments are 
refined, his whole. soul is elevated to 
such a point that, if the abuses of his 
‘new condition did not frequently degrade 
him below that from which he has 
emerged, he should. incessantly bless the 
moment which lifted him from it for 
ever, and which changed him from a 
stupid and limited animal into an intel- 
ligent being and a man. (Du Contrat 
Social, I, viii.) 
This is not the occasion for a 
new, and badly-needed, exegesis of 
Du Contrat Social. I simply make 
the point that Rousseau is not the 
prophet of false, but of true 
democracy—or the truly free 
society; and that his conception 
that its establishment, by virtue of 
‘the sacred contract,” involves the 
passing of its citizens into a new 
order of moral existence and moral 
responsibility, is the one of which 
we stand in desperate need to-day. 
Moreover, the great Catholic 
political thinker, Lord Acton, was 
really at one with Rousseau, when 
he maintained that the aim of the 
political society ‘‘was the establish- 
ment of liberty for the realization 
of moral duty,’ and when he 
argued that ‘‘the development of 
moral capacity. requires 
responsible participation in sig- 
nificant decisions.’’ 


It is perhaps necessary to add, in 
order to mitigate the surprise that 
may be caused by the arenes of, 
Rousseau and Acton, that- 


distinction .between..“‘the general 
will’? and ‘‘the will of all’? is in 
practice overcome by the device of - 
the constitutional Opposition. The 
reciprocal criticism between Govern- 
ment and Opposition is a dialectical: . 


process which refines “the will of: 


all’? into ‘‘the general will.’’ The 


conception of a dialectical process. ` 


was not familiar ta Rousseau; and, 

in consequence, ‘the general will, i 
as he presents it, seems abstract 
and monolithic; but he should have. 
been amply safeguarded against 
complete distortion into a prophet 
of totalitarianism by his remarkable 
emphasis on toleration as an essen- 
tial dogma of a true society. This: 


is, of course, strictly inconsistent 
with his equal emphasis on ‘‘the. 


total alienation of each member 
with’ all his rights to the com- 
munity.’ But the ihconsistency is 
of language only. If, as Rousseau’ 
saw, 
manifested only in a society from 
which intolerance 
the totalitarian interpretation of his 
doctrine is categorically excluded., 
What he did insist upon—and this 


was the revolutionary novelty of | 


his doctrine—was that the true 
justification of the political society 
was that it was a collective moral 
being. However difficult this con- 
ception may be to formulate logjc- 
ally, it is undoubtedly true. 

The essence of the matter is-that 
genuine democracy, resting as it 
does upon the objective moral law, 


will be found to have a theistic ~ 
' basis, if its basis is explored. How . 


s+ 
seldom realized that the. difficulty. 
created by Rousseau’s “important ` 


“the general will” could.. þe > 


was banished; . 


far it is necessary or expedient to 


explore that basis is, perhaps, a 


matter for dispute. What does. 
appear to ~be urgently required is 
that many., more » members of the 
free society should become fully 
conscious that the habit of tolerance 
which they. trust is really based on 
the recognition of the duty of 
obedience, to the moral law. This 
“fact at least needs to be admitted 


“fully into .consciousness, if the 
habit of ‘tolerance is not to 
degenerate into a mere habit, 


‘susceptible to challenge and over- 


throw -either by stress “of circum- 
stances, or a convinced doctrine of 
materialism like Communism. 
Genuine democracy, based as it is 
on respect for conscience enjoined 
by the moral law, and expanded, as 
it is now, till every adult citizen. 
participates equally in political 
responsibility and in sovereign 
power, is a novel and extraordinary 
social experiment. It is incom- 
mensurably more ‘significant than 
the ‘Russian social experiment, for 
it is a society: ‘committed to living 


. by conscience and the moral law. 


Whether it can survive depends, 
directly upon the moral will of its 
citizens. If that moral will should | 
fail, the free society cannot endure. 
This understood, true democracy 
is,. indeed, the only Christian 
political society—the first and only 
one that has ever been achieved. If 
it survives—and in order to survive 
its members must become much 
more conscious of its high calling 
and of ‘the manifold dangers that 
threaten it-—-the great Graco- 
Christian civilization will advance 
to. an altogether new and more 
splendid flowering. If it fails, the 
lamps will go out. 
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_ Four Poems 


CHARLES CAUSLEY 
A BALLAD FOR KATHARINE OF ARAGON 
Queen of England, 1509-1533. Buried in Peterborough Cathedral 


As I walked down by the river 
Down by the frozen fen 
I saw the grey cathedral 
With the eyes of a child of ten. ~- 
O the railway arch is smoky. 
As the Flying Scot goes by 
And but for the Education Act- 
.Go Jumper Cross and I. 


' But war is a bitter bugle 
That all must learn to blow. 
And it didn’t take long to stop the song 
In the dirty Italian snow. 
O war is a casual mistress 
` And the world is her double bed 
She has a few charms in her mechanised arms 
But you wake up and find yourself dead. 


The olive tree in winter 

Casts her banner down a , 
And the priest in white and scarlet 

Comes up from the muddy town. 

O never more will Jumper 

Watch the Flying Scot go by 

His funeral knell was a six-inch shell 
Singing across the sky. 


The. Queen of Castile has a daughter 

Who won’t come home again 

She lies in the grey cathedral 

Under the arms of Spain. 

O the Queen of Castile has a daughter 
Torn out by the roots 

Her lovely breast in a cold stone chest 

Under the farmers’ boots. 


‘Now I like a Spanish party 
And many O many the day 
I have watched them swim as the night came dim 
‘In Algeciras Bay. 

O the high sierra was AETR 
And the seven-branched river of Spain 
Came down to the sea to plunder 
The heart of tha sailor again. 
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O shall I leap in the river 

And knock upon paradise door 

For a gunner of twenty-seven and a half 
And a queen of twenty-four? 

From the almond tree by the river 

I watch the sky with a groan 

For Jumper and Kate are always out late 
And I lie here alone. 


Peterborough: 1946. 


AT THE GRAVE OF JOHN CLARE 


Walking in the scythed churchyard, around the locked church, 
Walking among the oaks and snails and mossed inscriptions 
At first we failed to find the grave. 

But a girl said: ‘There he is: there is John Clare.” 

And we stood, silent, by the ridged Stone, 

A stone of grey cheese. 

There were no flowers for the dead ploughman 

As the gilt clock fired off the hour, 

Only the words: 

A poet is born not made. 


The dove-grey village lay in the Dutch landscape: 
The level-crossing and the fields of wet barley, 
The almshouses, the school, the Ebenezer Chapel,’ 
The two pubs, and the signposts 
To Stamford, To Maxey 

From the pages of biography. 

And later, sitting in the church 

Among the unstuffed hassocks, 

And smoking a pipe on the gate 

At Maxey Crossing, 

I thought of the. dead poet: . 
Of the books and letters in the Peterborough rs 
The huge, mad writing. 

Of the way he walked, with one foot in the furrow, 

Or hurried, terrified, as a child to fetch the milk from Maxey 

Expecting from every turn a Caliban. 

Of London, Charles- Lamb wand Hazlitt, 

The bad grammar, the speling, the invented words, 

And the poetry bursting like a diamond bomb. 

I thought of the last days, the old man 

Sitting alone in the porch of All Saints in Norman aid, 
‘And the dead poet trundling home to’ Helpston. 
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O Clare! your poetry clear, translucent 

As your lovely name, ` 

I salute you with tears. 

And, coming out on the green, from The Parting Pot, 

I hotice a bicycle-tyre 

Hanging from ae high stone feathers of your monument. 


Helpsion: 1946. 
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CHIEF PETTY OFFICER 


He is, older than the naval side of British amet 
And sits 

More permanent than the spider i in the enormous wall. 
His barefoot, coal-burning soul 

Expands, puffs like a-toad, in the convict air 

Of the Royal Naval Barracks at Devonport. 


Here, in depdt, is his storie Nirvana: 
More real than the opium-pipes, a 
The uninteresting relics of his Edwardian foreign-commission. 
And, from his thick stone box, 

He surveys with a prehistoric eye the hostilities-only ratings. 


He has the face of the dinosaur 

That sometimes stares from old Victorian naval photographs: 
That of some elderly lieutenant 

With boots and a celluloid Crippen:collar, 

Brass buttons and cruel ambitious eyes of almond. 


He was probably made a Freemason in Hong Kong. 

He has a son (on War Work) in the Dockyard, 

And an appalling daughter > 

In the W.IR.N.S. ; 

He writes on your draft-chit 

Tobacco-permit or request-form 

In a huge antique Borstal hand, 

And pins notices on the board in the Chief’s Mess 
Requesting his messmates not to 

Lay on the billiard table. 

He is an anti-Semite, and has somewhat reactionary views 
And is hot-air conditioned by the Western Morning News. 


And when you return: ‘from the nervous Pacific 

Where the seas 

Shift like sheets of plate-glass; i in the dazzling morning 

Or when you return, 

Browner than Alexander, from Malta, 

Where you have leaned over the side, in harbour, 

And seen-in the clear water 

The salmon-tins, wrécks and tiny explosions of crystal fish, 


A whole war later 

He will still be sitting under a pusser’s “lock 
Waiting for tot-time, 

His narrow forehead ruffled by the Jutland wind. 


SONG OF THE DYING GUNNER A. A. L. 
2 (to John Betjeman) 


Oh mother my mouth is full of stars 

As cartridges in the tray 

‘My blood is a twin-branched scarlet tree 
‘And it runs all runs away. 


Oh Cooks to the Galley is sounded off’ 
And the lads are down in the mess 
But .I lie done by the forrard gun 
With a bullet in my ‘breast. 


Don’t send me a parcel at Christmas time 
Of socks and nutty and wine 

And don’t depend on a long weekend 

By the Great Western Railway line. 


Farewell Aggie Weston, the Barracks at Guz,* 
* Hang my tiddley suit-on the’ door 

Pm sewn up neat iri a canvas sheet 

And I shan’t be home no more. 


H.M.S. Glory. 


*Guz= Naval slang for Devonport. 


Three Poems 
MARGARET GREIG. 
CANCER 


She had a close acquaintance 
Who never left her side, 
Never left her mind alone, 
Never let her be alone, 
Till the day she died. 
' ” l 
She had a near companion 
Who fed upon her heart, 
Never gave her senses rest, 
Never let her be at rest 
Till they had to part. 
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- Pain, the endless enemy, 
Pain, the bitter friend, 
Pain was faithful unto death, 
Held her closely, until death 
Won her in the end. 
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UNCERTAINTY 


They do not know the strength of faith 
Who never fell to doubt, 
Nor understand the warmth within 


_ Who never were shut out. 


When I see blind men go to pray 
And make no plea for sight, 


I prize more dearly than do they 


The quenchless inner light. 


And if I ever enter in 

The stronghold of the sure, 

I shall feel twice as safe as those 
Who always were secure. 


’ CHIVALRY ‘ 


A trumpet somewhere in the hills 


Cries thinly on the icy air, 
But all the hearts that might have heard 
No longer care. 


The torch is dying on the wall, 

A thicket hides the splendid keep, 
The hearts that kept the banners high 
Are all asleep, | 


The creeper in the crumbling" hall | 
Was born to silence, and they wait 
For footsteps that may never come, 
Or come too fate. ; 


The pavements of the righteous cause 
Are buried under weeds of spite, 


- And who will ride to-dåy.to wars ` 


He need not fight? 


The acquiescent valleys hold -~ 
The sum for selfish ears and eyes, 
While somewhere in forgotten hills 
An echo dies. 


To Die to Live 
HERBERT READ 2 


Giving his impressions of a 
European tour which he made 
early in this year 1947, Alan Moor- 
head reported (Observer, April 27) 
that 

people had no wish to discuss global 
strategy or enter into cosmic philos- 
ophies about the future of the world. 
They found the world inside their own 
village. . . . Any traveller with eyes in 
his head this spring must have noted the 
collapse of the power of central govern- 
ments along the whole course of the 
Mediterranean. The reaction from the 
enforced dictatorships of the war is still 
intense, and at some places getting 
worse. A weakening of ordinary social 
morals, a dark distrust in government 
currencies and banking systéms, a 
raging black market, a determination 
to evade taxes, a defiant and fatalistic 
cynicism towards central planning, ‘a 
` decline in -the power of the Church and 
other established institutions,” and a 
general feeling that one is simply living 
for the day—these are the endlessly 
recurrent symptoms which confront the 
traveller as he’ makes his way through 
France, across the Italian peninsula 
and into south-east Europe. It almost 
seems at times that he is moving 
through a series of autonomous city 
‘states, and the voice of the United 
Nations sounds fainter and fainter. 


The picture is intended to be a 
black one, 
underlying note of sympathy; and 
honest reporter that he’ is; 
Moorhead cannot refrain from also 
noting that . 


to the untrained eye the new wheat crop 
which now stretches from Greece to the 
English Channel is a wonder to behold; 
nor is there widespread starvation or 
disease along the Mediterranean. At 
most places I visited. both the marriage 
and the birth rates were rising steadily. 
There is an enormous amount of private 
and spontaneous reconstruction of roads 
and farms and bridges being done. .. . 


I came across this-article shortly 
after reading the essays on the 
crisis of Western. Civilization in 


could not help feeling that there was 
a certain divergence between what 
was actually happening in Europe, 


though there is an 


‘ 


and what the writers in the Adelphi 
imagined should be happening. Of 
course, ‘It is open to Professor > 
Hodges, Mr. Eliot and Mr. Murry 
to protest that the orient and 
immortal wheat which will be 
ripening all’ over Europe when 
these words appear in print is not, 
in their opinion, an adequate basis 
for culture; and that>.Mr. Moor-- 
head’s vision of autonomous city 
states is merely romantic 
journalism. The rising birth-rate 
and the spontaneous reconstruction 
of roads and farms are not to be so 
easily dismissed, but these are’ still 
materialistic factors, and it is the 
cultural crisis which’ is our 
immediate concern. | 

Admittedly, in the Adelphi, we 
are debating this question on a high 
level. What concerns the three con- 
tributors I have mentioned is’ a 
certain desire for historical con- 
tinuity. Professor Hodges is 
perhaps an exception, for he is pre-. 
pared for- a transformation: he 
realizes that communism, whatever 
else it- may be, is a movement of 
the culturally dispossessed——‘‘of 
those who by their own -act, 
whether understanding the issues 
or not, have taken their stand out- 
side the European tradition’ and 
thrown its inheritance away.’’ He 
realizés that if the tradition of 
Christian humanism is -to live, it 
must first die and be reborh within 
this dynamic trend. But obviously 
he wishes: the Christian tradition 


to live. Mr. Eliot does not wish it 


to die: he would like therefore to 
lift it out of the arena of politics, to 
create a network of independent 
but corresponding scholars, artists — 


‘and clerics. I am not suggesting 
the last issue of the Adelphi, and I ` 


that this a reactionary ` point of 

view, but it is a conservative one. 
Mr..Murry will have none of this: 

new -scholasticism,; but he too is 
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essentially conservative: he looks 
forward to a revitalization of the 
Christian Church, to an -historical 
continuity within Christendom. 

I do not necessarily -place myself 
in- opposition to these writers, 
individually or in so far as they 
share a common belief in the 
Christian tradition, and a common 
desire for its perpetuation. What I 
question is their. historicism—their 
fatalism. Even in the interpreta- 
` tion of contemporary events, it seems 
to me that they simplify in order to 
exaggerate. When Mr. Murry says 

‘it would be blindness to ignore 
the significance of the fact that 
there are now more than six million 
Communist voters in France,” I 
would suggest that it 1s equally 
blind not to pause and ask what 
communism means to these voters. 
It may mean something approxi- 
mating to Stalinism in a few 
industrial centres. like Lille or 
Lyons, but among the peasants and 
artisans who must account for a 
good proportion of those six million 
votes, ‘it undoubtedly ‘means some- 
thing Approximating more nearly 
to guild socialism, or’ even. to 
agrarian anarchism. As for the 
communist intellectual of Paris,’ he 
may- be the- new type of atheistic 
man (existentialist pattern) which 
Professor Hodges describes as 
something “new in world-history, 
but he would not Survive ‘long’ in 
Moséow. . 

I do. not put so much faith or 
fear in the spectre of a universal 
totalitarian Communist society, The 
‘strength of totalitarian ‘structures 


international money market, 


the central, structure, it could not 
stand but for the existence of vast- 
labour camps-—it has no vital unity. 

It is not merely a closed society ; 
it is a slave society. And one day 
the slaves will revolt.* 

I welcome the -breaking of the 
pattern of European history. The 
State and all its works, banks and 
their strangulating currency, the 
the 
tariff system and the artificial dis- 
tribution of industry which shelters 
behind it, nationalized systems of 
secular education, of military ser- 
vice, of taxation and amortisation— 
let it all perish. The Black Market 
has many ugly -features, but at 
least it does represent: a certain 
human vitality—a determination to 
escape from the, galleys of state 
serfdom. From a cultural point of 
view I am somewhat envious of this 
vitality. What we need is a Black 
Market in culture, a determination 


‘to evade the bankrupt academic 


institutions, the fixed values and 
standardized products of current art 
and literature; not to trade our 
spiritual goods through the recog- 
nized channels. of Church, or State, 
or Press; rather, to pass them 

“funder the counter.’ 

But let me hasten to redress the 
balance of such a nihilistic ttter- 
ance! I do believe that a collapse 


. CE. H. R. Trevor Ronee: 
Days of Hitler (Macmillan, 


The .Last 
1947), p-2: 


` “The structure of German politics and 


varies inversely with. their extent: - 


- the wider they are spread the more 
they are subject to the’ deviations 
which are simply the local varia- 
tions induced .by climate -and soil 
(and’ which good. marxist™ theory 
must countenance)., There are 
obvious signs that even within the 
U.S.S.R. itself, the discipline is 
only preserved . by = generous 


measures of local autonomy. As for 
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_ private 


administration, instead of being, as the 
Nazis claimed, ‘pyramidical’ and 
‘monolithic,’ was in fact a confusion of 
empires, private ` armies, and 
private intelligence services. In truth, 
irresponsible absolutism is_ incompatible 
with totalitarian administration; for in the 
uncertainty of politics, the danger of 
arbitrary change, and the fear of personal 
revenge, every man whose position makes 
him either strong or vulnerable .must 
protect himself against surprise by re- 


_ serving from the common pool whatever 


power he has managed to acquire. Thus 
there is, -in the end, no common pool at 
al.” To what extent, we might ask, does 
this ‘acute observation apply to the 
U.S.S.R.? 


of central government, a relapse to 
local autonomy stich as- Alan Moor- 
head describes, 1s a better condi- 
tion of life, and offers better 
prospect of a cultural revival, than 
any too conscious attempt -to pre- 
serve existing institutions. But I.do 


not. deny the necessity of institu- 


tions if we are to elevate a, new 
culture above the primitive level. 
My point is that we haveéto begin 
from some basis of social health and 
social simplicity which might, in 
any historical perspective, be called 
Homeric..I use this word in its 
-concrete sense. When Vico re- 
valued Homer, and placed his poetic 
worth high above that of Virgil, he 
was recalling us to. cultural 
realities. That was more than two 
centuries ago, and his voice has 
gone unheeded, until, recently, we 
heard it again in accents of genius: 


In spite of the brief intoxication: 


induced afi the time of the Renaissance 
by: the discovery of Greek literature, 


there has been, during the course of 


twenty centuriés, no revival of the Greek 
genius. Something of it was seen in 
Villon, in Shakespeare, Cervantes, 


Molière, and—just once—in Racine. The. 


bones of human suffering are exposed in 
L'Ecole des Femmes and in Phèdre, love 
being the context—a_ strange century 
indeed, which took the opposite view 
from that of the epic period, -and- would 
only. acknowledge human suffering in 
the context of love, while it insisted on 
swathing with glory the effects of force 
in war ‘and in politics. To the list of 
writers given above, a few other names 
might be added. But nothing the peoples 
of Europe have produced is worth .the 
first-known poem that appeared among 
them. Perhaps they will yet rediscover 
the epic genius, when they learn that 
there is.no refuge from fate, learn not 
to admire force, not to hate the enemy, 
nor to scorn the unfortunate.§ 

As Simone Weil says elsewhere 
in the essay from which I am 
quoting, “‘the spirit that was trans- 

, = 

§ Simone Weil, ‘‘The Iliad, or, The 
: Poem of Force.” Politics (New York), 
November, 1945. This posthumously pub- 
lished: essay is,-in my opinion, the most 
remarkable piece of criticism that has 
appéared in our time. It was originally 
published in Cahiers du, Sud (Marseilles), 
December, 1940 and January, r941. 
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mitted .from the’ Ikad - to . the 
Gospels by way of the tragic poets 
never jumped the borders of Greek 
civilization; once Greece was 
destroyed, nothing remained of this 
spirit but pale reflections.” But 
now the mirror is broken, the 
defences ‘are! destroyed; -and I 
hazard a guess that this spirit will 
reappear where we least expect a 
revival of culture, among the ruins 
of that country which has already 


‘produced, in Hölderlin, the most 


Hellenic of modern poets. -But, 
admittedly, that is a speculative 
opinion. 

Somewhere in its meandering 
history, Christianity lost the tragic 
sense of life which the Gospels 
illustrate. My own difficulty. has 
always been to trace any essential 
connection between the Gospels and 
the Christian Church as we knew 
it—as we have known it: in 
European history. Professor Hodges 
and Mr. Murry may agree with me 
in this—they ask for a new 
essence; for a revitalization. But it 
does not seem to me that they speak 
plainly enough. They imply that 
the Church can in some miraculous 
way both reform itself and become 
an agent of social and cultural 
renaissance. But they must know 
that religion in the elemental sense, 
like poetry in the elemental sense, 
can only come out of a certain way 
of life, out of a specific economy 
and social structure. And all that is 
sour’ and rotten in Europe today. 
It is only where the destruction is 
complete enough, the communica- 
tions disrupted enough, and where 


-life is consequently on a primitive 


level, that not only Christian 
humanism, but the whole complex 
of Western Civilization, can ‘‘die 
to live.” | . , 

The fitst essential institutions 
will be educational institutions. By 
‘feducational institutions” I do not 
necessarily mean ‘‘schools,’’ cer- 
tainlv not the abattoirs of sensibility 
which go by that name today. To 
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achieve ‘“‘the greatest lucidity, 
purity, and simplicity’’—that should 
be the aim of education. Such an 
achievement is likelier to come 


‘from the workshop and the- playing | 


field than from the academy or 


grammar schoolin the context of 


work, in the context of play, of 
work-play. It-is even possible that a 
new type of education will be born in 
Germany, out of her misery and 
disillusion. Here is a quotation from 
a letter I received recently from a 
- teacher in Germany: 

The school will probably be taken 
over by a headmaster from Hamburg 
in September. This man is con- 


vinced that education -through art is 
what is most needed now, not the stereo- 


typed academic, pre-Hitlerian cur- 
riculum, with its far-too intellectual 
bias . so useless now when all 


universities are overcrowded and most 
children will have to earn their living as 
. artisans, not even in commerce! . 
It will be interesting to work under a 
headmaster who not just suffers your 
ideas, but will support them actively, 
even to the point of leaving out some 
‘academic subjects altogether. He has 
already tried out his ideas successfully at 
a big state-school in Hamburg, but was 
still too much controlled by’ the authori- 
ties there. . 


The ‘‘ideas’’ which this corre- 
spondent attributes to ‘me are not 
original ideas: they can be found i in 
Plato, in Schiller, in Pestalozzi, in 
Herbart, in Caldwell Cook. But the 
modern world has obstinately 
resisted them, being bound to 
divisive, competitive, vocational 
ideas of: education, and never for 
a moment contemplating the possi- 
bility that education might be 
directed towards ideas of brother- 
hood, mutual’ aid, creative expres- 
sion. The whole aim of modern 
education can be summed up in one 
word—‘‘cleverness.’’ The whole 
aim’ of the opposed idea of educa- 
‘tion can be summed up in another 
word—‘‘wisdom.’’ Until the world 
recognizes the incompatibility of 
these two aims, and accepts the 
revolutionary changes that would 
be necessary before wisdom could 
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mind, 
5 


be substituted for ‘cleverness, - all 
hope of a solution of our crisis: is 
vain. | ae Sad 
-But by wisdom we do not mean 
solemnity. Man’s life, as Plato said, 
is a business which does not deserve 
to be taken too seriously—and that 
is where our communist friends 
make such a mistake. To go on 
quoting Plato (always from the 
neglected but wisest of his. writings, 


the Laws), 


we should keep seriousness for . sérious 
things, and not waste it on trifles. 
While God is the ‘real goal of all 
beneficent serious endeavour, man has 
been constructed as‘ a toy for God, and 
this is, in fact, the finest thing about 
him. All of us, then, men and women 
alike, must fall in with. our rôle and 
spend life in making our play as ‘perfect 
as possible—to the ae inversion. 
of current theory. . .. It is the current 
fancy that our serious work. should be 
done for the sake of our play; it is held 
that war is serious work which ought. 
to be well discharged for the sake of 
peace. But the truth is that in war we | 
do not, find, and we never shall find, 
either any real play.or any real educa- 
tion worth the name, and-these are the 
things I count supremely serious for 
such creatures as ourselves. Hence it is 
peace in which each of us should spend 
most of his life and spend it best. What, 
then, is our right course? We should 
pass our lives in the playing of games-—— 
certain. games, that,is, sacrifice, song, 
and dance—with the- result of ability to 
gain Heaven’s grace, and to repel and 
vanquish an enemy when we have to 
fight him.* 


Greek education, or Plato’ S` con- 
ception ‘of it, was directed towards 
the establishment, in the human 
of four -cardinal . virtues: - 
purity, justice and 


A 


courage, 


wisdom. It does nót seem to me 


that our modern education en- 
courages the development of any~ 
of these virtues, and it does - little 
for that characteristically Christian 
virtue which we should add to the 
Greek four—charity. But how do 
. we begin to build up a new Europe 
on the ruins: of. the old until we 
have a firm conception of virtue, 
and direct all our endeavours 





*Trans. A. E. Taylor (Dent). 


towards: implanting it in the minds 
of our children? This, I would sug- 
gest, is a problem far more urgent, 
far more actual, than any attempt 
to save ‘‘the traditional culture of 
Europe,’’ or even Christianity as 
part of that tradition.. Communism 


Chashma 


ERNEST ODELL 


To see Chashma from the hills 


at night was to see a ship in dark- 
ness from the shore, but the ripple 
of its lights on the water was 
missing,. for water was there none 
apparent, and in the hard brilliancy 
of morning Chashma sat upon the 
pink plain like a fly-blow on a 
painting by Van Gogh. In the first 
breathless moment of topping the 
Pass one hated Chashma as a 
blemish’ on an otherwise perfect 
landscape. Even if one could not 
see the tiny grey smudge ‘from the 
ice-factory chimney, one knew that 
the ants were at work there, black 
ants and white ants, and the clash 
of tools and the rustle of papers 
rose up to. one in prospect and the 
beauty of the desert was marred. 
Then came the long tumble down 
the sides of the hills, the eternal 
scream of the engine in bottom 
gear, the squeal of brakes at corner 
after . corner, the sickening eddy 
and swirl of the vehicle from left to 
right and left again, and always the 
white ‘dust blown’ back: into the 
lorry, always the dust white and 
‘settling, till one’s men looked like 
millers and the handsome gloss of 
the Indian skin .was deadened, 
transforming them to unreal 
corpses. You were glad.when your 
sickness left you at the bottom, you 
were glad when the vehicle ceased 
to roll and eddy under your feet, 
you were glad to relax and to cease 


to strain expectantly for the bit of 


road round the next corner with its 
c* 


and Christian humanism might be 
reconciled in some common con- 
ception of virtue, which is prag- 
matic; never in any vision of God, 
which j is transcendental. They might 
join together in sacrifice, song and 
dance, and share Heaven’s grace. 


giddy glimpse of precipice and. the 

grey rocks below, you were glad 
for the sake of the little Gurkha 
driver sitting taut beside you over 
the last four miles with foot 
straying restlessly from brake to, 
accelerator and back to brake, The 
engine ceased to scream, the foot 


‘went hard down, back rolled the 


dust cloud, back rolled the hills 
and we sucked in the straight white 
ribbon in front of us and spewed it 
out forgotten behind. The men in 
the back unwrapped their ‘safas 
from about their faces and. began . 
to talk. We careered joyously over 
an Irish bridge where the skeleton 
of a camel lay’ in the dry river-bed, 
its bones picked clean. -One re-' 
marked that the aridity of the 
desert did not allow a corpse the - 
ey of corruption. | 


I peal: now, in the midst of: 
the middle-class mediocrity of an 
English provincial town, that I 
loved Chashma. It was not because 
it was beautiful; it was not-——except 
in spring when you could lie upon 


-your back on the lawn and gaze up 


through the light pink. of the 

almond trees to the very blue sky. ` 
It was just an ordinary Frontier 
cantonment with the appendage of, 
to us, a rather dirty - unromantic 
bazaar. But the romance of India is 
a mirage which has re- -appeared 
amidst the miserly imagination of 
a secure and unruffled society, and 
now we believe that the homesick- 
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ness which we considered real, was, 
in fact, a fable, and that we lived 


then, whereas now we continue to’ 


exist.. 

Yet the life itself was unexciting 
enough; planning defences against 
the Germans who never came, and 
afterwards, . when we realized that 
the danger had drawn no closer 
than the Caucasus a few thousand 
‘miles away, trying to convince 
ourselves. that we were still in the 
War, that we were ‘not forgotten, 
and that Frontier defence under 
peaceful conditions was in the long- 
run contributing something to the 
war in the green jungles of Burma 
where our. brothers-in-arms were 
already fighting. But it was a 
losing battle we fought with the 
crumpling weapons of make-believe 
against an inner conviction that 
after all we had ‘‘had’’ the War. 
Strangely enough it was the regular 
officers who succeeded most easily 

in convincing themselves that our 
` effort . was really worthwhile. 
Amongst the civilians-in-uniform 
the’ make-believe never really 
existed except in cynical Jest in 
mess parties. Attempts by District, 
Army’ and General Headquarters to 
raise our morale by sending us 
lecturers to assure us of the value 
of our task, were received with 
open or ill-concealed ribaldry, 
especially among the younger 
officers. Those of us who had the 


advantage of years maintained our 


decorum and vented our feelings 
through the 
cynicism. 

I lived so long in the place myself 
that eventually I ceased to care, 
except that I had to keep up a 
pretence of wishing to get away to 
avoid ostracism by the younger set. 
It was easier for me on the brigade 
staff; it was easier to be an 
individual. From time to time I 
could escape from Chashma on the 
plea that I had to do a route 
‘reconnaissance along the Frontier 
against a possible advance by our 
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safety-valve of 


far distant and ‘fast retreating 
enemy. Strangely enough my ex- 
peditions linked me with phantoms 
from the past, thus making my 
make-believe more real. Some 
previous intelligence officer had 
dug out a battered old file from a 
disused cupboard in the brigade 
office. lt contained a jumbled mass 
of route reports dating back to the 
Great War. Most of them were. 
curiously personal and I found them 
rather frightening. “‘Report on a 
route reconnaissance of the Zemal 
Nala ' by ` Captain Thompson, 
F.F.R., on 26th October, 1924. 
”. .’” I cast my mind back. I was. 
a small boy then, coping with 
analysis and parsing in a rather 
dreary classroom in a dull country 
town. At 5 o’clock I would hurry 
home every day with a satchel of 
lessons, and at 7 o’clock, after the 
lamps outside had been lighted and 
the curtains drawn, I would 
struggle with Latin declensions 
before the fire in the dining-room. 
Meanwhile, Captain Thompson 
would be taking an afternoon 
siesta under the grey hills, his map 
beside him, and the horses un- 
saddled and cropping the grass in 
a leisurely way down by the 
stream.-To him the job would be 
important; the brigade major 
believed that my expeditions were 
important too. I knew that .some- 
time in the years to come the 
battered file would be taken out 
again. ‘‘Report on a route recon- ° 


naissance of the Jilga Nala by 


Captain’ Odell,” Rajputs, on` 4th 
April, 1942. . . .’’ I shuddered and 
put the file away, but I slipped the ` 
maps into my pocket for the 
morrow’s journey and went off to - 
arrange for the levymen who were 
to accompany me. Tomorrow at 
some village a woman in red would 
turn sharply away .as she saw us 
approach, sharply .away in the 
glare of light to the blackness of 
the house. She would have a quality, 
of eternity, for she would be of the 


land, and against such strength and 
beauty the withering files in the 


brigade cupboard would suffer 
` defeat. 
Perhaps that was it. Perhaps 


that is why Chashma has become 
endeared to me.. Chashma Canton- 
ment and I are contemporaries. I 
was born’ in 1914 and°’ Chashma 
Cantonment came into existence I 
like to think, because-it. gives me a 
slight superiority in age, in 1919. 
Old places like old people frighten 
me. They turn on. me. with the 
omniscience of age which sends me 
slinking to the corner. Chashma 
and I knew that Roberts of 
Kandahar had been through that 
‘way, but there was no monument 
to him, so by tacit agreement we 
ignored him and maintained our 
mutual respect.. But outside 
Chashma, floating mirageous and 
ship-like in the summer heat, was 
a. tiny cemetery. It floated like a 
dinghy attached to its parent 
vessel by a white tow-rope of road, 
hard, hot and unshaded. Stubborn 
and defiant the trees seemed to 
grow about the gravestones of a 
handful of English boys who fell 
in the attack upon Spin Karez Fort 
one morning in 1919. A bomb from 
one of our own aircraft (they called 
them aeroplanes then) sent the 
majority of them untimely to their 
graves. I can imagine the para- 
graph or two which crept into The 
Times to acknowledge a British 
victory in the Third. Afghan War. 
Somewhere, I Suppose, some 
ageing relatives may still remem- 
ber them. They lie within sight of 


their victory and the singularly ` 


weird and grotesque Afghan hills 
which prick up out of, the pink 
=- plain. Chashma and I salute them 
for they are of our generation. A 
foreign king passed through 
Chashma twice in‘ his reign. First 
with the correct proportion of 
pomp and ceremony which our 
Government normally bestows upon 
rather insignificant monarchs visit- 


` 


ing the Empire. On the second 
occasion as a frightened fugitive. 
fleeing from his enraged ‘country- 
men. This was in 1929. He learnt 
too. late that though a reforming 
people can’ achieve their end 
through revolution, a reforming 
monarch must temper his zeal with 
discretion. Chashma and I acknow- 
ledged him as a contemporary. 
Apart from these few events, 
nothing of historical importance 
had ruffled the surface of the pink 
plain until our coming to disturb 
the hills with our defences and to 
fill the pockets of the local tribal 
contractors. 


§ 

If you walked past brigade head- 
quarters and out through the far 
gate of the Cantonment you passed 
into the Bazaar. Its main streets’ 
were open, broad and windswept. 
Your face was lashed with the’ 
sudden hot dust and your eyes 
smarted from it. Near the centre of 
the place the shops tottered garish 
and tawdry where Hindu ostenta- 
tion had flung down a frightened 
challenge of its monied might 
before the stolid and unmoved 
Muslim majority. Doctor Prem 
Nath unrolled his’ blue tin banner 
above the humble roofs of 
Achakzai bed-makers and pro- 


.claimed his ability to-cure venereal 


disease and skin affections, 
but nearer ground-level, ‘crudely’ 
scrawled in gigantic Arabic script 
on a tottering mud wall, Pashtun 
Pills gave hope tothe aged of a 
continuation of joy. To the 
Achakzai bed-makers this must 
have given renewed encourage- 
ment, for, even if they had sold 
their birthright to’ wealthy Bodh 
Raj, they believed it would be 
redeemed one day by their sons who 
flourished apace ‘and spent their 
scanty pocket-money in Bodh Raj’s 
store, buying German penknives 
and Japanese tops smuggled in 
from Afghanistan by their brothers. 

As you walked away from the 
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. centre display diminished. The 
` frantic surge of Hindu ambition 
was. forgotten and gave way to the 
humbler mud-built homes, shops 
and work-places of the local people. 
The spatter of gaudy sign-boards 
faded. Occasionally a flimsy balcony 
clung to, the upper storey of a more 
pretentious building, clung there 
fragile like an unreal ply-wood addi- 
tion to a cheap and old-fashioned 
„theatrical stage set, but an upper 
storey was now an exception and 
the mud buildings contented, them- 
gelves in jostling on ground- level, 
shops merging and overflowing into 
each other with their goods flooding 
out on to the street. = 

From the levyman with the 
broken old laceless army boots to 
the barefoot boy who worked the 
bellows for the silversmith, they 
would all tell you they were 
‘Durranis. The Durrani tribe con- 
nected them with the kings of 
Afghanistan and they looked, all 
of them, towards Afghanistan for 
their opinions, for their religion and 
‘for their kinsmen. India meant 
nothing to ‘them; it was the 
country of Bodh Raj and the 
usurpers.. From Afghanistan they 
came and to Afghanistan they 
returned when in trouble. Zabto, 
the railway coolie, went there. 
He was a simple fellow, not quite 
-right in’ the head they used to 
say, and he was a thief. They beat 
him as a beardless boy in the 
Frontier, customs office for ‘stealing 


from: the compound: and then they. 


kicked his behind and threw him 
out and: he went whining away. 
When he became a man he stole a 
- tent from the Hyderabad Regiment, 
sold it for a. good price beyond 
the Frontier, ~and was stupid 
enough to get himself caught by 
returning to Chashma to do his 
. shopping. He went to gaol and 
broke out and crossed the Frontier 
again. In Chashma that was a good 
joke, for it was a joke against the 
police and the police were Indians. 
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Stories began to circulate'in the 
_ Bazaar about Zabto ; 


Zabto the 
coolie, the half-ivit, ` the boy they 
had kicked on the bottom. The 
stories were mighty exaggerations, 
but they were good stories, and 
they built up a reputation for’ him. 
On the other side of the Frontier he 
was joined by more scallywags 
from British territory. When they 
stole a gravestone from the little 


‘British ` military- cemetery the 
brigadier got restless. When iron 
pickets disappeared from the’ 


defence posts he became angry. 

When the garrison engineer was 
waylaid by two, armed men who 
kidnapped one -of his coolies, the 
official, who was supposed ‘to main- 
tain peaceful conditions in the tribal 
‘areas, was transferred. The crowds 
in the Bazaar gloated and waited 
for the next wonder to come out 
of Afghanistan on the heels of the 
ex-coolie, and his` followers. It 
came in the kidnapping of six 
sepoys of the Observer Corps, who 
were surprised outside their lonely 
outpost early in the morning with- 
out their rifles. They had just been 
saying their prayers. The new 
official in charge of tribal matters, 
addressed a note to his opposite, 
number on the ‘other side of the 
Frontier. He asked for the expul- 
sion of Zabto. The Afghan official 
explained with flowery obtuseness 
that he knew nothing of an outlaw 
hiding in his territory. Secretly, 
however, he brought pressure to 


‘bear on his tribespeople who were 


known to be sheltering Zabto. He 
was no longer welcomed in villages 
as the little hero. With fading 
prospects of the continuance of. 
their free bed and lodging his 
followers began to wilt away. Soon 
he was alone. He wandered discon- 
solatėly about the Frontier, some- 
times slipping into British territory, 
sometimes back into Afghanistan. 
The new British tribal official 
decided that it was time to strike. 
Two levymen left Chashma one 


afternoon with rifles. They returned 
at night and pulled through their 
barrels. The howl of the jackals 
ceased to trouble our -sleep for 
some time. . 

g 


Such simple .incidents enlivened 
thé gossip of the Cantonment. 
. They -helped some of us with our 
make-believe, and for a time we 
would weave day-dreams, almost 


convincing ourselves that: we lived 


among dangerous men. But sooner 
or later the truth would break 
through, and we would be forced 
to recognise, that if we took:a horse 
and rode straight out into the 
country without an escort, it would 
be a thousand to one against our 
being involved in any trouble. The 
people of the land were the soul of 
courtesy; their hospitality over- 
whelming and embarrassing. To 
pay them was to give offence, but 
small presents of aspirin. or any 
simple drug were gratefully re- 
ceived and we went on our way 
with their blessing. It was 1942 
and down in India men were 
blowing up railways and hurling 
stones at British soldiers who did 
not know what it was all about. In 
Chashma, when I went in search of 
the Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
the local civil officer, and found him 
sitting among the chieftains of the 
district, these elders of the tribes 
would rise to their feet on my 
approach. I was embarrassed that 
men so old in years should ‘be 
‘diligent in the, paying of respect to 
a junior officer in an alien-army. It 
provided a. partial answer to the 
riddle of why Bodh Raj would 
eventually rule; for these simple 
chieftains were living, like so many 
Muslims on the Frontier, in the 
past. There was no lack of courage 
among them, they would fight, but 
if they fought it would be with the 
weapons. of the past. In battle they 
‘ would be cruel and treacherous, 
capable of committing the most 


frightful horrors, but they would 


not stoop to use the weapons of 
the modern world: loudspeakers on 
the tops of lorries shrieking at the 
British to quit India; newspaper 
invective; the sending of mission- 
aries to America to convert another 
nation; clerks running ‘‘go slow” 
campaigns in Government offices; 
shopkeepers black-marketeering at 
the expense of British soldiers; 
bank clerks ignoring- the polite 
request of the British officer until, 
trying to attract their attention for 


_ the fourth time in the height of 


Delhi’s summer heat, he «would lose 
his temper, then smiling at their 
victory they would . become 
obsequious and ask pleasantly what 
he required; the railway booking 
clerk sorrowfully regretting that all 
berths on the Punjab Mail had been 
booked ‘‘since long’’ and that con- 
sequently there would be no reom 
for the memsahib for at least 
another week, before turning to 
mark his reservation plan with Mr. 
Banerjee’s berth for tomorrow's 
train. Yes, it was total war so far 
as Congress India was concerned ; 
the Muslim thought in terms of 
single battles. and defeat has been 
his portion: Congress took their 
cue from the West, quickly 
realizing that the days of the 
gentleman’s war were ‘past; the 
Muslim sat at home whetting his 
sword while serving his enemy 
with sweetmeats from his own 
table. In Berlin or Tokio, Subhas 
Chandra Bose was planning his 
campaign to undermine the loyalty 
of the sepoy to the British Raj. It 
was total war indeed! = 


Up in Chashma an echo of what 


was happening down in India was 


borne to us.occasionally by officers 
returning from leave in Lahore or 
Bombay. Coming back’ from. five 
days alone among the local tribes- 
people, I would hear some story of 
a British officer, in charge of a 
small party of Gurkha recruits, who 
had fired on an Indian mob surging 
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to stone and molest his troops as 
they were boarding a train. Another 
massacre had been committed. 


Twice a week the mail train 
- waddled down to us on the plain 
from the black mouth of the three 
mile tunnel under the hills. Then 
the pompous old postmaster would 
take off his turban, scratch his head 
and look up his postal regulations 
to see whether there was- any 
authority for him tọ deliver 
Lt, Smith’s registered letter from 
home, or 
should be called to the post office to 
sign a form and take delivery him- 
self. News from home was brightly 
optimistic. My pins on the ‘‘news 
propaganda” maps in: the brigade 
office were only just beginning to 
wander in'the right direction, but 
in the letters from England the 
wearying round of ‘‘civil defence’’ 
did not show through. Once some- 
one got up quickly and went. away 
to his room, leaving us drinking \i \in 
the mess, but it was not a German 
bomber but-a G.I. who had caused 
the trouble. Weekend leave in 
town was a way of escape and, if 
one should be picked up by M.P.s 
in Chip Street, the C,O. was an 
understanding man for he also had 
a wife in England. Weekend leave 
- meant new faces. 


Occasionally one would meet men 


back from Burma, resting, or 
attending a.training course, and the 
impatience of the youngsters would 
be further inflamed, and they would 
return to Chashma more jaded than 
ever. They were jealous of the 
hardships suffered by these return- 
ing warriors and were so touchy on 
the point of their own inactivity 
that a chance word would be taken 


as an affront-and might easily lead. 


to a fight. Later, in more sober 
mood, they. would fall back upon 
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whether Smith Sahib — 


bitter humour and would add up-the 
campaign ribbons they would never 
wear. The philosophy of their elders 
was of no comfort to them and to 
pretend that our job was of value 
was to be greeted with howls of 
derision. Meanwhile, beneath the 
mulberry trees in the cantonment, 
the gramophones wailed plaintively 
of White Cliffs of Dover and 
Whiter Christmases, and an assist- 
ant was installed to help the mess 
clerk to add up the rapidly 
increasing chits for drinks. 

The senior officers and their 
wives fought a gallant but losing 
battle for morale, for though we 
gladly went to “Strip the Willow” 
at Flagstaff House on Christmas 
Eve, the years of adventure were 
filtering through the hour-glass, 
and the hoof-beats of a Boxing Day 
paper-chase only served to remind 
us that the Horsemen’ of the 
Apocalypse were riding away. One 
of the younger set broke out in 
pursuit and was successful. He 
leaves a widow somewhere in Scot- 
land. Love of their own beloved 
Gurkhas held them together for 
more than two years, buti even that 
broke down at last. They began to 
leave regretfully the battalion they 
had made: It was their final 
attempt to get into battle. David 
joined the paratroops and jumped 
somewhere near Rangoon. We 
missed his cornctake voice in the 


mess. Johnnie: joined the Royal 
Indian Navy, and Denis some 
-quaint intelligence organisation. 


They were: going, and with them 
went character and something in- 
definable but lovable because it 
was” young. Now, I. know . that 
Chashma is empty Again, for I paid 
a fleeting visit there in 1945 and it 
was empty then. So the make- 
believe broke down at last, even 
with the Army authorities. 


To Pershore: a Yankee Pilgrimage 


DEVERE ALLEN 


= Few- Americans have ever 
heard of Pershore, and not many 
modern Englishmen, perhaps, know 
anything of Elihu Burritt. Yet the 
little town in Worcestershire and 
the Yankee linguist, lecturer 
and internationalist—whose home, 
appropriately enougk, was at New 
Britain—were linked, a hundred 
years ago, in a bold crusade. 

Because of this forgotten union, 
I too once went to Pershore. It was, 
for me, a sentimental journey. 
Defying reason, when I set foot 
upon the: English countryside, a 
glow goes through me which I 
fondly fancy is inherited—a bequest 
from seventeenth-century ancestors 
who lived in more than half of 
England’s counties. To such an 
American, the Royal Three Tuns 
Inn was bound to beckon like a 
tourist leaflet; the ancient Abbey 
promised lessons of the ‘Normans 
and the (Roundheads; 


arched across the Avon, despite its 
ugly new companion, rebuking our 
utilitarian age. Later on, these 
things could be explored: eventu- 
ally, I found roast beef before a 
blazing fire; an old font rescued 
from a farmer’s chicken yard ; 
tenth-century monks, in the mind’s 
eye, laying huge stones like votive 
offerings to beauty. 

But for the present, demie 
things were pushed aside, even the 
. chance to see the’ Shakespeare 
House at nearby Stratford. My 
urgent goal was a sloping meadow 
in the Avon’s elbow, where, on a 
Jely day of 1846, an oddly gallant 
man had challenged war. 

In dress, as in ideas, Elihu 
Burritt must have punctuated those 
blossom-studded swales like an 
itinerant exclamation point. Tall 
and thin, he wore black shoes, black 
baggy trousers, black coat:and hat, 
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the Bene- 
dictine bridge, so I had heard, still. 


black flowing tie; a dusty black 
bag swung from an umbrella held 
across. his shoulder. Ray Stannard 
Baker, the biographer of Wood- 


row Wilson, whose picaresque 
wanderings as ‘‘David Grayson” 
were popular with Americans 


thirty years ago, once encountered 
such a figure on a Sunday morning, 
bound for . his pulpit, and 
asked with justifiable impertinence, 
“What’s the matter? Is God. 
dead?” But to Burritt, least creed- 
confined of men, the living. God 
was the propounder of human 
‘unity, and the only blasphemy was 


-anything that hindered. And if his 


garb was sombre, it cloaked. one of 
the most colourful personalities of 
his day. 

In fact, this Yankee séems half 
legend ; his life sounds like those 
constitutional exaggerations .of 
which the most charitable British 


‘people deem Americans guilty. 


He was the son of a humble 
shoemaker; he fraternized with the 
greatest personages of - Europe, 


- America and Britain, who admiréd 


him. 

- He was so shy as a youth that he 
ran down cellar and hid behind a 
barrel to avoid the guests at his 
Sister’s wedding; he addressed 
huge audiences in many parts of the 
world and won the esteem of 
learned men with his ease and 
eloquence. 

He was always plagued by ill- 

ness; he walked thousands of miles 
in America, Ireland, England and 
on the Continent, and often, to earn 
a livelihood and pay for books, 
worked many hours at a black- 
smith’s anvil. 
‘Asa practical artificer in iron its 
repute was.solid; but invariably he 
laboured’ with a book propped up 
in front of him, studying science or 
some difficult foreign tongue. 
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He was self-educated;. but by the 


time he was thirty, he could trans- 
late fifty languages. Before he died 


he had learned nearly a hundred, ` 


and several times he deciphered old 
documents and hieroglyphs which 


had stumped experts, including 
the archeologists of Harvard 
University. 


‘He wrote with keen interest on 
every new invention; he turned off 
a book entitled Sanskrit for the 
Fireside. 

He was as little vain as any man; 
he wore a wig. 


He was devoted to the- social . 
advancement of women, had warm 


friendships with a few, was adored 
by many; he never married. ` 

.' When he became.an acknow- 
ledged spokesman for peace, he had 
never read a word of peace 
“‘literature,’’ had never met a peace 
worker; he had simply decided, 
from a study of physical geography, 
that the world could not endure 
culturally, any more than - physic- 
ally, if it were rent asunder by 
national and = racial. prejudices. 
When he attended his first peace 


rally. at Boston and was asked to ` 


speak, ,his logic and . earnestness 
“swept the “highbrow” audience to 
its feet. 

He- opposed slavery as. vigor- 
ously as any Abolitionist; but 
unlike many, he felt that war could 
-bring no genuine freedom, and he 
worked out a substitute which 
attracted wide support—a schemé 
to sell vast public lands and buy 
freedom for the slaves en bloc. 

He refused -to-support the Civil 
‘War “‘almost to the prison gate,” 
lost all financial backing, and eked 
out a meagre living from a hillside 
farm; as soon as the war was over, 
he was appointed Consular’ Agent 
in Birmingham, 

Born in 1810 to a poor family, 
the last of ten children, he was 
twenty-two years old before he 
could save money enough to 
achieve his ambition to matriculate 
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at Yale. But when he went to New 
Haven, he found the other students 
more polished and better financed, 

so he took a lonely room, got leave 
to use the College. library, and 
worked himself into broken health. 


He never earned,- directly, his 
coveted degree; but later on, 
Amherst College gave him än 
honorary diploma, and Yale 


University proudly -made him a’ 
Master of Arts. 

By most historians he is never 
mentioned; but he worked in close 
collaboration with such men as 
Cobden, Bright and the Quaker, 
Joseph Sturge. He. had the friend- 
ship of Edmund ‘Fry, Frederick 
Wheeler, and Henry Richard, head 
of the English Peace Society. He 


wor the respect of Dickens, 
Carlyle, de Tocqueville, and a 
number of European chiefs of 


state. In his own country, he moved ` 
constantly in the most famous 
intellectual and political circles, 
having the admiration of Charles 
Sumner, the progressive legislator; 
Mark -Hopkins, the distinguished 
educator; Frederick Douglass, the 
Negro orator; and the militant 
writer, Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

To the task of war prevention he 
brought a persistence that was in 
his very make-up. Witness his 
private journal: : i 


June 18, 1837: Headache; 40 pages 
Cuvier’s Theory of the Earth; 64 pages 
French; 11 hours’ forging. 

June 19: 60 lines Hebrew; 30 pages 
French; 10 pages Cuvier; eight lines 
Syriac; 10 lines Danish; 10 ditto 
Bohemian; nine ditto Polish ; I5 names 
of stars; 10.hours’ forging. 

June 22: Unwell ; 12 hours’ forging. 


When he came that day to 


“Pershore, ‘his mind was wracked 


with grief. He had been saddened 
by his first-hand study of the Irish 
famine. But .worse:. his own 
America had gone to war with 


- Mexico, a war primarily fought for .- 


the extension of slave territory. It 
was a war so repugnant to 








Abraham Lincoln that as a Con- 
gressman he voted against war 
credits. The Massachusetts legisla- 
ture, by a substantial majority, had 
adopted a resolution asking the 
state’s ‘young men not to enlist. 


But American columns were 
blasting their way toward the 
‘halls of Montezuma’’-——a question- 


able achievement still celebrated in 
the official Marine Corps song. If 
until then Elihu Burritt had lived 
.on a theoretical plane, he was at 
last confronted by grim realities. 
The peaceful world he longed for 
was not to be won by fine speeches, 
or by idealistic. resolutions from the 
peace societies. It demanded drastic 
action, a popular: movement that 
might put the brake on warmakers. 

And- so, down by the Avon,: he 
pondered. Little in stature as he 
felt himself to, be, lonely and 
isolated as he bitterly knew, what 
was one man against the jugger- 
naut? Yet he came from his medi- 
tation with new purpose. He was 
going to build an organization. He 
was going to propose a_ personal 
commitment for its members. He 
had jotted down the first ‘‘peace 
pledge’ ever drafted, three-quarters 
of a century before Lord Ponsonby 
or Dick Sheppard. It-said: 


Believing all war-to be inconsistent 
with the spirit of Christianity, and 
destructive of the best interests of man- 
kind, I do hereby pledge myself never 
to enlist or enter into any army or navy, 
or to yield any voluntary support or 
Sanction to any war, by whomsoever or 
.for whatsoever proposed, declared or 
waged. And I do hereby associate 
myself with all persons, of whatever 
countryf colour, or condition, who have 


- signed, or who shall hereafter sign, this. 


pledge, in a League of Universal 


Brotherhood, 
employ all legitimate and moral means 
for the abolition of all war. ... 

Far from ‘sanguine was .the 
Yankee about any ready acceptance 
of this programme. He did not use 
phrases like “iron curtain,” but in 
a longer section of his pledge he 
isavowed all interference with 
e communication of ideas. He 


whose object shall be, to, 


did not talk about ‘‘éne world,” 
but he embodied in his statement 
the recognition of “the image of 
God and a human brother in every 
man, of whatever clime, ene or 
condition of humanity.”’ 

He did not realize fully the power 
of a modern state to conscript men 
and women, as can be seen by his 
‘voluntary support or sanction to 
any war.’’ Napoleon, to be sure, 
had long since inaugurated the 
levée en masse, but Burritt wrote 
from American experience, and the 
people so hated the draft that even: 
eighteen years later, when it was 
belatedly used in the Civil War, 
there were serious riots, and the 
law was so hedged about with legal 
exits that fewer than 50,000 troops 


were thus secured, of whom hardy 


26,000 ever served. 

But the American. dared not ‘be 
optimistic. Modestly he noted in his 
diary 

Wrote a pledge for a League of 

Universal Brotherhood—hope to get a. 

thousand signatures to it before I leave 

the country. 

He took the pledge that very 
aight into a ‘‘little upper room,’’ as 
he always liked to say, and placed 
it before a group of Pershore work-. 
men. To his pleased sùrprise, he 
found them-ready for it. He soon 
discovered peace-minded British 
workers everywhere. He got his 
thousand ` signatories—then five. 
thousand, and finally, before sailing 
for the States, nearly 25,000. Once 
back home, he Secured another. 
25,000. 

But events weré pihs those 
who: signed his pledge. France was 
filled with revolutionary ferment, 
and many ‘Englishmen were filled 
with fear. Burritt had originated 


` the idea of “‘friendly addresses,’’ 


or open letters from - groups: of 
American citizens to British com- 
munities, and vice versa, signed by 
thousands, asking ‘for peaceful 
settlement of the Oregon boundary 
dispute. If this: ‘method did not 
actually bring the eventual peace, 
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it provided the climate in which it - 


could be made. The same technique 
was used when war seemed possible 
between Great Britain and France: 
from Manchester to Marseilles went 
a “friendly address’’ bearing 
25,000 signatures, and 1,700 
Frenchmen signed a similar address 
from Bordeaux to Birmingham. 
The fertile brain of Burritt found 
other forms of peace expression. 
His Olive Leaves, brief essays on 
peace, inserted as thinly disguised 
advertisements, were printed widely 
in many countries, and at one time 
a large proportion of French news- 
papers either fan them or com- 
mented on them in favourable or 
hostile ‘editorials. The ideals of his 


League were set forth in The Bond 


of Brotherhood, only one of the 
peace papers that he published. 
Then came another new idea. The 
London Peace Conference of 1843, 
initiated mainly by Sturge and 
other Friends, had been attended 
by fourteen Americans. What a 
wonderful thihg, Burritt decided in 
1848, would be a similar meeting 
right in France, the epicentre of 
Continental violence! 

"To France he hastened, and put 
the plan before key government 
officials. They smiled and backed 
him up in principle—then scuttled 
‘the project when his back was 
turned. Small wonder! For the 
~ earnest Yankee was not one of 
them, notwithstanding his growing 
fame. His lot, long since, had been 
cast definitely with the workers. 
When Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow had offered him a scholar- 
ship at Harvard, he had turned it 
down, on the ground that the 
wealthy atmosphere would cut him 
off from simple labouring people. 
Among the French, he sought the 
aid of intellectuals and “big 
' names,” but he would allow no 
separation from the working 
masses. It was a time when the 
radicals of Europe had begun to 
urge a “strike for peace,’’ and 
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Burritt openly backed the move-. 
ment. . . 

When he saw that France was 
hopeless, he went to Belgium: 
There he found a warm response. 
His longed-for conference was held 
at Brussels. Only one American 
beside himself was there, and the 
- Continental press was less than 
lukewarm in approval, but it was a 
štart. And only one year later, 
France did become host country to 
another congress, with twenty 
attending from America, and 620 
from the British Isles. Flushed 
with triumph, Burritt and his 
friends went straight to militaristic 
Frankfort, where a conference was 
held in 1850. This gathering urged 
arbitration, the codification of 
international law, and general dis- 
armament. It opposed duelling, 
aggression against small nations, 
and loans to warring governments. 

Burritt, Sturge and Wheeler 
were almost successful in securing 
arbitration of the quarrel between 
the Danes and Germans over 
Schleswig-Holstein, the. proposal 
failing by a hair. They arranged a 
stirring peace conference at London 
in 1851, but their labours for 
another in 1852 were doomed to 
failure. The French: Republic had 
again become an Empire, and the 
Crimean War was just around the 
corner. 

What: was achieved ‘by all this 
effort? Not.much to halt war. But 
Burritt had done worthwhile 
things. He had helped the scat- 
tered peace elements to become a 
movement. He had helped that 
movement. to educate itself on 
world affairs, and on the stagger- 
ing problems to be solved. He 
had given the cause of peace 
momentum, which up to then it 
had sorely lacked. Without his 
pioneering, the peace movement of 
‘later times would have remained 
inchoate and confused. Above all, ` 
Burritt taught his generation to 
wage peace. 


| JE 

Suppose you stood today at 
Pershore, facing modern techno- 
logical war—the danger of rockets 
hurled across the seas, of super- 
sonic airplane’ flights, of atom 
bombs? The first thing you could 
“say was said a hundred years ago 
by Burritt: 

Science, which has softened with its 
civilization all other systems, has added 
torments and ferocious barbarities to 
War. 

One thing we know more clearly: 
that we must hurry. One oldtime 
pacifist concept is not valid—the 
idea of a cumulative, - eventually 
conquering strength. Before The 
Bomb, we could believe, with 
sociological backing, that even if 
our generation could not hope ‘to 
create peace, each added effort 
brought it closer. Burritt’s peace 
pledgers had done their work and 


faded from ‘the scene; but after. 


every war, a greater movement 
would arise. One day, those who 
refused to. cooperate with war 
would be a powerful majority, and 
then all wars would cease. But now 
there simply is not time for that. 
War appears to have undergone 'an 
actual mutation. The American 
scientist, Urey, may not be alto- 
gether fanciful in saying that the 
next war will be fought with.atom 
bombs, and the next one after that 
with spears. 

Even the theory of a strike for 
peace was one of the casualties of 
Hiroshima. All you need to dis- 
integrate civilized society on our 
planet is a corporal’s guard of 
scientists and technicians, suddenly 
gone a little mad, as they have done 
before. A strike. of pacifist 
scientists, if it involved them all, 
might work. But here is the fact we 
have to face: while any men will 
make an atom bomb, our world will 
never want for men to use it. 

Nor can we now, as Burritt 
might, repose much trust in 
pacifist virtue of a personal kind. 


A warm, courageous, sacrificial 
person may still accomplish miracles 
with others. But he must come in 
contact with them. You don’t: stop 
war, at any rate, by personal 
appeals to bombardiers three miles 
above the clouds, whom you can 
never see, and who can never see 
the families they slay. 

To-day, we dare not count on 
labouring men as such. Burritt 
could exclaim, at the radical anti- 
war stand oof the Inter- 
national Workingmen’s Congress 
at Brussels in 1851, “AIH hail to 
this new banner lifted among those 
millions! It must soon bring the 
Governments of the world to a 
better adjudication of their disputes 
than arbitrament by the sword.’’ 
But not in times like these could 
honest men say that. From the 
first echoing of Fascist boots, it 
has been the most class-conscious 
forces which have led’ in counter- 


‘bellicosity. Labour may strike for 


peace against a government, ‘but 
not against a government of its 
own. Labour governments will 
show real leadership in world rela- 
tions; but as for loyalty to strictly 
peaceful methods, as for unique 
ability to beat Fascism by non- 
violent action before it gets under 
way, that must await another cycle. 

Yet contradictory though it seem, 
for peace workers to eschew pro- 
gressive politics would be suicidal. 
One must respect those sensitive 
pacifists who, abjuring the com- 
promises of political action, with- 
raw into pure and personal affairs, 
or into self-contained communities 
with idealistic aims. It is a tempta- 
tion now, as it. was in Burritt’s 
day, to try to’ save the world 
through pure example. There were 
numerous ideal communities in the 
1840’s,- and Burritt visited. some. 
But he always came away shaking 
his head in sorrow, for in such 
ways, he felt, no victory could be 
achieved. To-day, so complicated is 
society, it is a million miles from 
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' creation,” 


microcosm to macrocosm. Burritt 
felt, as modern pacifists should 
understand, that the place for 
healers is with the sick. 

The Yankee wanted to work in 
every worthy social cause. One of 
his colleagues who did not share 
his views, who thought that 
pacifists - ‘should keep apart from 
abolitionism, the woman suffrage 
movement, penal ‘reform, and, 


especially the labour unions, was 
William ` \ 
‘sarcasm than social sense, Ladd 


Ladd. With better 
warned of all disturbing ‘“‘side- 
shows,” declaring that if peace 
workers got diverted from their 
central thesis, they would ‘‘depart 
this mundane sphere at an incon- 
sequential tangent, and be lost 
amid the tag ends and odd bits of 
As ardent a pacifist as 
William Lloyd Garrison refused to 
vote because the American constitu- 
tion authorized a militia; but when 
a deputation of workingmen asked 
his support for political and 
economic justice, he advised them 
to employ the ballot and forgo 
trade unionism altogether ! 

The little islands of the mind, 


where refuge can be had from com- 


promise, exist no more in fact than 
those charming haunts for exiles in 
the South Pacific, where Japanese 
and Americans ground the palm 
trees—- and each other—into pulp. 
Somewhere in this frustration lies 
a moral. Not merely once in history, 


along the shores of Galilee, has a 


seer been forced to work with 
doubting comrades, who by the 
power of new vision were trans- 
muted into prophets. It is a common 
race experience to be lifted up to 
higher levels, not by the innovators 
who proposed essential-change, but 


‘by those who were at first its foes. 


It may wel be, in the D of 
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lofty cause, 


a backward look ‘a century from 
now, that Mars was brought to 
heel by those who were formerly 
quick in combat. But never, it may 
be hazarded, if pacifists abdicate 
‘their opportunities. 

In the peace movement of Elihu 
Burritt’s land, at any rate, some of 
the finest present leaders hold 
medals—tarnished mementoes of a. 
repudiated past—for proficiency in 
warfare. But while they were 
aroused by horrors they had seen, 
to the last man they were brought 
into active work for peace through | 
companionship with pacifists who 
laboured in common causes side by 
side. 

That. is ‘why pacifist saintliness 
can be unhcly. That is why pacifist 
isolation, or the tactic of slow social 
change by pure example, has little 
relevance to this critical hour. The 
noblest evasion remains evasion 
just the same. The pacifist’s job 


` today is to be the best-informed on 


world affairs, the best political 
technician, the most useful mem- 
ber of the group in which he 
functions. 

That is why pacifist loyalty, how- 
ever, is so indispensable. There is in 
human fraternity, as well as in the 
laboratory, a chain reactions ‘“‘In a 
time of’ crisis,” said William 
James; “it is a’ fine thing to have 
on a moral uniform.” The Yankee 
pilgrim wore one; it is why he 
spoke- at Pershore of the ‘‘little 
upper room.” But he did not enter 
it alone, or merely with his~ kind. 
He knew ro man, no group, no 
no government, no 
party, from which he was willing 
to rémain aloof. There were those 
in Burritt’s time, as now, who 
wished to make their pacifist faith 
an anchor; his he resolutely made 
a sail. 


Commentary 
BY THE EDITOR 


Among some notes made in 
hospital a year or two ago, while 
awaiting an operation, | I found the 
following: - 


Friday 7 a.m. A. good night.’ Lying in 
‘the bath, with my pubic hair shaved, I 
looked a poor forked creature. It was 
` simply astonishing that this creature, in 
his herd aggregates, should spend his 
best thought and energy in striving to 
destroy his own kind, and that the 
, greatest honour should be paid by him to 
' those who lead him in the enterprise. 
Passing my life, as I have done these 
last ten days, between the Hospital and _ 
the Hotel, I have wondered more 
urgently than I -have for a long time 
how much of a freak, a ‘‘sport,’? I-am. 
In both places, the herd values, slightly 
different but substantially the same, 
seem to overwhelm and obliterate the 
individual values. The advent of one 
man sets the whole ward telling bawdy 
stories, though till he came not one was 
heard. To a chorus of smug approval a 
red-tabbed officer at the Hotel says: 
“Educate young Nazis! The only way to 
educate a young Nazi is with a bullet!” 
though before he spoke probably no one 
would have gone so far. 

People in the herd are ashamed. of 
their decent feelings, their better selves. 
They are frightened of appearing less 
hard, less hard-boiled, less brutal than 
their fellows; and so the lowest value, 
sthe lowest appeal, is constantly vocal. 
Yet (I think) there is a vast accumula- 
tion of suppressed good feeling in the 
world, only waiting for the voice of 
authority to which to respond. But 
authority, alas, is too often achieved by 
those who make the lower appeal, and 
who are imprisoned by their lower selves” 
so that they dare not také the risk of 
breaking away. 

How imperative it is, ee 
always to speak out—and not even to 
seem to acquiesce in herd’ sentiment! 

. I am afraid I often fail in this, out of 
_ pure politeness. But one must be polite, 
and affirmative for decency. 


On a later page, I found two 
quotations. The first is- from 
Rabindranath Tagore: 


The failure of Western Humanity to 
preserve the worth of their civilization 
and the dignity of man weighs like a 
nightmare on my mind. It seems clear 
that this failure is due to men’s repudia- 
tion of moral values and to their belief ` 


that everything is determined by ‘a 
- physical chain of events. 


The second is from kade 
Mansfield’ s letters: 


It seems to me there is a great change 
come over the world since people like us 
believed’ in God. God is now gone for 
all of us. Yet we must believe; and not 
only that—we, must carry our weakness 

and our sin and our devilishness to 
somebody. I don’t mean it in a bad 
abasing way. But we must feel that we 
are known; that our hearts are known 
as God knew us. Therefore love today 
between lovers has to be not only human 
but divine. 


Though the collocation of these 
passages must have been accidental, 
they bear directly upon one another, 
and they are all concerned with the 


deepest problem of our time. The 


sense of a moral authority has 
departed from among us; and, in 
its absence, the suppressed decency 
of mankind finds no rallying point. 
No voice of authority—‘‘for He 
spake as one having authority and 
not as the Scribes’’—is sounded 
among us, to recall us to our better 
selves. 


That is, of course, a big general- 
isation: but it is roughly true.. An 
automatic. process of -what the 
psychologists call ‘‘reduction’’ „is 
going on: not.merely in that 
ashamedness of the decent impulses 
which is operative in the hospital 
ward and the hotel lounge, but 


even more. significantly in the 
massive reductions. of human 
motives to economic or sexual 


urges by ‘current materialist philo- 
sophies. The physical. materialism, 
which Tagore incriminated as the 
chief cause of the repudiation of 
moral values, is not the only one. 
There are many forms of 
‘‘materialism,’’ and they are not all 
necessarily or obviously connected 
with one another. Some of the most 
deleterious come under the heading 
of what is called “realism.” 
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! Take, for example, 'a paragraph | 


from the London Diary of The New 
Statesman (May 10, 1947). The 
writer (who is the editor of that 
influential journal) charges Mr. 
Bevin with “having done great 
damage? by his attitude ‘on the 
question of the. Polish frontier. 


' A friend who has just returned from 
Poland tells me >that the British. and 
American decision to challenge the 
Western frontiers of Poland . caused 
dismay and bewilderment in circles most 
anxious for collaboration with the West. 
Since on this matter all Poles are united, 
‘the ‘result of the Anglo-American 
attitude is to strengthen the Soviet claim 
to be the only friend of Poland. Perhaps 
Mr. Bevin regards the Polish frontier 
merely as a bargaining counter’and does 
not serjously expect to see it revised. 
There is an incidental factor that might 
have given him pause . . . whereas, in 
central Poland, anti-Semitism is still 
rife, in these western provinces there 
seems at last to be a chance that the 
Jews could start life again not as 
middle-men, but on the soil. 


The immorality of this is blatant, 


and cumulative. Not a semblance of l 


consideration is given to the funda- 
mental question: Is the Polish 
seizure of indubitably German terri- 
tory right or wrong? All Poles are 
united in supporting it. Therefore, 
it is a mistake of policy for Britain 


and America to question it. Why?. 


Because it makes the Poles feel 
thát. Russia iş their only friend. 
Why not—if Russia is the only 
‘‘friend’’ of a villainy ‘which she 
instigated? That is followed by the 
gratuitous suggestion that Mr. 
Bevin himself shares the immorality 
of The New Statesman and made 


his objection with his tongue in his. 


cheek. Finally, comei the crowning 
indecency. Because the anti- 
Semitic Poles have settled Jews on 
the German territory, it would be 
cruel to disturb them. 


There is not a shred of morality 


in the whole argument; not a word 
of reference to the basic facts: that 
it was definitely agreed that the 
Polish-German frontier was to be 
finally settled at the Peace Confer- 
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ence, and that the cause of Poland’s 
unjust seizure of German territory 
was Russia’s unjust seizure of 
Polish territory. God knows it is 
difficult enough to’ apply moral 
principles in international politics. 
But that the moral. issue should be 
totally set aside in the considera- 
tion of what must, on any showing, 
be reckoned one of the major 
political iniquities of history, by the 


‘editor of the organ of the British 


intelligentsia ‘is an 
phenomenon, 

It betokens a complete moral 
vacuum. Tke ‘‘progressives’’ of 
Britain have progressed to moral 
nihilism. But the needle of their 
compass points always, however 
tremulously, to the pole, which is 
Soviet, Russia. Whatever mental 
and moral contortions they may 
exhibit in the preliminaries of the 
ritual, finally they will, always bé 
found prostrate before Stalin. 
Whatever Russia has done -is 
sacrosanct. l 


astonishing 


That final posture is, I believe, 
inevitable for such minds. Having 
lost their hold on any moral prin- 
ciple, they are incapable of ‘moral 
judgment. The straight question: 
Is this right, or is this wrong? is 
one. which .they automatically 
avoid, because they know they have 
no means of answering it. In their 
condition of moral imbecility they 


-gravitate towards the infallibility 


of Moscow. But not with the naive 
automatism of the Communists 
professed. There is a prodigious 
display of superficial, rationality, or 
rationalisation, which persuades 
themselves and others that they do 


not bow to the East under directive. 


Indeed they do not. They do not 
believe, as the Communists do, that 
the Kremlin ‘is infallible; but they 
behave as though it were. What 
prostrates them before , Moscow is ' 
not belief, bat the absence of all 
belief. As nature abhors a' physical 


/ vacuum, so does it abhor a spiritual 


one. “ies they have ceased to, 


worship God, they are compelled to 


worship Power. 


‘‘Man must and will have some 
religion,” said William Blake. “H 
he has not the Religion of Jesus, 
he will have the Religion of Satan, 
and will erect the Syn4gogue of 
‘Satan, calling the Prince of this 
World, God.” There is the root of 
the power-worship of The New 
Statesman. And the reason why 
resistance to it is not more con- 
vinced and coherent is in the words 
of Katherine Mansfield. ‘‘There is 
a great change come over the world 
since people like us believed in God. 
God is now gone for all of us. Yét 
we must believe. Not only that—we 
must carry our weakness and our 
sin and our devilishness to some- 
body.” 

Her solution of the problem was 
divine-human love between man 
and woman. But that solution, 
though not false, cannot be final. 
First, © because it retreats from 
society to the individual. Second, 
‘because divine-human love must, 
by its very nature, be nourished 
from a transcendent source of love; 


and third, because a spiritual and 


religious ‘transformation is neces- 
sary before creatures are capable 
of love as Katherine Mansfield 
meant it. 


The problem is to formulate the 
God in whom modern men, become 
conscious of their need, smelling 
the rat behind the arras of The New 
Statesman’s worldly wisdom, can 
and must believe. It is not through 
spiritual pride, as’ is often said, 
that they turn away from the 
formulations of Christian ortho- 
doxy; it is rather from a humble 
but. insuperable integrity which 
makes it almost impossible for 
them to pass beyond the recogni- 
tion of what Matthew Arnold 
called ‘ 
not for 


ourselves, that makes 


` 


‘the power in ourselves, but. 


righteousness.” Beyond that point, 
they can neither affirm the Christian 
faith nor deny it. 

If the choice really lay between 
orthodox Christianity and Com- 
munism, they would have to choose’ 
the ` part of Christianity. And it 
sometimes appears that this may 
happen: that, just as the spiritual 
vacuum created by the repudiation 
of morality is filled, in fact, by the 
moral infallibility of the Kremlin, 
so the doctrinal hesitation of an 
undogmatic but positive morality 
must gravitate towards the infalli- 
bility of the Vatican. But the 
parallelism is specious. Those for 
whom morality is real in the voice 
of conscience are not in need of an 
jnfallible authority. 


But their forces are scattered. 
They have no clear-cut doctrine on 
which to converge. “The ,religion 
of Jesus’’ which Blake proclaimed 
to be necessary to prevent the 


‘worship of the ‘‘Prince of this 


World,’ and to the building of 
Jerusalem in England’s green and 
pleasant land, needs definition. It 
is urgent, if the process of corrup- 
tion is to be checked. 

Perhaps we may most simply. 
approach a definition by considering 
the false religion which now seeps 
into the vacuum. Communism is- 
two things: a political’ system, and 
a religion, “We need its creative 
opposite at both Jevels. On the 
political level the opposite is plain 
enough: it is ‘the democracy of; 
freedom and responsibility. But 
what is its religious opposite? We 
cannot say Christianity, because 
Christianity is multiform: and is as 
often anti-democratic as democratic. 
Franco’s Spain is the most 
definitely ‘“‘Christian’’ society in 
the world today. We must therefore 
use the democratic criterion to 
determine the form of religion that 
can .be reckoned the religious 
opposite of Communism. It is ‘the 
religion which admits only free 
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democracy as 
system. 


` But is there any such religion? 


Not yet. No doubt, nearly all the 
varieties of the Christian ‘faith 
professed in Britain or America— 
with the exception of Roman 
Catholic—do by implication accept 
free democracy as the only Christian 
form of political society. At the 
other end of the religious spectrum 
the Eastern Orthodox Church 
definitely repudiates democracy. 
Roman Catholicism does not go so 
far; but it has an anti-democratic 
tradition. But no ` form of 
Christianity definitely and clearly 
maintains that democracy is the 
only Christian form of political 
' society. 


Is it, or is it not? I should Say Jit 
is self-evident that it is; and that 
any other form of political society, ’ 
which calls. itself Christian, is self- 
evidently not Christian. But there 
is no .escaping the paradox by 
which, if free democracy is the 
Christian ‘political society, the 
Christian political society does not, 
and cannot, consist of Christians 
professed. It has nothing but 
welcome, for the unbeliever who 
does the works: but does not know 
the . doctrine. Indeed, that is an 
artificial way of putting the situa- 
tion. It is rather the unbelievers 
‘who, being certainly the majority, 
welcome the believers -today. A 
queer sort of Christian political 
society, to be reckoned the only 
Christian political society. 

But is this really a paradox? It 
fits much better with the parable 
_ of the sheep and the goats than any 
previous form of nominally 


Christian political society has done. . 


If democracy has the moral strength 
to surmount the trials which cer- 
tainly await it, without sur- 
rendering its essential freedonis, it 
will be an incomparably more 
Christian political society than any ` 
that has preceded it. 
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a valid political < 


In a recent essay, The Challenge - 
to Democracy (Faber, tos. 6d.), 
Mr. Alderton Pink discusses this 
problem of the moral reinvigoration 
of British democracy. 

The moral ideas (he says) in which 
democracy’ is rooted cannot be allowed 
sink into neglect as truisms; rather 
do: they ‘meed to be preached with 
religious fervour if they are to prevail 
against the evil forces at work in the 
world. The practice of democratic 
citizenship in its highest form will in 
fact constitute a religion of conduct 
making very exacting demands. The 
social creed of the new democracy will 
not of course exhaust religious aspira- 
tions ;-men and women will continue to 
reach out to spiritual conceptions beyond 
the simple rules of conduct; but in our 

‘ present phase no other creed can become ` 

so great a force for social unity. For a 

higher faith derived :from a new religious 

philosophy in which spiritual intuitions 
. are allied with a credible theology we 
must await the fullness of time. 

This is well said. A democracy 
largely pervaded by a consciousness 
of its own moral foundations, and 
by a sense: of the civic obligations 
towards a society in which freedom 
and responsibility are possible, 
would be in its own right a truly 
religious society. It is (I think) 
impossible to conceive or imagine 
any specific religious faith that 
would be too high to be at home in 
such a society, though it. is only too 
easy to think of forms of religious 
faith—Christian and other—that 
are ethically beneath the level of 
such a society. ‘Let us make 
democracy morally alive: -it will 
then itself become the criterion of 
true religion. 


Indeed, it will itself possess that 

“religion of Jesus’’ which Blake 
invoked to save us from the 
idolatry of power. Within a political 
society which had’ proved, by its 
maintenance .of the God-given 
freedom and responsibility of man, 
the reality of its obedience to the 
law of love, who knows what pro- 
gressive refinements of love would 
become possible? The foundations 
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of Jerusalem at least would have 
been well and truly laid. And this 
achievement is .not remote and 
recondite. We have some warrant 
for believing that, with all their 
faults, their ignorances and their 
apathies, the men and women of 
Britain do believe in the Christian 
political society, even though they 


Saxophobia 


A. J. MCCURDY 


They say, to know the real 
nature of a problem is half-way to 
solving it. Is that so? We'll see. 

Of all the exasperating instru- 
ments! 

You*see a saxophone has punc- 
tured my self-esteem. In a ‘nasty 
way too, since the cure isn’t in 
sight. Altered my ego in a 
chastening way. At least that’s 
something different from the scorn- 
ful treatment it usually gets in 
print. 


I’m a musician. And I don’t 
mean a saxophonist. ` 
Now there are all kinds of 


musicians, but only two species— 
real and pseudo. 

Definition isn’t much 
Recognition is the point. 

In my innocent teens, whilst I 
knew amateurs could be fine 
musicians, I thought all profes- 
sionals must be. I know better now. 
Let it be said I am a professional 
violinist. 

I have come, through -the 
usual mill—-music-hall, restaurant, 
theatre and symphony orchestra. 
Except for the latter, mostly hack 
work. For pleasure, chamber music 
without an audience. Beethoven 
mostly. 

One day I bought a saxophone. 
There was some reason or other. 
A violinist who ‘‘doubled’’ sax 
could get a job in a liner easily, I 
think it was. At that time the urge 


help. 


- Beethoven. 


do not know it by that name; and 
that they are prepared to fight to 
preserve and develop it, if -only 
they knew how. Who w ill speak to 
them with the voice of authority— 
the authority that will reverberate 
their own suppressed but passionate 
desire for the good, and not the 
evil; the right and not the wrong? 


to travel round the world got mixed ` 
up with my musical ambitions. 

Anyway, I bought one. I’ve had it 
for a few years now, but even yet 
it makes me feel slightly ridicu- 
lous. It justified itself all right. 

Financially I mean. But it isn’t me. 

Perhaps I was a bit contemptuous 
of the instrument. Slightly undig- 
nified y’know. Anyhow it has. 
shaken me. 

Perhaps it should be explained 
that musical pros. are either 
“straight” or ‘“‘dance.’’ Some 
alternate between the two groups. 
I did. It’s a dangerous business. 
Often the straight musician 
despises the swing-merchant. The 
dance-man brushes off the other 
along with, silent pictures and 
square dances. But the musical 
musician in either camp has .a 
place for both Salzburg and Haarlem 
in kis scheme of things. I’ve known . 
dance musicians really play’ 
There is no higher 
praise. And I know a lot of straight 
musicians who would be all the 
better of a jam-session—if they 
could produce a hot-lick. But could 
they? That’s the rub. I can’t. 
Herce my exasperation. 

I must explain carefully. 

Of course, most straight men 
would disdainfully disclaim any 
suck desire. I know. imat, but wait 
a bit. 

When I first took up the sax the 
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orchestral parts written for it were 
the same as they had always been 
for other instruments. The part has 
to be played exactly as written. 
Not ‘so now. Often the saxophonist 
is given a free rein. 

To anticipate criticism. What is 
hotting-up really? Basically at its 
best (or worst, according to the 


point of view) it is an exhibition of 


erotic ecstasy in sound. Some of it 
is quite meaningless and non- 
sensical. Quite true. Much of it is 
merely dance-music in more attrac- 
tive rhythm. True again. But some 
of it has a definite meaning and 
significance. 
' J coupled the best of- it and the 


-worst of it, depending on-the point 


of view. These terms’ must be 
thoroughly understood, because the 
best can at the same time be the 
worst, and the worst the best. 

Before illustrating that, consider, 
‘from what are we all suffering? 
All of us, throughout the world? 
Frustration. Thwarted all day and 
every day whether we recognise it 
or not. Particularly in our hum- 
drum jobs. The craftsman of old 
had an outlet for self-expression in 
the articles he made. Now mass 
production has multiplied output, 
but has destroyed the craftsman. 

But it’s a far cry from the con- 
veyor-belt to swinging Dinah. 
Because the hot musician is ex- 
pressing himself. Whether what 
he is expressing is good or bad 
needn’t concern us at, the moment. 
- The point is he has the joy of self- 
expression. What he plays has a 
validity because it is his own. It is 
creative. It is satisfying to the 
perpetrator. 

It isn’t composing of course. 
Technically it is improvising 
around any particular chord pro- 
gression. When it is harmonically 
correct and in modern style it pro- 
vides an alluring rhythm. But when 
one of the Kings of Haarlem lets 
go, it is unique. 

Mind you, much of it I don’t like, 
but I do know what they are doing. 
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‘Peculiar to 


Which brings me to .the paradox 
of the best being the worst and 
vice versa. 

The best is really original. 
the man. It has 
individuality. And when expressed _ 
in flashing technique one can only 
marvel. At the same time it is also 
often the worst, because it springs 
usually from the deeper layers of 
man’s animal nature. Haarlem can 
say things on a saxophone that no 
censor would pass in print— 
convey an emotion for which words 
would be totally inadequate. 
Eroticism, deep and dark. It is 
probably significant that coloured 
musicians are usually the finest, or 
should I say most expert per- 
formers. 

But to get back to the sax and 
my spot of depression. I can’t 
improvise worth a damn. 

In a jam-session each player gets 
a turn solo. He “‘goes to town’’ to 
the top of his bent, whilst the 
others give him a foundation on 
which to build. . 

The key note is spontaneity. The 
result an emotional orgy. A kind of 
blood-letting. 

You know the relief of a lusty 
oath at times? A burst of vulgarity 
can ease an inward tension.. 

Where orchestrations are being 


played, as distinct from the free- 


for-all improvising of a jam-session 
which is celebrated without any 
sheet music whatever, any instru- 
ment may get so many bars solo 
ad lib. Only the chord symbols are 
given. The soloist weaves around 
them. 
Easy. 


Given a __ thorough 


knowledge of chord structure it is 


quite simple to improvise in 


-technically correct fashion. But to 


me, it is the hardest thing in the 
world spontaneously to improvise 
phrases that give me any satisfac- 
tion. 

I can improvise but it doesn’t 
mean a thing. Seems Im not 
creative. In my chosen medium too. 
- What would you ‘do, chum? 
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The Swineherd | | 
DANKO ANGELINOVICH 


In the immense forest of Jaska 
with the other herdsmen lived my 
young friend, Stef. He lived among 
his half-wild pigs and would drive 
them deep into the woods where 
they could dig for roots and acorns, 
wallow in the mud, and grow fat. 
He kept them together by the aid 
of a few grains of maize and the 
long.thong of his whip. Thus pigs 
like men, existed in a herd. 

In this age-old forest stood a 
wide clearing surrounded by wild 
pear-trees: each spring saw them 
so heavy with white blossom that 
it seemed that the snow, melted 
elsewhere, had chosen to remain on 
their branches out of spite towards 
the young sun. Beside the clearing, 
under the pears, wooden huts had 
` >een built for the swineherds, the 
sucking pigs and the sows about to 
farrow: the rest of the pigs were 
collected in a compound. The 
swineherds would sleep there 
through the spring rains and the 
autumn cold, roast their maize-cobs, 
and play on their pastoral pipes : 
otherwise they used to sleep in the 
open on their sheepskin coats. On 
the south wall of the huts the bee- 
hives were fixed, and through 
tiny holes the merry bees streamed 
out dnto ‘the fragrant air in search 
of honey and pollen. 

I made the acquaintance of Stef, 
the swineherd, in a curious way. 
As I was stalking a roe, one’ spring 
morning, a jay began to follow me: 
she settled on a branch and called 
gaily. I turned right but she came 
after me: left, and she flew over- 
head to call again from her perch 
on an oak. I hissed at her, as 
“envenomed asa snake, because she 
was scaring the game away, It is 
strange but true that game takes 
warning from the jay’s cry,- and 
hides for safety. The jay invariably 
brings bad luck to the sportsman. 


The sun was high by this time, 
and it was plain that nothing would 
fall to my gun. Exaspetrated, I 
turned back, the jay after me, like 
a ghost. I waited till she'had settled: 
on a bough nearby, theh raised my 
gun to fire but a sudden shout held 
me :— 

“Don’t shoot, sir, don’ t shoot!’ 

I lowered my gun and looked 


‘* round. 


Before me stood a peasant lad 
with hair like ripe corn; handsome 
in the fine arch of. his brows, _his 
full red lips and deep brown éyes 
in which anger glinted: a pitiable 
figure too—thin, ‘small, in the white 
linen trousers the countrymen wear, 
his hide shoes too big for him, his 
sheepskin jacket, a man’s, reaching 
below his knees and flapping loosely 
about his thighs, sleeves turned 
back to the.elbow. He looked about 
fourteen or fifteen; neither a child 
nor a man. 

e “Don’t shoot, sir,” he begged, 
his fist clenched over his wood- 
man’s .axe.. 

“Why not?’’. 

-“She’s my jay.” 

“Yours?” 

“Yes, mine: Gypsy, 
here!” he coaxed her. 

With a joyous ‘‘craak’’ she flew 
down on to his outstretched palm, 
from there to his shoulder where 
she caressed his cheek with her 
beak, rubbing her head against 
him—as a kitten might do. 

- “How did yourget her?” 

‘““She’s mine: last spring 'I took 
her from the nest and reared her: 
as her feathers grew, she flew away 
but always came back to me. She 
loves company but won’t go to any- 
body except me: everybody knows 
her: she is my Gypsy, my little 
Gypsy.’’ His voice became: tender. 

“And where do you live?” 

“Why! here in the forest, sir. 


ik 
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- I’m working for Tupech: all these 
pigs ‘belong to him-——.’’ He 
stopped, ‘his eyes fell and he 
resumed so softly that I could 
hardly catch the words. 

- “I was so afraid that you would 
kill her.” l 

“I never dreamed that she was 
tame: she had followed me the 
whole morning.” 

“Yes, she does: aie likes’ to be 
‘with men: if you had only thrown 
her a crumb, she would have left 
you in peace.’ 

“What vould you have done if I 
had killed her?” . 

He was silent; then, looking 
down, said quietly: ‘“‘You would 
have to shoot me with your next 

bullet . . . because . . .”’ 

He darted a glance at me from 
his wide eyes. 

“You are so fond of her?” I 
asked in some surprise. 

‘Well... you see.. 
to her... alone ... you see. 
he stammered, shamefacedly. 

The boy drew my interest. Since 
the sun was too high for any hope 
of game, I decided to stay with him 
a little, and sat on a log in the 
middle of the path while he, after 
swinging his axe to fix it tight in a 
trunk, took his seat in front of me 
on a fallen and rotting tree. I 
opened my knapsack and invited 
him ‘to share its plenty, “the 
Shooter’s poverty.” 

“Mel Oh—no, thank you... I 
“have my dinner . . .’’ and he drew 
- back, embarrassed. 

“Take some !”” I persisted. ‘You 
mustn’t refuse.’ 

I offered him a glass of wine as 
well: he accepted it. We began to 
talk in a very friendly way: he 
gave, every now and then, a crumb 
to his Gypsy who was perched on 
his shoulder. As we conversed, his 
shyness gradually vanished so that 
he. trusted me and spoke with 
perfect frankness. We chatted 
about the forest, his master, the 
pigs, life in this vast solitude. 
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He said his home was ina village : | 
in the Gumberak Mountains. ‘‘My 
father, I don’t remember. My 
mother was left alone with the 
seven of us: the land we had was 
very little, none at all, almost . 
My: stomach drove me out after 
bread. We are hired for a year, 
George’s Day to St. 
George’s Day .. . It helps at home. ` 
It’s nearly three years now that I’ve 
worked for my master: he’s good 


‘ to me, and so am I to him.” 


. I’m used ` 
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“What will you do when you are 
grown up?’’’ 
for 


He thought a‘ moment, 
shrugged: i 

“How can I tell? If I had some 
a .ah... then. 


. but, as it 
. God will provide as 2” 

"Resignation showed itself in his 
eyes. 

We separated excellent friends. 
He showed me a short cut to the 
forest’s end, and insisted on 
carrying my bag all the way. 

“Goodbye, sir—’’ he said, shyly. 

I put my hand in my pocket to 
give him something but he refused, 
with a proud sweep of his arm. 

ae thank you... it wasn’t for 
money . 

He 
insisted : 

“Take it, take it, it’s not, pay- 


was clearly hurt, 


but I 


-ment.’’ 


“No, thank you, sir... I can’t 
. Pm not. 
And he hid he hands behind his 
back. 


“Why not?” 


“You were so kind to me...” 
he got out with difficulty. : 
“Thank’. you, then,” I said, 


holding out my hand. 

He shook it gratefully, his eyes 
shone and his mouth softened. 

‘On my way through the meadows 
towards the village, I turned round 
several times and there he stood, in 
his monstrous jacket, at the edge 
of the forest, gazing after me. I 
waved to him: he waved back with 


both arms; then, he ‘disappeared “fluttered from his pipe and away 


into the depth of the woods. 
Henceforward, whenever I went 
shooting in the Jaska Forest, he 
found me out: he would give his, 
herd into the charge of .a com- 
_ panion and carry my bag for me, 
filled with gladness to be with me 
once more: Furthermore, he drove 
his bird off or carried her on his 
shoulder so that: she caused no 
trouble while I was shooting. 


One spring day, after lunch on 
the shady bank of a brook, he asked 
me, timidly: 
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‘Would you like me to play for 


you?” 

He drew his pipe from his belt. 

“Yes, indeed,” I replied, my 
curiosity aroused. 

He threw back his head and 
lifted his warm : eyes above the 
foliage to the clear blue sky. 

As the music flowed smoothly 


from his pipe, my ear caught the. 
rippling of May streams, the mild. 
south breezes murmuring among } 


the young leaves of the ancient 
forest: his spirit voiced a yearning 
at the same. time patient and 
savage: the melody sank to deep 
notes lost and found in the dense 
thicket, drowned and discovered in 
the black bogs, fraught with the 
fear and pain of loneliness, trans- 
formed into fantastic shadows 
writhing in the pathway of. the 
moon. I heard distinctly fierce cries 
of birds of prey, agonised groans of 
wounded beasts, the sobbing of a 
saul in distress and torment. But 
then, there came from afar a 
warmer, more innocent theme to 
dispel the leaden heaviness: a gay 
excitement raised its youthful. head 
as the first sunbeam pierces the 
night. Tunes of joy raced by: 
unending ' seas of fresh foliage 
‘whispered and roared: . voices ran 
like young gods, golden haired, 
through bushes and branches till 
the strains were subdued and an air 
as delicate as the first butterfly 
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“what I ought to do about the lad. 


into the’ distance. 
The swineherd laid his pipe down 


‘and bent his head so that his fair 


tousled hair dropped over his fore- 
head. I was ‘dumbfounded, and 
could not believe my ears; 
astonished that on such a simple 
instrument such complex melodies 
could be played; that in this frail 
being (whose work was to look after 
pigs, whose bed was the bare 
ground or a handful of hay) there 
could be such great ecstasy, or a 
soul so fine. God possessed him 
entirely. My evident amazement 
brought a pleased smile to his face. 

“You are... you are an artist!” 
I cried. | 

‘An artist? What’s that?” 

“You play so much better than 
anyone I have ever heard.” ` 

He blushed like a girl, while 'his 
head sank lower: ‘‘The herdsmen 
say that too although many of 
them laugh at me because I don’t- 
play the tunes they know... but 
my own, instead.” 

It was true: he did not know’how 
or what he played: he was quite 
unaware of his talent: he played by 
instinct just. as the nightingale 
sings on a silvery summer night or 
the lark’ on a golden morning. 
There lay his. genius. 

After this, he often played for 
me: the ripening of the corn; the: 
rushing of the torrent; the rustling’ 
of the leaves; the singing of birds; 
the passage of clouds; the flowering 
of-grass; his own suffering, longing 
youth—all flowed from his pipe as 
crystal water from a mountain- 
spring. When he sang of the lark 
soaring at daybreak, I heard the 
eternal song of mother-earth, while 
the sky dissolved in my eyes and 
the smell of the soil rose. in incense. 
His lark.would soar higher till the 
music of his pipe became the com- 
panion of the morning sun. 

He was undoubtedly a genius. 

A conflict began inside me as to 
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Should I carry him off to the city 
or leave him in the forest with his 
pigs? 

I decided to talk it over Sik 
him: he would understand and 


perhaps would be able to advise me.. 


It was late autumn when I went 


to the forest with this in mind.. 


However, some sad news was 
waiting for me. My young friend, 
Stef, the swineherd and the artist, 
was dead. 

His master told me the story: he 
had climbed a pear-tree to shake the 


fruit down for the pigs; the bough 
broke; he had dropped among 
these half-wild beasts who had torn 
him to pieces and’ devoured him 
completely. His companions had 
found only blood-stained rags, his 
axe and his broken pipe. His jay 
was never seen again; perhaps she 
had died of a broken heart some- 
where in the forest... 

“Oh God!’’ I cried, and then: - 

“Oh -God! what numbers of 
God-given artists . have been 
devoured by swine!” 


(Translated from the ‘Yugoslav by Sybil E. Higgs) 


Four Poems 
JAMES FARRAR 
AFTER NIGHT OFFENSIVE 


Glowed through the violet petal of the sky 
Like a death’s head the calm summer moon 
And all the distance echoed with owl-cry. 


J 


Hissing the white waves of grass unsealed 
Peer of moon on metal, hidden men, 
As the wind foamed deeply through the field. 


Rooted to soil, remote and faint as stars, 
Looking to neither side, they lay all night 
Sunken in the murmurous seas of grass. 


No flare burned upwards: never sound was shed 
But lulling cries of owls beyond the world 
As wind and moon played softly with the dead. 


OLD AGE 


Having read, 
Alone sits Age, 
Life open at 
The final page, 


And seeks again 
The words before— 
But they are lost: 
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For evermore; 


. For each page turned | 
Is turned to stone, 
And now remains 
' The last alone; 


Till that which made 
Of youth a flower 
Shall close the book 
And strike the hour: 


AIRMAN’S WIFE 


Carols a late thrush remindingly 

But neither I nor twilight can turn you away. 

So I watch you, and you watch aircraft on the rim 

Of a green pool of sky, heavily one by one 

Leave’ the just-twinkling flare-path, fierce with power 
To surge black-bellied above us here 

And sing away to darkness. 


Though they have less humanity than stars, 

The red remote lights circling while we pause, 
That must not frighten 3 vou... 

The faint cries of engines lost in the night 

Shall have no echo here. We young do not forget 
Sunlight that ripples over the bright day 
Blessing our a 


But always, watching you, I understand 
How much of life is evening, engine-sound 
And being crucified alone at night. 


BLOSSOMING Hs 


First shall you see her smilingly 
Outbud the alchemising spring, 
Whose sculptured blossom, fire-hued wing 
Hath no more wondrous chastity. 
These shall you love, the petalled glow 
Of cheek, dark hair of silken grace, 
. The small red mouth, the eyes that show 
How PEER looks the soul from childhood’s fade. PE 


Why met the petal in the night 

Clothed! all in spring, so ache for day 

And dance the transient spring away? 

Though summer dwells in hidden white, 

Breasts like doves asleep, the surge 

Of satin. round: her ‘smoother thighs 

And flowerlike hips, O sing a dirge ' 

That the world looks siy from a woman’s eyes! 


Two. Poems _ 
JOYCE CHADWICK 
THE COMMAND WAS: TAKE, EAT: THIS IS MY BODY 


Your Body, dreadful as Death, my Master, I eat. 
Your hundred eyes press out my eyes: I see 

Your other transubstantiations: a cat 

Become your shadow, and You her design 

For growing mature to; my friend, who has eaten voni 1S 
You, budding within her; has your Hands and Thighs 
And acts, proceeds like you, cutting the air windlike. 
My foe has partaken : your, tongue that utters leaves 
Out of his mouth is ‘calling the lately affrighted 
Back to be comforted: your burning: Body Te eat 

And see this umbrage he is become. fọr his wounded, 
Your Body of Light, my body ending, I eat: 
Your PEUR eyes, Renewer, see Resurrection. 


FROST-LIGHT > 
The challenge’ of these frosty hills is: Know 
Not the appearance, but the meaning in me. 


Here Keats came against asterisks; and here - 
. Emily Brontë woke before dying-to-see. 


My soul swells to the beauty. I am small; . 
‘Not statured like either of these. Why beckons it 
Again to incompetence? What death did they 
' Shudder and stay from: rind refuse to split? 


Sunlight upon a field, white frost on at: 

They bugle the once known, eons now forfeited 

Godlike, familiar dove of ; 

Seeing for sight, Surely? but Corn; besides Body, for bread. 


P’, innocent, welcomes shai makes it aware of being— 
By increase or opposition, delighting 1 AM with THIS IS; 
Love warm as the fragrance of a dark rose, innocence 
Has for the passing of spirit from Fhat to This. 


God is that spifit ; spreads that love; and is it. 

“I”? must leap home to his flexibilities ; . 

Dying to live, embody,, not have, him; dare not— 
Thinking it terrible, to lose littleness. 


Well! It is terrible. The rind that a seed thrusts outward 
Splits, and the explosion is struggle, a, gasp, a last loss; 

| Even a rind learns then, though, end is beginning: 

“At ground-level of mould; then, the mould wet enough, moss. , 
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Seéeventeenth-Century Spain and 


Twentieth-Century Britain 


A. K. JAMESON 


Although history never exactly 
repeats itself, yet a situation does 
from time to time arise which is 
similar to one which has happened 
before. An obvious instance is the 
position of Spain three hundred 
years ago and that of Britain at’the 
present time as the two greatest 
colonial powers of the mocern 
world. The external resemblances 
have been frequently remarked, 


but the psychological and spiritual 


resemblances have received little 
attention. Yet they are striking and 
suggestive. 

During the reign of Charles V 
(1516-1566) Spain rose rapidly 
from a position of comparative 
obscurity on the margin of the 
European scene to become ‘by far 
the wealthiest and most powerful 
nation in the western world. Popu- 
lation increased, trade flourished, 
industry underwent a remarkable 
development, and wealth poured 
in from the newly acquired terri- 
tories in America. At the same time 
Spain pursued lofty ideals as the 
champion of the Catholic faith and 
way of life against the Lutheran 
heretic and the Mahommedan 
infidel, and as a great missionary 
power sought to educate and raise 
the standards of the natives of 
America. No one who studies the 
facts without bias can fail to be 
convinced that the government in 
Spain took its responsibility in 
America with great seriousness and 
was genuinely concerned to treat its 
new subjects fairly and to prevent 
them from being exploited. A con- 
stant stream of legislation and 
administrative orders strove to give 
effect to this concern. Unfor- 
tunately, however, distance and 
slow communications enabled the 
men on the spot to defy all efforts 


to make them obey and abuses 
were only too frequent. 

The spirit -of the time is faith- 
fully reflected in the hterature. 
Lyric poetry was imbued with a 
very exalted ideal of love, while 
the great romances of chivalry, 
absurd though many of their details 
may appear to us, were inspired by 
similar high ideals of love and 
service. One of the main motives 
of action was the maintenance of 
the Christian religion against the 
assaults of the pagans. Popular 
ballad poetry recalled heroic epi- 
sodes in the past history of Spain, 
especially the struggle against the 
infidel Moor, while the conquest of 
America was regarded as a crusade ` 
to rescue the souls of idolaters 
from eternal damnation. There was 
a general air of eager looking 
forward, of bold adventure by men 


Who took life gaily and expended 


themselves fully. There was. 
legitimate pride in the remarkable 
exploits of Spaniards in every part 
of the world, but no undue 

boasting. ~ 
One of the first acts of Charles’s 
successor, Philip H, who was on 
the throne from 15 56 till 1598, was. 
to ratify the dee of the Counter- 
Reformation passed at the Council 
of Trent and to enforce 
them rigorously throughout his 
dominions. The result was a con- 
dominium of Church and State 
united in the pursuit of a 
transcendental aim. The Church 
and the monastic Orders were 
thoroughly reformed and rigorously 
disciplined. A real revival of 
religion ensued throughout the 
country. It was the age of the 
great mystics, Santa Teresa and 
John of the Cross, of great 
preachers and teachers, when over 
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„one-third .of all books published 
were concerned directly. with 
religion. Protestant writers are apt 
to portray Philip as a gloomy 
fanatic tyrannizing over a reluc- 
tant people. The picture is remote 
from the truth. Philip was ex- 
tremely popular and the nation was 
wholeheartedly behind his policy 
‘of support of the Catholic faith at 
all costs, however ruinous 
materially. Spain showed a unity 
of feeling and purpose such as she 
had never shown before in all her 
history. The result, however, put a 
check on the development of 


industry. Calvinism might succeed ' 


in persuading itself that material 
success is a proof of spiritual grace, 
but the Spain of Philip H was 
nearer the thought of Christ in 

regarding it as a danger to the 
soul. The second and third genera- 
tions of those who had made their 
money in trade and industry with- 
drew it and invested it in landed 
property and government securi- 
ties. This,. combined with the 
enormous rise in prices caused “by 
the influx of precious metals which 
‘made it increasingly difficult to 
export Spanish products, produced 
a stagnation of trade and industry. 
In such an atmosphere secular 
` literature was of relatively little 
importance, but what there was of 
it, especially the lyrical poetry and 
the pastoral novel, which replaced 


the romances of chivalry, con- 
tinued to be highly idealistic. 
Philip III and Philip IV, who 


between them reigned till 1665, 
attempted to continue the policy. of 
‘Supporting the Catholic way of 
life. But they did not recognize 
that an economic revolution was 
taking place in Europe which ‘was 
destroying the whole basis of 
medieval society and replacing it 
by capitalism. Hence they failed 
disastrously. The Netherlands and 
considerable slices out of Spain’s 
other European territories were 
irrevocably lost; Portugal, united 
to the Spanish crown since 1 580, 
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revolted and regained independ- 
ence; Catalonia tried tq do the 
same and was foiled ‘only after a 
long and exhausting war, while 
rebellions of lesser. scope occurred 
in other parts of the country. 
Spain has deeply rooted fissiparous 
tendencies due to national character 
and geographical . and historical 
accidents, and it was only the, 
pursuit of the ideal—the champion- 
ship of the Christian faith—-which 
kept the country united. This ideal 


faded with the growth of a 
materialistic outlook; and the 
government, now lacking ` moral 


authority, relied on force to save 
the Empire from dissolution. The 
American colonies became more 
and more independent of control 
from Madrid, especially economic- 
ally, while in Spain itself there was 
a catastrophic fall in prosperity. 
Population declined rapidly, indus- 
try and trade came to a standstill 
except for’ bare necessities, whole 
districts were almost depopulated 
by an exodus, to the towns, where 
unemployment and beggary were 
rife, and the country districts were 
infested with bands of highway 
robbers. Such wealth and pros- 
perity as remained were concen- 
trated ,in Madrid which, as a 
contemporary writer says, was like 
a diseased liver, attracting all the 
natural warmth of the body to itself 
and leaving the other parts cold 
and spiritless. 

This spectacular decline is gener- ` 
ally attributed to a mixturé of 
political and economic causes. This, 
however, is a superficial explana- 
tion. The real cause is to be sought 
on a different level, in a deep 
spiritual change in the people which 
manifested itself before the material 
decline set in. It can be observed 
in the last years of Philip II from 
about 1590 onwards, and it spread 
with amazing rapidity. The new 
spirit can be studied best in the 
drama which, hitherto confined to 
crude farce and hloody tragedy, 
developed almost overnight into a 


ned medium in which the, pre- 
vailing attitude to life is faithfully 
mirrored, It was designed, as one 
cf its chief exponents declared, 
solely to amuse the people and for 
that purpose the rules of art could 
go hang. The writers all belonged 
to the well-to-do urban ‘middle 
class, mostly of Madrid—the 
aristocracy and the. Court for long 


would have nothing to do with it— 


and the number of plays written 


and produced is almost incredible, - 


running into many thousands’ in 
tae century or so during which the 
vogue lasted. Each ran for a week 
or ten days at the most, to be suc- 
ceeded by others on exactly similar 
lines. Playgoing was the most 
popular ‘form of amusement 
throughout the country. Every little 
town had its theatre to -which 
travelling companies brought the 


latest Madrid successes. A few real. 


masterpieces were produced ; but if 
the plays are read in bulk they are 
seen to conform to a general 
pattern. 

The great majority of them 
depict the love affairs of a hero who 
belongs to a rich and idle middle 
class; he never has any employ- 
ment, unless that of hanger-on in 
the establishment of some member 
of the aristocracy. Often he has 
been to a university, but only as an 
agreeable preliminary to the serious 
business of being a man about 
town. He sees and instantly falls in 
love with a girl of the same class, 
aad the play is almost entirely con- 


cerned with the progress thence to` 


the inevitable wedding through a 
series of adventures, intrigues, 
piots and counter-plots of bewilder- 
irg complexity. These succeed one 
another at breathless speed; plot is 
everything; character-drawing and 
psychology of little importance. It 
is a theatre of incident with a great 
paucity of ideas. 


The world in’ which these: 
characters move is one in which 
. social distinctions are rigidly 


drawn, the attitude to anyone of a 


lower class being one of contempt 


and ridicule or at best of amused ' 


patronage. The setting is almost 
entirely urban; the country is 
mainly a place to which those from 
the town can retire if they are in 
difficulties, and the peasants exist 
to provide comic relief, or an 
opportunity for a wholly artificial 
laudation of the superiority of the 
natural to the urban life. The god 
of this world is money; everything 
worth what it will fetch. As a 
character in one of the plays says, 
money is the primum mobile, the 
prime motive force by virtue of 
which society exists; to be rich is 


to live, to be poor is death. Money _ 


is the ‘patent of nobility and gives 
the entrée into. society——provided 
there is enough of it—even to 
those who have fallen so low as'to 

make it by trade or industry. -But 
if a young man is so unfortunate 
as to start poor, the only remedy 
for him is to marry á rich wife; it 
is unthinkable that he should 
descend from the leisured class into 
the world of trade in order to make 
money. The main object of having 
money is to display it with ostenta- 
tion and outdo the neighbours in 
extravagant expenditure. Every 
grade of society apes the habits of 
that above it, and the novelists’ 
and satirists are full of the 
desperate expedients to which 
people resort in order to cut a dash, 
Everyone aspired to the title of 
don or dofia and there was a 
regular trade in faked genealogies 
to justify ‘assumption of it. 

. Love—so-called—is almost the 
only spring of action. Even when 
the play is ostensibly historical or 
religious, the love interest is 
dragged in even though it falsifies 
the whole situation. Thé heroes 
declaim much rhetoric on the sub- 


ject of ideal love, but not before- 


they have satisfied themselves, by 
careful enquiry that the beloved 
will bring a handsome dowry; if 
that is not forthcoming the love 
disappears. In reality the love is 
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mostly. sexual attraction. The atti- 
‘tude -to women is fundamentally 
one of- contempt and the plays-are 
full of -savage criticism of them; 
the few in which married life is 
dealt with depict it as a cross to be 
borne with what patience one may, 
_ or at best'as boringin the extreme. 
This new. drama is always re- 
-ferred to as ‘‘comedia,’’ whatever. 
the nature of the plot. There are 
tragedies, often savage and brutal, 
but the, -great majority , are 


comedies; and in many’ of those. 
tragic, 


which are essentially - 
throughout most of the action there 
- comes a sudden and quite -arbitrary 
twist- in the last scene to provide 
a happy ending, even though it 
makes nonsense pf all that has 
gone before. 

As. Spanish power and prestige 
in Europe declined, boasting of 
her greatness became more fre- 


+ 


quent and more strident. She is the , 


most blessed of lands, her people 
the finest in the world, ‘her ways 
of life the best and, in short, she 
is the cynosure of all eyes and the 
envy of all less fortunate nations, 
the moral leader of the world. Hers 
is the Empire on which the sun 
never .sets—a cliché which we have 
stolen from her writers. Spain is 
the sleepy lion surrounded by 
wolves who long- to tear it ‘to 
pieces but have not the courage to 
attack; when the lion -yawns and 
shows its teeth they flee in terror. 
The idea of trusteeship for subject 
peoples has completely disappeared. 
America ‘exists solely for~the pur- 
pose of providing fortunes for men 


` who then return to Spain and buy. 


their way into. society. Such men 
have become stock figures of fun, 


generally noted for their meanness. 


and their -eccentric ways. 
Underlying. ‘all this show. there 
was a real failure of spirit’ No word 
ıs more common in’ the literature 
from about 1620 onwards than 
desengaño, disillusionment, the 
spirit which can see no hope of pro- 
gress or -improvement, which is 
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completely cynical ‘and prides itself. 
on having penetrated beneath the 
shams and hypocrisies of everyday 
life to the essential baseness and 
stupidity of human nature. Ag the 
philosopher of the period, Gracián, 
says: ‘‘We have reached the end 
of: time. In the Golden.Age dis- 
coveries were made and others 
were added later, but now there is 
only repetition. Everything is at 
such an advanced stage that 


nothing remains to be done but to 


select from among what we already. 
have.” Evidence of this defeatism 
is found in the high proportion of 
both men and women who entered 
the Church . and. the monastic 
Orders. It was not because of deep 
religious conviction, but merely as’ 
a ineans of escape from the hope- 
lessness of life. ie ae 
Concomitant with this decline o 
spirit was an increasing brutality: of 
thought and manner. Some of the. 
novels of the period are mere cata- 
logues of savage crime. The most 
popular were histories of low life in 
which a rogue pits his wits against 
society and succeeds by defying 
every law of God and.man. Religion 
has become an affair mainly of 
elaborate public ;:shows and in- 
private of somewhat sickly senti- 
mentality and pietism.- In ` the 
drama-—except for plays dealing 
with biblical incidents or the lives 
of saints, treated on the purely 
human level—there is no trace of 
religion at all. In it churches are. 
merely convenient ‘places of 
assignation. Idealism, in short, had 
disappeared. This may seem a 
strange account. to’ givé of the 
Spain ‘which ‘produced Don 
Quixote, but that immortal work 
was the one great exception to the 
prevailing trend. Cervantes was a 
voice crying in the’ wilderness in a. 
vain attempt to recall his country- ` 
men to the ideals of a former age. 
So Spain fell into a spiritual torpor, 
and before long ‘the great powers 
were fighting over her prostrate 
body in the war of the Spanish 
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Succession to decide who should 
occupy her throne, entirely regard- 
less of the wishes of the’ Spanish 
people themselves. 

Historical parallels are never 
exact, but it must be admitted that 
there are some striking resem- 
Elances between this course of 


events in Spain and that in Britain’ 


curing the nineteenth and twentieth 


centuries. Like $ pain, Britain had , 


her ‘‘golden ceritury’” in which she 
was the wealthiest and most power- 
ful nation in the world with an 
enormous colonial empire. During 
that time there was a- spirit of 


optimism, of eager looking forward 


to even greater progress, of adven- 
ture and willingness to take risks: 
There was a quite genuiné belief in 
her mission to raise backward 
peoples and an equally genuine 
blindness to the .real nature of her 
rule, All this is reflected in 
Victorian literature. But.as with the 
Spanish success, so with the 
British ; it was the result largely of 


absence of effective competition,. 


and when that arose from younger 
and more virile peoples Britain 
gradually sank until she is now no 
longer a first-class power. Popula- 
tion is declining at an alarming 
rate, agriculture has decayed, 
there has been an exodus to the 
towns and unemployment has 
reached very high levels. 
portions of the empire have 
become to all intents and. purposes 
‘ndependent states bound to the 


motherland only by ties of senti- . 


ment; other large portions are 
about to become independent with- 
out any-such ties; and in much of 
zhe remainder there is a constant 
ferment of opposition and ‘dissatis- 
faction. Yet it was. after this 
process had set in that boasting 
became strident in the verse of 
Kipling and his contemporaries and 
at no time more than at the present 


British ‘way --of life, 


Large. 


has theré,-been such insistence on 
the immense- superiority of the 
a stronger 
claim to the moral leadership of 
the world. ° 

But with it- all there are 
undoubted signs of failure of 
spirit. Of the decay of religion and 
the growth. of a hard materialism | 
there can be no- doubt; and it is 
only necessary to compare the’ 
poetry of Tennyson and Browning 
with that of T. S. Eliot and his 
contemporaries to be aware of the 
decline in idealism and optimism. 
Disillusionment is as’ prevalent in 
twentieth century England as in 
seventeenth .century Spain. Prin- 
ciple has to a great extent given 
way to expediency’ and a hard-. 
boiled brutality of outlook is much, 
in’ evidence. True values have 
become much less prevalent and 
everything tends to be measured 
by money standards. 

But.in nothing is the resemblance 
more striking than in the typical ' 
forms of  art—the Spanish 

‘‘comedia’’ and the British cinema. 
Both attained maturity in a very 
short space of time; both have been 
the favourite form of entertainment 
of all classes; in both the output- 
has been enormous and the life of . 
any one example extremely short. 
The society: depicted and the 
ideals inculcated are similar: The- 
technique of’ a rapid succession of. 
incidents woven into a complicated 
plot, the relative unimportance of 
psychology and ideas, the insist- 
ence on ‘he love interest irrespec- 
tive of its relevance, the tg eee 
of an artificial happy. ending in | 
defiance . of artistic- Dane Ta 
surely all these, similarities must 
arise from similar spiritual states. 

' The symptoms are ominously 
alike. Must the disease follow’.the 
same course in the-one instance as- 
in thé other? E O 


“ 
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FORUM 


“THE CRISIS OF MAN” 


Mr. Middleton Murry’s argu- 
ment de l'Esprit is surely vitiated 
by an arbitrary limitation of the 
meaning of ‘“‘Christianity.” It “is 
apparently identified sometimes 
with so-called Christian culture 
(which is, as he rightly says, as 
much Greek as Christian) and 
sometimes with the ‘‘visible’’ 
Christian Church. Thus ‘if 
European culture goes, Christianity 
goes .. .’’; ‘the continued exist- 
ence of the Christian Church 
depends upon the continued exist- 
ence of the free society. . . .’’? But 


<Á 


jf the subject is truly l'Esprit, and’ 


is to be taken sériously, it must be 
remembered that Christianity itself 
claims no validity on those terms. 
It does not accept Mr. Murry’s 
assumption that it must be incar- 
nate in a society merely of this 
world. For ‘the Christian the only 
perfect Incarnation of Christianity 
has been in Christ; .if it is to be 


further incarnate in any society, it- 
. can only be in the Church; and that 


only by virtue of the Church’s 


status as the extension of the one ° 


Incarnation: not ás something em- 
bodying a virtue (like ‘‘freedom’’) 
in itself, but as the mystical body of 
Christ. Such a Church is “ʻa real 
and existing form of society,” but 
it is essentially a society of two. 
worlds. The Church Militant (only) 
is as fallible, as subject to original 
sin, as capable (but for Grace) of 
being un-Christian as any other 


. society; moreover, be it never so 


effectively Christian, there is no 
guarantee that it will be ultimately 
successful within history. What 
Christianity does claim, its only 
claim, is that the extermination or 
survival of. the Chutch Militant in 
a Communist world makes no differ- 
ence whatever 
vindication of its faith, the ultimate 
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victory of God, the ultimate share of 
the Church Triumphant in that 
victory—somewhere beyond history. 
So that, though European culture 
may in the event be saved by 
Christianity, in and through ‘‘the 
free society”? if you like, 


‘Christianity is not at the disposal 


of, still less dependent upon, either 
European culture or freedom. If 
Mr. Murry wants an answer from 
Christianity, he must first ask the 
right question. 

But the answer is there if re- 
quired. It was in fact precisely as 
an answer to the question ‘‘What is 
the meaning of history?” that 
Christianity first appealed—to the 
historically-minded Jew, as. Mr. 
Murry seems to forget, before the 
metaphysically-minded Greek—and 
it is indeed unique among religions. 
in claiming to be founded upon an 
historical event to and from which 
all history moves. Why otherwise 
do we still read the Old Testament? 
To that extent it is already the . 
answer Mr. Murry wants to the 
challenge of the new ‘“‘god’’ in 
history. But (again) it can be 
accepted as. such only on its own ; 
terms; and not on the assumption, 
which Mr. Murry makes, that the 
meaning of history must be com- 
prehensible (in both senses) within 
history itself. That is the Com- 
munist assumption. It could be 
true, but at least it cannot be taken 
for granted; indeed, philosophically 
speaking, the presumption should 


“surely be the other way. To the 


Christian history is ‘judged, its 
meaning determined (a) by the fact 
of Christ, the End of history set 
down in the middle of it, and (b) 
by that day of Judgement beyond 
history at which the purposes of 


to the ültimate -God will “be seen to have been 


carried out whether men like it or 


not. Men who believe that will have 
no fear of what happens this side of 
history’s end or their own in this 


Whether or not my argument is 
vitiated, Mr. “Hewlett mistakes its 
nature. It was offered on the level 
of, and in answer to Mr. Eliot’s 
dictum that ‘if Christianity goes, 
European culture goes, which I 
reversed into “if European culture 
goes, Christianity goes.” Mr. 
Hewlett, in effect, says that ae 
essential claim of Christianity i 
that “it cannot go.” If that is aie 
both Mr. Eliot’s statement and my 
own are meaningless. ` , 

On the other hand, the essential 
claim of Christianity (if. it indeed is 
what Mr. Hewlett says it is) is 
meaningless to me. I can imagine 
the human race reduced. to a condi- 
tion in which the apprehension of 
God was impossible for it. That God 
would nevertheless exist is a pro- 
position without import. , But I 
admit that I hold that God and Man 
are reciprocally dependent. In other 
words, that the meaning of history 
cannot be “beyond history.” That 
, phrase (current, and comforting 
though it may be) really means that 
history is meaningless, or—which is 
the same thing—that its meaning is 
comprehensible to God alone. ` 

To say that this meaning is. re- 
vealed to Man in the person of 
Christ implies, however, that the 
meaning of history if compre- 
hensible to man: and indeed 
Christian theology is essentially a 
human interpretation of the fact of 
‘Christ. Two kinds of interpretation 
are possible: one that in the fact of 
Christ it’ is revealed that the 
meaning of history is ‘“‘beyond 
history.” That interpretation puts 
all the emphasis on His bodily 
resurrection—as the evidénce ‘that 
the reality is beyond history, in a 
generically different‘ mode of 
existence. The other regards’ His 
resurrection 
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essentially © as a 
spiritual truth, and not a physical 


world. And they may incidentally, 
by that very faith, save the world. 
MICHAEL HEWLEIT 


fact, that is as an assertion by the 
human mind of His central signi- 
ficance as the ‘‘new man’’—the 
type which humanity must struggle 
to perpetuate, or cease to be human. 
Probably no theological reconcilia- 
tion - is _ possible between these 
views: a it begs the whole 
question to assert that the former is, 
Christian and the latter not. 

Even if we suppose, for the pur- 
poses of argument, that the former 
view is true, the question imme- 
diately arises: Does the participa- 
‘tion of the Christian in the con- 
summation ‘‘beyond history” 
depend upon his conduct in history? 
If it does, what is Christian con- 
duct? And what, above all, is 
‘Christian political ‘conduct? 

Rousseau peremptorily declared 
that-the Christian (in the former 
sense) must be a bad citizen, pre- 
cisely because his gòal: iwas beyond 
history, and he was‘ necessarily 
indifferent to the fate of the earthly 
society to which he belonged. It is 
exceedingly hard to rebut this 
argument. But if a Christian is 
bound to strive for the establish- 
ment or perpetuation of that form 
of political society which permits 
his ‘responsible participation, -and 
seeks justice, he. would: appear to 
be committed to the view that the 
meaning of history is to be sought 
in history as well as beyond it. 

Most. Christians—or those I 
understand—hold this view, and 
they speak, in a way I find intel- 
ligible, of the tension between 
these two’ attitudes. ` -Speaking 
roughly, they say that the Christian 
must seek the Kingdom of God on 
earth, while knowing that it is un- 
‘attainable on earth. My submission 
is that this very attitude is possible 
only within a particular: form of 
political society—namely, the free 
society. To that society (to tise Mr. 
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Hewlett’s words) ‘“‘history has 
moved’’ from the historical event 
~ of Christ. If that society is 
destroyed, history will lose the 


capacity of motion from the event 
of Christ, because men will be 
incapable of interpreting it. 

J. MIDDLETON MURRY 


DEMOCRACY AND THE EDITORIAL DISCLAIMER 


,On two occasions recently I 
have picked up the Journal of one 
of the most progressive adult- 
education institutions in this 
country to be affronted by a very 
plainly worded. and forthright 
editorial disclaimer: ‘‘The Editorial 
Committee itake no responsibility 
for the opinions expressed in this 
magazine: they feel that to publish 
a controversial article is less repre- 
hensible than to suppress it.’’ This 
wording, with slight variations, is 
used by a large number of social 


political papers and journals which 


have begun publication 
recent years. 

Now the notion that freedom of 
expression consists in giving every- 
body a right to say what they like, 
and to take responsibility. only, for 
those opinions which roughly coin- 
cide with one’s own, is sọ alien to 
the real spirit of democracy as to 
call for a protest. The organs of 
party or; class, anxious to make 
some apology for the destructive 
anarchism of their editorial selec- 
tion, or genuinely concerned to give 
a hearing to writers with a funda- 
mentally different viewpoint, might 
justifiably use such an explanation: 
But more often than not they rely 
on the unmistakable trend of their 
editorial policy to deliver them from 
responsibility for heresies to which 
they may give a temporary shelter. 
The older social journals, with no 
exception that I have been able to 
trace, do accept responsibility for 
the selection which they have made. 
It is the practice of the new dèmo- 
cratic journals against which this 
complaint is directed. It is given 
more force because many of them 


happen to be the organs of institu- 
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tions and. groups which are proud 
of their democratic character. 

The fashion in lowest-common- 
denominator democracy, which is— 
in truth—the political philandering 
of unregenerate individualists, bids 
fair to make ‘an end of all the 
worthwhile conceptions of freedom 
and equality. Thoughtless essays in — 
freedom of various ‘“‘democratic’’ 
institutions - feed this drive to 
anarchy and the consequent debase- 
ment of democratic terms. It is a 
galling irony that all this should be 
done with high-sounding phrases 
and in the interests of unfettered 
expression ‘of opinion. It reveals 
that, even in the so-called strong- 
holds of democracy, people do not 
know what freedom is. 

The consequence of their lack of 
knowledge is sometimes quite 
disastrous. They might be moved 
for instance to print the statement 
of a fascist or communist, perhaps 
the argument of a much less ex- 
treme philosopher, with no under- 
standing of the point of view to 
which they are giving hospitality. 
Not only does this belie their own 
democratic professions; it under- 
mines the judgment of the reader. 
It conveys the impression that 
democracy is a free-for-all in which 
the highest common factor is 
decisive. It is no wonder that 
young people turn their back on 
this mathematical conception of 
society—suited to the brief period 
during which science had tempor- 
arily usurped all the function of 
metaphysics and _ philosophy—in 
favour of philosophies claiming to 
have a more organic approach. 

In fact democracy is a more 
organic form of society than either 


w 
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fascism or communism: It pre- 
supposes the acceptance of precisely 
the responsibility which so manv 
well-meaning democrats feel thev 
are called on to disclaim. For 
democracy is not a medium for 
verbal argument and discussion. It 
is a technique of social order. It is 
a method of living in harmony and 
co-operation, without destroying 


the ‘integrity of individuals and’ 


without suppressing diversities of 
personal “expression other 
those which menace the, whole. 
Thus the only standard by which 
an editor may make his judgment 
is: whether he can live with his 
contributors, in understanding as 


well as tolerance of their analysis 


and propositions. If he cannot, his 
journal will not be made demo- 
cratic by printing them with a 
‘‘disclaimer” 
publication of their articles is not 
less reprehensible than its suppres- 
sion,’ It is a. piece. of dilettante 
patronisation which is likely to 


ELIZABETH MYERS 


Elizabeth Myers (Mrs. Little- 
ton Powys) died at Sherborne on 
the 24 May at the age of 34. Her 
third novel was reviewed in the last 
issue’ of the Adelphi, and readers 
will remember the several stories of 
hers we have printed at intervals 
during the past seven years. 

A friend writes: ‘Her 
enjoyed the’ distinction, 
to-day, of being acceptable to both 
intelligentsia and ‘common reader.’ 
On the. title-page of Mrs. 
Christopher she -.quoted from 
Georges Bernanos:. ‘Hell is not to 
love any more, madame. Not to 


work 


love any more!’ Elizabeth herself, 


ill and suffering for years w ithout 
remission, nevertheless inhabited 
the kingdom of heaven,- for she 
never ceased to love—people and 
things, flowers and beasts and 
books and squalor, Camden Town 
and Sherborne, the true and the 


than _ 


in such cases’ the - 


peculiar ` 


- 


have a boomerang effect. The policy 
of the journal is not democratic but 
anarchic. The gesture will further 
widen the breach between theory 
and action, which will be the down- 
falk of libertarian society. 
Democracy depends on. the close 
relation of. theory to practice. It 
depends, if you like, on people 
doing what they say. And honest 
democratic. journalism depends on 
editors giving hospitality to and 
taking responsibility for whatever 
seems to them to contribute to the’ 


enrichment of the whole, whatever 


the unpopularity of its expression. 
If a ‘“‘democratic’”’ editor regards 
the existence of fascist criticism as 
valuable and constructive, he will 
print it without apology. or dis- 
claimer, though perhaps, in these 
pre-utopian days, with explanation. 
If he could not. “live with’’ the 
opinions of a contributor, he will 
not become more libertarian by 
printing them. He will only. become 
less honest. DONALD PORT 
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meretricious, the wise and .the 
foolish. Passion creates its own 
integrity, and Elizabeth loved life 
passionately. Thought, for her, was 
literally a matter of pensées, of 
heartsease, and she was too much 
God’s gardener to nail His pansies 
down. The tortuous: involutions and 
convoliutions of contemporary intel- 
lectuals meant:-nothing to her.. She 
was a Roman Catholic all her. life, 
and, never, so far as: I know, 
questioned any particular of her 
faith. This . perhaps’ -was her 
strength; it enabled'*her to live in a 
sustained harmony which few of us 
can even imagine nowadays. ‘Pain 
is not pleasure but it is possibility, 
infinite possibility,” muses one of 
her characters in Mrs. Christopher. 
Elizabeth, in the last decade of her 
life, was rarely exempt from pain; 
we who knew and loved - her 
witnessed its infinite possibilities.” 
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REVIEWS 


A Study of History ` 
Arnold J. Toynbee. (Abridgment of 


vols. I-VI by D. C. Somervell.) 


Oxford. University Press, 25S. 


In a somewhat peevish review 
in the New Statesman Mr. R. H. S. 
‘(Crossman delivered an attack on 


.Professor Toynbee which conveyed 


a wholly wrong impression of the 
Study of History and evaded the 
questions which lie at the heart of 


its ‘argument. Mr. Crossman 
quoted, at the end of his article, a 
part of a paragraph from 


Toynbee’s book, so as to suggest 


that. the author believes the only 


solution of our troubles to lie in 
a ‘return to common Western 
allegiance to the Papacy. Since to 
Crossman’s way of 
thinking, Roman Catholicism means 
General (Franco and Colonel De la 


_Rocque and little else, the conclu- 


sion was that Toynbee’s book is 
aimed at the revival - of. “‘an 
ecclesiastical authority from whose 
shackles science and democracy 
have sought to liberate the mind of 
man.’ 

The paragraph, however, was not 
quoted complete. In the text, which 
does indeed imply that in some 
circumstances the Vatican might 
have led mankind to a soundly 
established civilization, the para- 
graph ends with: the significant 
query: “‘if, at this crucial moment, 


‘a second Hildebrand. did arise, 


would our deliverer this time be 
forearmed, by the wisdom that is 
born of suffering, against that fatal 
intoxication of victory which ruined 
the great work of Pope Gregory 
VII?” Indeed, one of the questions 
which Toynbee seeks to answer is 
whether it is possible-for civiliza- 
tion to avoid the ‘‘fatal intoxica- 
tion”? of human victory. ‘And ‘this 
question is oné which Mr. 
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Cross- 


man should not assume has been 
anywhere safely answered. 

Granted that ‘‘politics’’ is con- 
cerned with the manipulation of 
‘““‘power,’’ it remains a possibility 
that: the power wielded by men is 


, not so effective as that displayed by 


the Creator through the operation 
of moral “‘laws.’’ If the former 
seems, in the short. run, to be 
sufficiently effective, ‘‘a study of , 
history” might not confirm this 
view in the long run. The facts are 
perfectly clear that, time and 
again, powerful civilizations have 
fallen,, not from their weakness: 
relative to their neighbours, nor 
from loss of command over their 
environments, but from -suicide 
committed in their strength. It is 
important that ‘‘politics’’? should be 
geared into history for purely prac- 
tical ends; such inter-relation is. 
essential for smooth running, and 
success in politics depends (on 
whether or not we hitch our wagon 
to the right star. 

Though Toynbee devotes most of 
this’ book—itself the condensation 
of the first six volumes of his’ as 
yet incomplete work—to the break- 
down and disintegration of civiliza- 
tions, the clue to the whole process 
lies in their origin and growth. 
Toynbee discards the notion that 


_ civilization is a gift invented by one. 


people and “‘diffused’’ throughout 
the world. To him it appears in the 
first place in the response which ' 
certain very different peoples made, 
in widely separated’ places and at 
dates stretching over five thousand 
years, to a set of circumstances not 
too severe to be crushing nor too 
easy to be relaxing. Their sub- 
sequent success as civilizations 
depended on their readiness to take 
up fresh challenges as they came, 
to modify ‘their institutions to suit 
circumstances, and to open up 
fresh ground as they developed. 


This inevitably requires a particu- 
larly self-aware . society (what 
Toynbee calls ‘‘self-determina- 
tion’’), and a capacity as a society 
to pass’ over early from a. purely. 
material advance to an advance in 
spiritual development (‘‘etherializa- 
tion”). Man is, in fact, the most 
important and stubborn part of his 
own environment, and no civiliza- 
tion that has failed to grapple with 
the problems of the spiritual life 
can hope to’ survive. 
related centres (two in America and 
the others in the island of Crete 
and the valleys of the Nile, ‘the 
Euphrates and the . Yellow ‘River) 
civilizations arose independently— 
and fell; and the later ‘‘affiliated’’ 
c:vilizations arose from their ruins. 

This question of the ‘‘affiliation”’ 
of one civilization to another; the 
pheenix-like triumph of. hope’ over 


despair, is one whose details 
. Toynbee has . not: yet fully 
developed, but the process is 


already sketched. The history of the 
Hellenic civilization, itself: loosely 
affliated to the Minoan, serves as 
an example of how ‘this pattern 
works itself out. Founded on the 
isles and the coasts of the Aegean 
sea late. in the second millennium 
B.C., the Hellenic civilization 
‘reached its period of critical deci- 
sions (‘‘Time of Troubles’) by the 
Peloponnesian war, when unity 
among its component parts seemed 
as impossible as it was essential. 


Unity, however; was inevitable; in . 


the event, it was imposed from a 
centre on the outer edge of Hellenic 
influence, namely Rome, whose 
“‘universal state” of the Augustan 
age was alike the apogee of the 
material strength of the Hellenic 
c:vilization and also the period of its 
breakdown, leading to final dis- 
integration. In’ this disintegration, 
other familiar processes appear; an 
internal “‘proletariat’’ (‘‘not of but 
in’ society) forms a ‘‘church’’ of 
wider than local significance, and 
the external ‘‘proletariat’’ (the 


“believes, 


In six un- 


barbarians partly affected: by. 
Hellenic influence) move to destroy. 

Then, these two elements, acting in 
conjunction, take on the task of 
building a new civilization on the 
ruins of the-old. 

The damage to the- Hellenic 
civilization was not done, Toynbee 
by ill-armed barbarians. 
like the Franks and thé’ Alemanni, . 
nor by the more powerful Huns and 
Goths who followed. The’ weakness. 
of this civilization was endemic 
since the failure of the Greek states. 
to live in unity once the danger 
from Persia was removed. This 
external split was mirrored in’ the 
internal split caused by the institu- 
tion of slavery. And the only solu- 
tion proposed and practised for 
each of these divisions was that of 
force, a policy which only sérved: 
to exacerbate -the weakness, 
because it did not face the chal- 
lenges presented. — 

The Hellenic society - was- a stiicide 
who had attempted, when ‘his life was 
already past saving, to avert the fatal. 
consequences of his assault upon him- 
self, and who eventually received a. 
coup-de-grace from his own mishandled’ 

- and alienated children; at a time when 
the Augustan rally had already given. 
place to a third-century relapse and. the 
patient was manifestly dying from .the 
after-effects of his old self-inflicted 
wound. 

Similarly, when ‘the leaders of 
Egypt decided to use the marvellous, 
human organization built up in 
their struggle with their environ- 
ment, for building pyramids rather, 
than for improving the lot of their 
subjects, their civilization was 
doomed, though in the case of the 
Egyptians, to fossilization rather 
than catastrophe. When the 
Assyrians spent all their resources. 
on military expansion their vic- 
tories were pointless: “‘the indomit- 
able warrior who stood at bay in 
the breach at Nineveh in 612 B.C. 
was a. corpse in armour, whose: 
frame was only held erect by the 
massiveness of the military 
accoutrements in which this felo de 
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sé had smothered himself to death.” 
When, two hundred years later, 
Xenophon passed the sites of their 
cities, they were empty` and 
desolate, and he could find no one 
` to describe their former inhabitants 
or their fate. Toynbee speaks of the 
“‘suicidalness of militarism”’ 
normal effect of the 
. of victory.” 

The details of this movement are 
discussed both in particular 
instances and in general. Society is 
not a machine. for satisfying the 
material needs of a number of 
stomachs. Toynbee describes it as 

‘fa system of relationships between 
human beings who are not only 
individuals but are also social 
animals in the sense that they could 
not exist at all without being in this 
relationship to one another.” 
‘‘Society,’’ he continues, ‘‘is a field 
of action, but’ the source of all 
action is in the individuals com- 
posing it.” Moreover, it is of course 
only in connection with individuals 
acting under the guidance of con- 
science that moral challenges can 
have meaning. Therefore a growing 
civilization is characterised by the 
activity of some of its members in 
achieving an intuition of the next 
steps onwards, and by the degree 
to which the ‘‘uncreative masses’’ 
are none the less socially aware of 
their circumstances and amenable 
to influence from the minority. On 
the contrary, the disintegrating 
society is characterised by a mass 
‘inertia, a majority living according 
to solidly standardized patterns of 
behaviour and thought, and by a 
minority not attempting to be 
creative, ‘‘resting on its oars,” 
suffering from schizophrenia in- 
dividually and as a society, and 
subject to ‘the ravages of 

‘saviours’’ who come with a sword 
in one hand and a whip in the 
other. 

We are led to.ask two questions: : 
how accurate is this survey, and 
how relevant and helpful today? 
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‘intoxication 


as the 


“troubles’’ 
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The first is possibly the less 
important. It would be difficult to 
avoid conviction of some degree of 
inaccuracy in detail, particularly ` 
in a work of this scale; i in any case, 
historical analysis is never com- 
plete.: Some critics are disturbed 
by Toynbee’s re-arrangement of the 
standard nomenclature of civiliza- 
tions and eras. But this-:results from 
a new approach’ which discloses 
new significance in. periods and 
places once believed to be relatively 
unimportant; this re-assessment 
may, of course, ‘prove inadequate 
once again in the future. But the 
question as to. whether this study 
represents a genuine ‘intuition of 
truth cannot be answered simply by 
its ‘relation to current research. 
What can. be said is that thiś pic- 
ture spreads over as wide a canvas 
as the historian and the anthro- 
pologist can envisage. It does, in 
fact, give an ‘explanation of the 
emergence of. today from all our. 
yesterdays. Moreover, it keeps a 
carefully non-committal attitude 
towards the contemporary scene, in 
which it compares favourably with 
the. attitude of H. G. Wells in his 
similar experiment, and. which is 
notable from one particularly well 
placed to ‘comment on current 
affairs. 

Does that imply that iti has little . 
value as a guide today? Clearly, it 
is not intended primarily as a guide; 
but, just as obviously, it will be 
read mainly as such. If Toynbee’s 
analysis of the past is adequate 
even in outline-—-which I believe it ` 
to be—at any rate we have no 
reason to expect that the tendencies 
which have appeared in the past 
will not again press our own 
civilization along the painfully 
familiar path. It is easy to be less 
cautious than the author, and try 
to find our present place on this 
path. Perhaps the “time of 
is upon us; our disunity 
may be cured only by an imposed 
“‘universal state.’’ But the task of 


that state, as in the past, will be 


too immense to succeed, and 
internal splits may result in the 
growth of a new ‘‘universal 
church,” to carry over some vestige 
of our values to a new civilization to 
follow on the final ruins of our own. 

But this path is not determined, 
unless the same mistakes are com- 
mitted again. The moral challenges 
cf our age, largely similar to those 
cf past ages despite technological 
cifferences, can still be met—and 
successfully, provided they are met 
on their own ground. They will not 
be sidetracked by  purposeless 
material increase; no short and 
easy way to future safety and 
advance can be won by forceful 
means, whether by wars or revolu- 
tions. Toynbee points out how in 
the past a universal peace founded 
on force, however benevolent, has 
always been ephemeral. Its very 
foundation imposes a rigidity incom- 
datible with the advance of civiliza- 
tion; and with signs of restive 
movement, the scarce-healed wound 
re-opens. At any rate, we have no 
evidence from history that ‘these 
methods have resulted in anything 
but accelerated disintegration in 
the past. . 

Moreover, another piece of 
evidence yielded by the past reminds 
us of the resilience of ideas, quite 
apart from their manifestations in 
particular institutions or customs. 
In fact, the bridge by which certain 
of the values are carried over from 
one civilization in decline to ts 
successor is by the survival of 
religious and ethical systems over a 
gulf: characteriséd by technical 
breakdown. Indeed, Toynbee sug- 
gests tentatively, ‘‘an increasing 
command over environments is 
a concomitant of disintegration 
rather than of growth.’’ Thus, the 
fabric of Roman civilization was 
still being diffused throughout 
western Europe when the fatal 
weaknesses of the Hellenic legacy 
were making themselves felt. When 


this whole paraphernalia collapsed, 
when the cities and the roads were 
forgotten and their users scattered, 
the surviving remnants of the 
Hellenic world were found in the 
mixture of Platonism and the new 
Christianity, which, despite unpre- 
cedented social chaos, were alone 
able to penetrate the ruins of the 
“dark ages.’’ But if we take the 
process a little further, we find the 
fatal intoxication of human success 
bringing failure to the cecumenical 


‘experiment of the Papacy, and the 


triumphs of modern science facing 
men with a renewal of the old 
challenges, still obstinately couched 
in moral terms—and nowhere more 
relevantly met, in Toynbee’s’ 
opinion, than by Christian beliefs. 
In Bunyan’s ‘“‘Christian’’ fleeing 
from the ‘‘fearful overthrow” and 
seeking eternal life with the help of 
‘“‘Evangelist,’? Toynbee hints at 
the nature of the prognosis. 
Doubtless such a solution will seem 
foolishness, as has happened 
before. But, far from this being an 
invocation of a ‘‘deus ex machina,’’ . 
it is impossible to read any com- 
petent history without some assent,. 
whether willing or not, to the 
Pauline reminder that ‘‘God is not 
mocked.’ 

Dr. Somervell’s abridgment of 
this work has been done well. 
Naturally much of the fascinating 
detail of the fuller edition is lost; 
but sufficient is retained both to 
serve as evidence for the argument 
and to make the book a really 
comprehensive survey. The full 
work includes a mass of annexed 
matter, one of the most valuable 
parts of which—that on the 
sixteenth century principle of 
‘‘culus regio eius religio’ and its 
various applications—has been 
incorporated by the editor in its 
place in the text. This text has been 
subject to the author’s amendment 
in places, so it is an authorised 
summary of the full work. 

H. S. A. SMITH 
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The Perennial Philosophy | 


Aldous Huxley. 
Chatto & Windus, 12s. 6d. , ; 


Mr. Huxley’s new book essays 
a more fundamental project than 
anything he has, `- hitherto 
attempted: the apprehending of a 
unified basis of belief underlying all 
creeds, by the acceptance of which 
man draws nearest to Truth and in 
which his whole. being comes 
closest to fusion with ultimate 
Reality. It is a laudable. ambition 


' -to attempt’ to answer that cry 


wrung from the héart-through the 
centuries of its mortality; and one 
that must be assessed with charity 
and humility commensurate with 


the greatness of the undertaking.» 
. But one is bound to confess that 


certain issues have been hopelessly 
confused; and it is extremely 
doubtful ‘whether indeed ‘the unity 
that Mr. Huxley solicits can be 
‘apprehended _ without some such 
confusion ; whether, | in fact, he is 
not, in pursuit of a thesis, trying to 
unify the basically contradictory or 
divergent. 

The Perennial Philosophy has 
little to do with Philosophy as 
generally understood in the West 


during the last 2,500° yeéars. 
‘‘Philosophia Perennis was 
. Leibniz’s phrase, but ‘what it 


represents, Mr. Huxley assures us, 


is immemorial and universal: 

The metaphysic , that recognises a 
divine Reality ‘substantial. to the world 
of things and fives - and minds ; the 
psychology. that finds im the soul some- 
thing similar to, or even. identical with, 
divine Reality; the ethic. that places 


man’s final end in the. knowledge of the | 


immanent and transcendent Ground of 
all being. 


But in this very definition we, 
glimpse the seeds of that confusion 
of thought, that attempt to blend 
incompatibles, that mars so much 
of the book’s high purpose. If he 
would formulate such an inclusive 
definition he must at least word it 
‘immanent and/or transcendent” 
to justify its ‘‘universality’’; and 
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he must similarly. distinguish the 
infinite gulf that is fixed between 
‘similar to” and “‘identical with.” 
This latter confusion is, in fact, the 
basic contradiction of the book, and 
is at least twice more repeated. 
Now Huxley is trying to formulate 
the basis of faith, and the end to 
which Christian, Buddhist, Hindu, 
and all other mystics aspire; yet he 
admits that ‘Christian theologians 

‘deny there is identity (italics 
mine) of substance between spiritual 
Reality and the human spirit.” He 
clearly does not accept the Christian 
concept of the eternal distinction 
between the creator and. the 
creature. But our- quarrel with ‘him 
is not over that dogma but over a 
confusion of thought: either he 
means that Christians are mystics 
only when they do not assent’ to 
their theologians’ denial of that 
identity, and when they identify the 
mystic way with the pantheistic 


one (and to read,.in their context, 


St. Francis de Sales, St. John of 
the ‘Cross, or St. Bernard is to 
prove that manifestly untrue}; or 
that he just plainly does not appre- 
hend the distinction between the 
Christian and the Pantheistic con- 
cepts: and to such muddled intel- 


_lectualization there is no solution. 


It simply means that the unification 
of belief founded on such contradic- 
tions is not only valueless: it is 
meaningless and invalidates the 
main cldim of the book: to provide 
va basic formula of belief to which, 
beyond all lesser ‘differences, wise 
men of all faiths can give assent. 
That simply i is not true. 

What is true, and of immense 
spiritual value, however, is Mr. 
Huxley’s careful synthesis of the 
wisdom gleaned from Buddhist, 
Hindu, or Taoist sage with the 
teachings of the Neoplatonists and 
the findings of the Christian mystics 
in their pursuit of the unitive way 5° 
and his examination of the various 
aspects of the way of perfection is 
profound, enlightening, and deeply 
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disquieting. Scarcely any will be 
able to read this book without a 
deep sense of shame for their own 
moral depravity as individuals and 
fer the godless order of contem- 
porary society which they actively 
propagate or tacitly accept: our 
unavoidable personal responsibility 
for our every act is brought home 


with relentless iteration. He is 
contemptuous of our pseudo-educa- 
tionists (‘‘Plasticine and, self- 
expression will not solve the 
problems of education’’). who 

have ceased to be concerned with 


questions of ultimate truth or meaning 

and are interested solely -in the dis- 

semination of a rootless and irrelevant 
culture and the fostering of the solenin 
foolery of scholarship for scholarshio’s 

sake... . 

And even more bitterly denuncia- 
tory is he of the modern nationalist 
state and materialistic technology 
(“bigger and better gadgets’ Ji 
those twin enormities of our time. 

Readers of Mr. Huxley’s novels 
will hardly need reminding of his 
essentially pessimistic view of the 
contemporary scene: that it is past 
praying for; and they will not be 
surprised to read here that: 

‘Agitation over happenings which we 
are powerless to modify either because 
they have not yet occurred or else. are 
occurring at inaccessible distances from 
us, achieves nothing. 

But surely we are not powerless 
to modify happenings merely 
because they have not yet occurred: 
often that is our only chance. Such 
abdication is akin to moral irrespon- 
sibility; and he is caught on the 
horns of Chuang Tzu’s dilemma: 


Great truths do not take hold of the 
hearts of the masses. And now, as all 
the world is in error, how shall I, 
though I know the true path, how shall 
I guide? If I know that I cannot suc- 
ceed and yet try to force success, this 
would be but another source of error. 
Better then to desist and strive no more. 
But if I do-not strive, who, will? 


Over our attitude to Nature he is 
similarly muddled. He rightly 
deplores ‘“‘the sinfulness and folly 
of men’s overweening efforts to be 
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her mastér rather than her intel- 
ligently docile collaborator,” but 
when he goes on to castigate “‘those 
busy persons who thought they 
would improve on Nature by 
turning dry prairies into wheat 
fields,.and produced deserts; who 
proudly proclaimed the Conquest 
of the Air, and then discovered that 
they had ‘defeated civilization,’’ he 
surely again confuses issues; it is 
the abuse of the good in each case 
that has produced the harm: 
rapacity and greed have produced 
the rape of the earth; while man’s 
lust for power and dominion have 
perverted in use the legitimate and 
neutral invention of the aeroplane. 
But such confusion rests on a quite 
understandable abhorrence of the 
mechanized unreality, the idola- 
trous nationalism, the material 
progressiveness at the price of 
moral degradation, that the con-. 
temporary Western world presents. _ 
Mr. Huxley sees no, health in us, 
and turns with relief to the East 
where, the interior life is still felt 
to be the sole source of Communion 
with Reality. This kinship with the 
spirit of withdrawal of the East is 
temperamental to Mr. Huxley, and 
there are early biographical facts 
partially to account for it; but it 
must be allowed for in his’ writing 
on such deeply significant and far- 
reaching issues as this book. It is. 
partly what makes him antagonistic 
to. Christianity; its insistence. on 
action as well as on contemplation : 
we find no reference to the imrnense 
activity of St. Teresa or of his 
much-quoted St. John of the Cross. 
On the other hand we find specific 
attacks. He deplores Christianity’s 
‘unfortunate servitude to historic 
fact,’’ and that it 

has remained a religion in which the 

pure Perennial Philosophy has been 
_ overlaid, now more now less, by an 


idolatrous preoccupation with events and 
things in time. 


This primary confusion in his 
promulgation of, a Perennial 
Philosophy .that will serve both 
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Christians and non-Christians is 
just his denial or obscuration of the 
fact that One Event in time is the 
very core of Christianity, and that 
only in relation to that Event does 
the mystical absorption of St. John, 
St. Bernard, or his beloved William 
Law take’ on validity. 


It is not right, however, that an 


examination of this book should end 
on a carping or controversial note. 
“Because we have a gift for 
writing in a certain way,” he says 


How I See Apocalypse 
Henry Treece. 
Lindsay Drummond, 8s. 6d. 


Round Trip 
Alfred Perlés. 
Dennis Dobson, 7s, 6d. 


The literal definition of 
Apocalypse, according to the 
Oxford Dictionary, is Revelation. 
The rather frenzied flavour of the 
Book of Revelation, however, has 
given the word overtones which 
have replaced the more sober 
original conception in the modern 
‘consciousness. When Henry Treece 
says that ‘‘the writer who senses 
the chaos, the turbulence, the 
laughter and the tears, the order 
and the peace of the world in its 
entirety, is an Apocalyptic writer,” 
it is not difficult to accept the term. 
One would expect a violence of 
expression, an aggressiveness of 
outlook which would adequately 
reflect’ the character of our time. 
“Apocalyptic writing,” he says 
elsewhere, ‘fis that which seeks to 
interpret the cataclysmic nature of 
life.” And yet Treece and his col- 
leagues of thé new Apocalypse 
never seem to progress far beyond 
an acceptable definition. There is an 
enormous gap between their poetic 
practice and the programme they 
profess to observe. 

Henry Miller, whose influence on 
the poets of this group has been 
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of Eckhart, “we find ourselves, in 
some sort, becoming our way of. 
writing. We mould ourselves in the 
likeness of our particular brand of 
eloquence.” And Mr. MHuxley’s 
particular brand is that interior 
eloquence born of the thought of 
the East. Let us accept it with 
sufficient gratitude, for this is a 
highly salutary study of the moral 
life: a warning, a guide, and an 
illumination. 
HERMANN PESCHMANN 

considerable, has come so much 
closer to the kind of role that 
Apocalypse implies, yet without 
assuming any formal, didactic pur- 
pose. His literary bowels gush with 
a joyful diarrhoea; take it or leave 
it. “I had to grow foul with 
knowledge, realize the futility of 
everything, smash everything, 
grow desperate. ... I had to arrive 
at the brink and then take a leap in 
the dark.’’ This is the language of 
aware, vital fascism, evil and 
destructive, yet more fruitful than 
the desert of bureaucracy. The fruit 
is dirty, but it lives. Miller is the 
ritual animal, assuming the self- 
corrupting role of maddened 
humanity. And Perlés, his friend 
and disciple, has a similar restless 
personality. He is at the mercy of 
his own words. This in itself is not 
criticism of his status as a writer 
or thinker. A love of words, the 
ability to make fresh, exciting 
patterns, is rare in our society, and 
is valuable in so far as it enables 
one occasionally to unlock the 
clutched limbs of our increasingly 
paralysed imaginations. Perlés is a 
prophet whose inspiration is stimu- 
lated by daring and often surrealist 
imagery. He is a child, a madman, 
a drunk. His method is justified by 
humanity’s favourite proverbs: 
“Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings,’’ “In vino est veritas” ; 
the traditional reverence paid to 
the fool. (In his first French novel 
there was a portrait of Perlés in 


harlequin’s clothes.) A twentieth- 
century Hosea, luxuriating in the 
foreseen fate of his victim, he 
sketches. cataclysm, Apocalypse in 
the modern sense: 


“Lèt us perish, then, if that’s what we 


want to do in_our stupidity thick as 
dirt. Allons-y, ladies and gentlemen! 
Ladies first. Out of your lairs, all of 
youl Out of the cozy wombs and cozier 
ivory towers, into the flames of the 
blazing autodafe. How pale and mild 
Belsen and Buchenwald will seem pre- 
sently, in a few years or decades! This 
time there is not going ‘to be any pre- 
ferential treatment for Jews and 
communists and ‘enemies of the Third 
znd Fourth and Fifth Insanities. I’ve 
seen it in the newsreels that it’s what 
we want, it appeals to our nature and 
tamperament, to our mind and spirit. 
What a lovely heap of skeletons we’:l 
make ! 


The method bears its kindred 
faults. Stabbing haphazardly at a 
bitter, shocking truth, it can also 
find and maintain a level of un- 
conscious absurdity, as when 
Louis -XIV is discovered to be 
‘directly responsible for the advent 
of . Benjamin Franklin and 
Lafayette,”’ or Vasco da Gama is. 
found to be the ‘“‘direct result of 
Thomas Aquinas.” Such parentages 
are highly dubious, but even if we 
accept them we do. nothing more 
precise than claim. Adam as the 
father of all men. 

In contrast, Treece’s 
standing of the term Apocalypse is 
much purer than the one I have 
been considering. 
taste he is attracted by two poets, 
Eliot and Read, who are (with the 
possible exception of the early 
Aldington) the closest. to the bare 
bone of poetic expression of all 


- living writers. This is strange, con-. 


sidering the lushness and senti- 
mentality of Treece’s own work, 
but it may be explained by the 
attraction of opposites. Also I 
suspect he is not too happy about 
the choice of the word Apocalyptic 
to describe, his view of living ` 
poetry. The phrase New Roman- 
ticism. seems to be interchangeable 


~ 


under- 


In his critical’ 


and. would certainly appear more’ 
apt. When he- aims at ‘‘the fusion 
of all elements of life and thought, 
at the highest pitch of intensity,” 
we can scarcely raise an objection. 
However much we may enjoy Pope 
or Arnold, the fundamental view of 
poetry’s noblest function is always 
its presentation of life in the round, 
emotion harnessed. with reason, 
the totality of experience. Yet have 
the Apocalyptics come anywhere 
near its realisation? I do not 
believe they have. There still re~’ 
mains the gap between heaven and 
hell, myth and reality. Manifestos 
accomplish nothing in art. The . 
reaction from the bald image, the 
camera eye, the social ethic, had to 
come, but once more the point of 
balance is passed and the new 
phase tends to be a refuge in 
dreamland. The Apocalyptics can- 

not even find a common ground — 


among themselves. In concrete 
terms, Treece and Fraser, for 
instance, : strive unsuccessfully to 


meet on a platform of object-and- 
vision, but. reach it only in their. 
criticism. - Poetically they are 
stranded. Treece apparently has. the 
last word and says Fraser’s poetry 
is not Apocalyptic. Arbitration 
might help. . W 

The aim is good. a can also 
respect Treece’s sincerity. But after 
that is said most of these essays. 
are spoilt by a hotchpotch of minor 
blemishes which come from the 
heart rather than the head. I feel 
that Treece has adopted a mantle 
that does not altogether become 
him. It may be due ‘to bewilder- 
ment, a little perhaps to uncer- 
tainty. The familiar sentimentality 
continually thrusts itself forward. 
His ‘‘forlorn princess”? and “‘gaily 
coloured prince’’ are such inapt 
symbols as to make his argument 
appear unreal and unconvincing. 
Like an improper joke in a drawing 
room, this phrase blunders into the 
middle of a sensitive appreciation 
of Dylan Thomas: “When such a 
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poet chuckles, children will halt in 
their play.” He can destroy a good 
point by indulging his conceit: 
am sometimes irritated by the 
biennial attempts made to discover and 
nourish a People’s Art; though, I must 
admit that since the evangelists are 
mainly too young to have had a past, 
and- too technically unsure to have 
' much of a future, the irresponsibility of 
their championship and zest should, be 
a signal for amusement rather than for 
annoyance to me. 


That puts them in their place. 


Many of his statements are ex- 


pressed with such arrogance one 
suspects hidden wounds, His lofti- 
ness can lead him to embarrassing 


t 


nonsense: ‘“To bé a poet is to have 
your blood running in a different 
way from other men’s blood.” And 
to refer to Ben Jonson -as Mr. 
Jonson is a pointless. and petty 
facetiousness. If we could abstract 
what: he has to say from his 
manner of saying it I believe we 
would find a sane critic, with 
a highly-developed capacity for 
appreciating the best in another’s 


- work, but so long as he allows his 


style to be pocked by these uneasy 
evidences of self-consciousness he 
will never command the attention 
he may deserve., JOHN ATKINS 





Dostoievsky 


' the usual sense of the word; 


John Cowper Powys. 
John Lane, 7s. 6d. 


» Mr. Powys’s study 
Dostoievsky is not a critical one in 
rather 
it is interpretative in a highly 
individual way. “The tempera- 
mental peculiarities of an honest ° 
critic,” he says, ‘‘are the tools of 
his trade. . . . He will use natural 


. sympathies and antipathies for all 


a 
a 


Dostoievsky. 


they’re worth. . The secret 
essence and inmost virtue of an 
author can only be wrung out of 
him by hate or love.” It need 
hardly be said which of these two 
is the means Mr. Powys uses to 
wring the last significance. out of 
His natural sym- 
pathies with his- subject are power- 
ful qnes, and there is no doubt that 


` this very distinguished novelist is 


excellently equipped for the under- 


- standing: of the Russian writer’s 


temperament, and for the discovery 
of the psychological foundations of 
his work. For ‘the power of 
Dostoievsky as a novelist,” he 
says, “‘is shown first and last: in 
his understanding of what real 
reality is. The real reality of a 
person’s life is not what they work 
at but what goes on in their mind.”’ 
Again, ‘*... the best way to regard 
Dostoievsky is as a medium. As 
236° 


of 


with all medians, the good or evil 
of his manifestations depends upon 
the nature of his particular ‘con- 
trol.’ And Dostoievsky is.a medium 
for many ‘controls.’ ’’? And again, 
‘“Dostoievsky is not so much an 
emotional writer as a nervous 
writer’? who plays upon ‘‘a chord 
that responds’ simultaneously to the 
three dangerous reactions; the re- 
action to nace) to religion, and to 
-sex,”’ . 
Along . these 
Powys makes 


lines, then, Mr. 
‘his  digressive, 
Dionysian, dithyrambic, and un- 
disciplined, interpretation. He 
sharply separates himself from the 
kind of critic who, he says, lives 
“by catchwords and logic,” and in 
his capacity as one who lives ‘‘by 
atmospheres and experience,” con- 
tends that Dostoievsky, ‘“‘the 
greatest of all novelists,” made iņ 
his four major works a kind of 
cosmic, confession about the essen- 
tially ‘four-dimensional’? nature, 
the ‘‘real reality,” of human 
beings, their lives and their world. 
He suggests that Dostoievsky’s 
novels were not influenced by his 
personal experience (yet did not the 
murder of his own father occur in 


circumstances rather similar to 
those of the murder of old 
Karamazov?——-Mr. Powys later 


tells us so himself), but were mani- 
festations of the hidden forces 


lying in the vasty deep bei our 
daily and phenomenal world and 
controlling Dostoievsky as. their 
clairvoyant medium. It is a point of 
view against which it would. be 
interesting to put that of the 
psychologist, who would claim the 
subconscious or the collective 
unconscious as the reservoir of such 
forces, likely to well up into con- 
sciousness in certain circumstances 
and there manifest themselves 
either as dream or the raw. material 
of imaginative art or possibly com- 
“pulsions to actions not necessarily 
controllable by the will. But the 
psychological suppositions would 
probably be unacceptable to Mr. 
Powys, for whom they would- be 
too ‘‘scientific’’ or eoeta 
transcendental. 

Mr. Powys discusses at length, 
at various junctures in the book, 
his very suggestive contention that 
Dostoievsky was a  ‘“‘nervous’’ 
writer who harped upon the chord 
of race, religion and sex; under 
taese heads he has some of-his most 
interesting things to say. But, 
indeed, his admirers are unlikely to 
be disappointed with any aspect of 


Cezanne 
Introduction by Benedict Nicolson. 


Picasso 1939-1946 
Introduction by John Russell. 


Matisse 1939-1946 
Introduction by Denys Sutton. 
All Spb. 16 Cld. Plates. 


Fo. 
Lindsay Drummond, 25s. 
These are books which will be 
bought for the colour reproductions. 
Matisse and Picasso reproduce 
tetter than Cezanne. Four-colour 
kalf-tones are more an affair of 
their generation. Their compara- 
tively thin and simple coats .of 
paint are analagous to thin films of 
printers’ ink. Their paintings, too, 
stand reduction. However, the 


this study ; it is, I think, the richest 
example so far of his very personal, 
highly impressive and wickedly 
irritating style—the quintessential 
Powys, achieved not so much by 
distilling out the inessential as by 
some magical process of putting 
absolutely everything in. (There are 
even nei ingredients—one does not 
remember to ‘have been so delighted 
by Mr. Powys’s wry humour 
before.) The finest passages, whole 
pages of splendid writing, are only, 
what we should expect; but I hope 
I do not seem ungenerous if I say 
that there are others less worthy of 
Mr. Powys or his subject. Whether 
he will quite succeed in conveying 
to his readers: the depth of his 
insight into Dostoievsky is perhaps 


in doubt. It depends upon the 
temperament of the individual 
reader—for the ‘‘temperamental 


approach’? works both ways. But 
there will be few whom this book 
will not, send back to Dostoievsky’s 
novels, either to find out if Mr., 
Powys is really talking the nonsense 
they think the is, or to see in the 
novels themselves the new meanings 
he seems to be lending them. 
R. H. WARD 


selection of Cezanne’s paintings is 
mainly of paintings small in size. 
Thus some of, the Cezanne: repro- 
ductions are of the same size as 
the originals, and here the famous 
nuances get their chance. 

The introductions to Matisse and 
Picasso .are helpful. Mr. Sutton 
gives good measure with a concise 
description of the whole develop- 
ment of Matisse. The plates are of 
the war period only, so it should 
be noted that, beyond the informa- 
tion on the title-page, here is the 
best general introduction to Matisse 
in English, 

Picasso’s overwhelming ability 
and understanding of the modern - 
pictorial problem, his air of 
mystification and, very often, his 
destruction of form, present the 
critic with a difficult phenomenon. 
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Here the approach that sees only 
the artistic development’or ignores 
the destructive element in Cubism 
misses the overtones, and gives 
the impression that ` Picasso’s 
achievement is the result of 
pedantry or the exercise of taste; 
of merely ingenious responsé to 
self-imposed ,problems of design. 
But, beyond the extraordinary skill 
in picture making (or destroying) 
of the artist, there is the vigorous 
and clear handling of the artisan, 
the disturbing dynamic of the 
Spaniard and the . symbolistic 
abracadabra of the conjurer. Mr. 
Russell, calling with ease on re- 
sources of learning in mythology, 
approaches the master as artfully 
and as confidently as a toreador a 
bull, and returns without, undue 
haste to the ring-side. His report iS 
on the whole 
impact, he hints, must be shatter- 
ing, but he does not insist, as 
some, that we must all go down In 
blood and sand. One even gathers 
there would be, no dishonour, 
granted ‘the necessary agility, in 


. evasive action. ' 


Mr. Nicolson, as I understand 
him, carefully sets up his own Aunt 
Sally, yet does not seem to be aware 
that he comes nowhere near to 
knocking it down.-He seems to 
want to say that we regard Cezanne 
too much as the source of Cubism 
and. Fauvism and do not take 
Cezanne himself seriously enough. 
If he is addressing painters, there 
might be something in Jt, but 
towards the end he describes the 
late Cezannes convincingly and 


exactly as ‘though. they were 
Picassos! It all seems beside the 
point in comparison with the 


introduction to the: French edition 
by M. Auzas (do we owe the selec- 
tion of plates to him?) which sym- 


‘pathetically and finally gives the 
growth of genius of passion into’ 


~ 


genius of control. 

To turn to the plates E NT 
The Cezannes; with the exception 
538 


lo) 


at 


reassuring. The. 


“and 


of the Louvre’s Vase Bleu, ‘are 
from private French collections. 
Lesser known examples, they 
clearly indicate the main changes 
of style. Plate XI is an echo of what 
must be‘the perfect Cezanne. It is 
nature; it is design, but where one 
ends ‘and the other begins it is 
impossible to see, 

Matisse is as entrancing as ever. 
If anything the flower-pieces and 
still-lives are’ preferable to the 
figure-pieces. The girls, who even 
in - Matisse’s middle period tended 
to be conceived differently from the 
rest of the painting—as pieces of 
sculpture’ in the midst of flat 
pattern—have now become amiable 
delightful “caricatures of 
femininity and, for a painter whose’ 
ideal ‘is equilibrium, ‘must rather 
get in the way of the colour magic: 

The Picassos are on the whole 
less grim than ‘those shown at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in the 
winter of 1945-6. The colour. 
schemes are simple to the point of 
being exercises in contrast—but 
what exercises! And the-use of 
grey! The last plate is of a painting 
of June of last year and gives the 
clue to Picasso’s post-war produc- 
tion.. With’ the simplest and 
steadiest tones of grey and brown 
a serene and ghostly effect is pro- 
duced, without any sacrifice’ . of 
distinct contour. Unfortunately 
Picasso is the parent of more 
monsters than his own:. The main 
figure in this last plate harks back 
to the Dinard compositions where 
figures with tiny heads and enor- 
mous feet gave a dizzy effect of 
scale as though one were forced to 
look up the Eiffel Tower. These 
have become almost de rigueur for 
murals and tapestries but are liable’ 
to turn up anywhere. Considering 
how easily Picasso could have put 
them out of fashion, the thought of 
what we have in store for us now 
that he has confirmed the type is, 
almost literally, a pain in the neck. 

R.M. 


Voices in a Giant City 
A. S. J. Tessimond. 
. Heinemann, 6s.. 


It is always a sharp pleasure, 
like an unexpected drink of spring 
water during a hot walk, to come 
across a poem by Mr. Tessimond in 
an anthology or periodical. Since 
the publication of his first collection 
The Walls of Glass (Methuen’s 
‘Gateway Poets, 1934) there has, till 
this year, been no further volume 
of his work. (Incidentally, the 
Adelphi shares with the Listener 
the distinction of being a name 
cammon to the lists of acknowledg- 
ments in both volumes.) 

Mr. Tessimond’s is a voice not 
crying, but making quiet remarks, 
in the wilderness of our time. Some 
titles from the’ earlier book indicate 
the -themes. that concern him: 
“Cinema Screen,’? “‘Unlyric Love 
Song,” ‘The Children Look at the 
Parents,” ‘“‘Tube Station.” We 
might watch these from the present 
volume with ‘‘‘Dance Band,” 
“Hollywood,” ‘Radio, ‘ ‘Popular 
Press,” ‘‘The Neurotics,” all from 
the first section called ‘Voices in a 
Giant City,” in which the poet 
identifies himself imaginatively with 


the Smart-Boy, the .Occultist, the. 


Prostitute, London itself, accumu- 
lating an exact and ruthless record 
ot the contemporary scene. 

Mr. Tessimond is a highly-skilled 
technician, though his’ verse can 
appear disarmingly casual. He has 
a delicate Chinese economy of line, 
like a brush drawing of a single 
branch of plum+blossom. The 
' rhymed poems easily predominate 
numerically over 

ere (how fascinatingly absorbing 
statistical scholarship. can be, and 
how little relevant to poetry). He is 
at home at any point from the most 
finished traditional stanza form 
(nails varnished and not a curl out 
ı of place) as in “Fate Writes Two 
Epitaphs’? to an irregular | un- 
raymed style where the thought 


the unrhymed 


forges out the shape, for instance , 
‘The Intellectuals.” He is up in all. 
the post-Hopkins tricks of half- 
rhyme, assonance, doggerel, repeti- 
tion, finely conscious ‘use of 
punctuation and so on. But no 
analysis can convey the haunting 
lucid quality of the melodious 
phrases that once read are part of 
one’s permanent mental store. - 
His imagery could sometimes be . 
classed with that of the Spender- 
Auden-Day Lewis group. “ʻI am the 
rails on which the moment passes”? 
says the Man-in the Bowler Hat. 
And the voice of money proclaims 
“I am the moving belt you cannot 
turn from.’’ But there is in the 
imagery, as well as in the complete 
expression, a modest clarity which 
divides him sharply from the Big 
Boys of the Thirties. I would 
instance the metaphorical equation 
of the sea with Sleep in the poem of 


that title, where the waker emerges 
With, in my hand, 


a A fish’ s head, 


A shell, a shred 
Of seaweed ‘and 
Some grains of sand. 

What, with all this equipment, 
has this poet to say to us, looking 
out from 

this too known, 

round narrow 

“Room here behind the moui and nose 

and eyes 
— ? He knows the torture of the 
sensitive intellectual 

(Enough, my ‘brain, 

circles. 
~ Cease, caged enemy, cease 1) 
who tries to find the answer er through 
print. 


tco own world, this 


-of these arde; 


Too many books 

-Are written, read 

By those who live 

Within the head 

And word-born words 

Are interbred; 
He looks, not without an occa- 
sional glint of his individual brand 
of dry humour, at the modern 
world with its press, cinema, radio, 
psycho-analysis ‘and all the rest, 
and observes and records it with 
an acuteness all the sharper for 
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being 


written in lighter ink, 
tone. 
He knows that 
The final tragedies are... 
The seep, the gradual grey, 
The unnoticed, without-haste- 


Or-protest, premature, ` 
Unwept, unwritten waste. 


And yet he believes in the nobility 
of courage, courage to relinquish 
as well as to hold. 

“Not many,” you said, 

morning 
The quick bird Now 
Fewer, still fewer, 
evening 
Easily, lightly go.’ 
He admires l 
The few, the fine who keep their sun 
at noon, ° 
the Firewalkers who ~ 


give themselves without stint 
To joy and sorrow and taint, 


said in a lower 


‘can catch at 


> but oh 


can let him at 


Peace and the Public 
Longmans, 2s. 6d. 

This is a study of public 
opinion made by Mass-Observation 
for “The New Commonwealth,” 
which is “an international society 
to promote international law and 
order through the creation of an 
Equity Tribunal and an Inter- 
national Police Force.” (One is 
rather surprised, but gratified, to 
find that Mr. Winston Churchill is 
its President.) The enquéte was 
performed with the scrupulousness 
we have come to associate with 
Mass-Observation; and it provides 
a convincing picture of British 
public opinion on the desirability 
and possibility of (1) a world court 
of justice, (2) a world police force, 
and (3) a world-government. 
Opinion was tested twice, in 
February and August 1946. The 
change during that period is inter- 
esting and significant. The propor- 
tion of those who think these things 
desirable slightly increased (1) 84% 
to 85% (2) 62% to 64% (3) 54% to 


65% but the number of those who, 


believed them possible of achieve- 
ment showed a marked decrease 
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To love and life and desire ; 

They walk in the noon, in the fire, 

They scorch but they do not tire; 

They fall but they do not faint. 
(Is it more than the metre of 
“Rugby Chapel’ which recalls, 
here another honest intellectual 
poet, looking, appalled, at his 
generation?) 

Here is a writer who knows that 

‘‘the same hour will not strike” but 
yet can make a chemical analysis 
of happiness. Here is a poet who 
by his meticulous, almost legal 
honesty, paradoxically sends you 
away to take the advice given, in 
spite of all, in the final lines of 
“Love Speaks to the Lover” 


when you've left your harbour-ease 
For this light raft wind-caught on these 
Unsounded and inconstant seas . . 
Seek, without chart, Hesperides ! 


PHOEBE AS HBURNER 


(1) 74% to 62% (2) 58% to 52% (3) 
50% to 35%. This pessimistic 
trend, we should imagine, has been 
accentuated since. At both times 
the number of those who considered 
war probable within the “next 
twenty-five years definitely pre- 
dominated over those who did not. 
What the inquiry makes pretty 
clear is that a very large majority 
of British people is prepared to 





‘make the necessary sacrifices of 


national sovereignty for the organ- 
isation of world peace; but that a 
large majority is sceptical of its 
being “achieved. The Secretary 
of “The New Commonwealth” 
appears to be fully justified in con- 
cluding that: 

The people, -for all their lack of 
specific knowledge, are far more 
advanced in ‘“‘thinking internationally” 
than is generally supposed and are more 
than ready for sweeping reforms in the 
relationships of nations. May this report 
help to convince ‘them that a new in- 
terpretation of their duty is called for, 
based on the facts that in*the adoption of 
a radical policy lies the only hope of 
averting final disaster, and that the 

= people of this country, when given a- 
fair chance to express themselves, are 
willing to accept and endorse such a 
policy. J.M.M. 


